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A 


DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING THE 

^RA OF OSSIAN. 


TNQUIRIES into the antiquities of nations affprei more 
A pleafure than any real atlvantage to mankind. ’ The in- 
genious may form fyftems of hiftory on probabilities and a 
few fadls; but at a great diftance of time, their accounts 
muft be vague and uncertain. ' The infancy of ftates and 
kingdoms is as deftitute of ^reat events, as of the means of 
tranfmitting them to pofterity. The arts of poliflied life, 
by which alone fadts can be preferred with certainty, are 
the produdions of a Well-formed community. It is thti 
hiftorians begin to write, and public tranfadlions to be wor- 
thy remembrance. The adtions of former times are lett in 
obfeurity, or magnified by uncertain traditions. Hence 
it is that we find fb much of the marvellous in the origin 
of every nation ; pofterity being always ready to believe any 
thing, however fabulous, that refledts honour on their an- 
ceftors. The Greeks and Romans were remarkable for this 
weaknefs. They fwallowed the moft abfurd fables concerni 
ing the high antiquities of their refpedtive nations. Good 
biftori.ins, however, rofe very early amongft them, and tranf- 
mitted, with luftre, their great adtions to pofterity. It is 
to them that they owe that unrivalled fame they now enjoy, 
while the great adtions of other nations are involved in fables, 
or loft in obfeurity. The Celtic nations afford a ftriking in- 
ftance of this kind. They, though once the matters of Eu- 
rope from the mouth of the river Oby*, in Kuffia, to Cape 
Finiftere, the weftern point of Gallicia in Spain, are very 
little mentioned in hiftory. They trultcd their fame to tra- 
dition and the fongs of their bards, which, by the viciflStude 
of human affairs, are long fince loft. Their ancient language 
is the only monument that remains of them: and the traces 
of it being found in places fo widely diftant of each other, 
ferves only to (hew the extent of their ancient pow'er, but 
throws very little light on their hiftory. 

Of all the Celtic nations, that which poffeffed old Gaul 
II the moft renowned ; not perhaps on account of worth 

fuperior 

* Plin. 1. 6. 
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jfiipcrior to the reft, but for their wars with a people who 
•had hiftorians to.tranfmit the fame of their enemies, as 
well as their own, to pofterity. Britain was firll peopled 
.by them, according to the teftimony of the beft authors * ; 
its hluation in rf fpetft to Gaul makes the opinion probable; 
hut what puts it beyond all difpute, is, that the fame cuf- 
toms and language prevailed among the inhabitants of both 
in the days of Julius Ctefar f. 

The colony IVom Gaul poficlTed themfelves, at firft, of 
that pait of Britain which was next to their own country; 
iind tpreading northward, by degrees, as they increafed ki 
rnmbers, peopled the whole illatid. Some adventurers paf- 
/ing over from thofe parts of Britain that are within fight 
oflrcland, were the founders of the Irilh nation : which is 
a mure probable ftory than the idle fables of Milefian and 
Gallieian colonies. Diodorus Siculus mentions it as a 
thing well known in his time, that the inhabitants of Ire- 
land were originally Britons; and his teftimony is unquef- 
;,-final>)e, wittn we conlider that, for many ages, the lan- 
guage and cufloms of both nations were the fame. 

Tacitus was of opinion that the ancient Caledonians were 
aaf German extraiit. By the language and cuftoms which 
always prcevailed in the north of Scotland, and which are 
undoubtedly Celtic, one would be tempted to differ in opi- 
nion f.'om tli.il celebr.ated writer. The Germans, properly 
fo called, were not the fame with the ancient Celtn?. The 
mannera and cuftoms of the two nations were fimilar ; but 
•their language diS’erent. The Germans j| are the genuine' 
de'i'ceiul.ants of the ancient Daae, afterwards well known by 
the. name of Daci, and pafll'd priginally into Europe by the 
w.ay of the nortiiern countries, and fettled beyond the Da- 
nube, towards the valt regions of Tranliivania, 'U'^allachia, 
and Moldavia; .and from thence advanced by degrees into 
Germany. The Celife it is certain, lent many colonies 
into tb.it country,' all of whom retained their own laws, 
•language, and cuitonve and it is of them, if any colonies 
c.mic from Germany into Scotl.iud, that the ancient Caledo- 
nians were rld’cended. 

But wlicthcr the Caledonians were a colony of the Celtic 
Germans, or the fame with the Gauls that firft pofiTelTed 
therof.-lves of Britain, i.s a matter of no moment at this dif- 
tance of time. Wliatcver their origin was, we find them 
a.tiy numerous in the time of Julius Agridola, which is a 

prefumptlon 

* Caef. I. 5. Tac. Agric. 1 . i. c, 2. 1 

Ca:l. Pomp. Mel. T.acitus. Died. .Sic. 1 . 5. 
jj Strhbo, 1 . 7, ^ Cxf. J. 6. Liv. 1 . 5. Tac. de mor. Germ. 
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pWfifmption that they were long before fettled in the coun- 
try. The form of their government was a mixture of arif- 
tocracy and monarchy, as it was in all the countries where 
the Druids bore the chief fway. This oi'der ot men feerns 
to have been formed on the fame fyftem with the Dadtyii 
Idaei and Curetes of the ancients. Their pretended inter- 
courfe with heaven, their magic and divination were the 
fame. The knowledge of the Druids in natural caufes, and 
the properties of certain things, the fruit of the experiment^ 
of ages gained them a mighty reputation among the peo- 
ple. The efteem of the populace foon increafed into a ve- 
. neration for the order; which a cimning and .Tmbitiou)r 
tribe of men took care to improve, to fuch a degree, that they, 
in a manner, ingrofled the management of civil, as well as' 
religious matters. It is generally allowed that they did not 
abufe this extraordinary power ; the preferving their cha- 
rader of fan<51ity was fo ellential to their influence, that they 
never broke out into violence or opprcliion. Tiie chiefs 
were allowed to execute the laws, but the legiflative power 
Was entirely in the hands of the Druids*. It was by their 
authority that the tribes were united, in times of the great- 
eft danger, under one head. The temporary king, or Ver- 
gobretusf, was chofen by them, and' generally laid dowu 
his office at the end of the war. Thefe priefts enjoyed long 
this extraordinary privilege among the Celtic nations who 
lay beyond the pale of the Roman empire. It w;is in the- 
beginning of the fccond century that their panver among 
the Caledonians began to decline. The poems that cele- 
brate Trathal and Cormac, aiiceftors to Fingal, are full of 
particulars concerning the fall of the Dnuds, which account 
for the total filence concerning their religion in the poems' 
that are now given to the public. 

The continual wars of the Caledonians againft the Ro- 
mans hindered the nobility from initiating theinfelves, as the 
cuftom formerly was, into the order of the Druids. The 
precepts of their religion were confined to a few, and were 
not much attended to by a people inured to war. 'I'lie 
Vergobretus, or chief magiftrate, was chofen without the 
concurrence of hierarchy, or continued in his office againft 
their will. Continual power Itrcngtbened his intereft among- 
the tribes, and enabled him to fend down, as hereditary t(V 
his poftetity, the office he had only received himfelf by- 
eledion. 

On occafion of a new war againft the AV«?- o/ /it World, 
as the poems emphatically call the Roman emperor, the 

_ Druids, 

* Cscf.1 . 6. f Fer-gubreth, the man to judge. 
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Druids, to vindicate the honour of the order, began to rc- 
fume their ancient privilege of chufing the Vergobretus. 
Garnial, the fun of Tarno, being deputed by them, came 
to the grandfather of the celebrated Fingal, who was then 
Vergobretus, and commanded him, in the name of the 
whole order to lay down his office. Upon his refufal, a ci- 
vil war commenced, rvhich foon ended in almoft the total 
extindion of the religious order of the Druids. A few that 
remained, retired to the dark recefles of their groves, and 
the caves they had formerly ufed for their meditations. 
It is then we find them in the circle of Jlonest and unheed- 
ed by the world. A total difregard for the order, and utter 
abhorrence of the Druidical rites enfued. Under this cloud 
of public lute, all that had any knowledge of the religion 
of the Druids became extind, and the nation fell into the 
la(t degree of ignorance of their rites and ceremonies. 

It is no matter of W'onder then, that Fingal and his fon 
Offian rriake fo little, if .'my, mention of the Druids, who 
were the declared enemies to their fucceffion in the fupreme 
raagifbacy. It is a lingular cafe, it muft be allowed, that 
there are no traces of l eligion in the poems aferibed. to Of- 
fian ; as the poetical compolitions of other nations are fo 
clofcly conneded with their mythology. It is hard to ac- 
count for it to thofe who arc not made acquainted with the 
manner of tiie old Scottifh bards. That race of men car- 
ried their notions of martial honour to an extravagant pitch. 
Any aid given their heroes in battle, wus thought to dero- 
gate from their fame 5 and the bards immediately transfer- 
red the gioiy of the adion to him who had given that aid. 

Had Offi in brought down gotls, as often as Homer hath 
done, to allilt his heroes, this poem had not conlilled of 
eulogiiims on his friends, but of hymns to thefe I'uperior 
beings. To this day, thofe that write in the Gaelic lan- 
guage feldom mention religion in their profane poetry ; and 
wheai they profefiedly write of religion, they never interlard 
willi their eompolii ions, tile adions of their heroes. This 
cuftoin alone, even tliough the religion of the Druids had 
not been prcviciilly cxtiuguillicd, may, in fome meafure, 
account fur Offiaii’s lilence conccniirig the religion of his 
own times. 

To fay, that a nation is void of all religion, is the fame 
thing as to fay, that it does not confift of people endued 
ivitii reafon. The traditions of their fathers, ami their own 
obfervations on the woiks of nature, together with tliat 
fuoerililion which is inherent in the human frame, have, in 
all ages, railed in the minds of men fome idea of a fuperior 
being, lier.ee it is, that in the darkefl. times, and amongft 
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the moft barbarous nations, the very populace themfelves 
had fome faint notion, at lead, of a divinity. It would be 
doing injuftice to Ofllan, who, upon no occafion, (hews a 
narrow mind, to think, that he had pot opened his con- 
ceptions to that primitive and greateft of all truths. But 
let Odian’s religion be what it will, it is certain he had no 
knowledge of Chriftianity, as there is not the lead alludon 
to it, or any of its rites, in his poems ; which abfolutely 
fix?s him to an aera prior to the introdudion of that reli- 
gion. The perfecution begun by Dioclefian, in the year 
.toj, is the mod probable time in which the fird dawning of 
Chridianity in the north of Britain can be fixed. The hu- 
mane and mild character of Condantius Chlorus, who com- 
manded them in Britain, induced the perfeented Chridians 
to take refuge under him. Some of them, through a zeal 
to propagate their tenets, or through fear, went beyond 
the pale of the Roman empire, and fettled among the Ca- 
ledonians ; who were the more ready to hearken to their 
dodrines, as the religion of the Druids had been exploded 
fo long before. \ 

Thefe milTionaries, either through choice, or to give 
more weight to the doctrine they advanced, took pofiTeflioii 
of the cells and groves of the Druids ; and it was from this 
retired life they had the name of Culdees *, which language 
of the country fignified fequejiered perfons. It was with one 
of the Culdaes that Oflian, in his extreme old age, is faid to 
have difputed concerning the Chridian religion. This dif- 
pute is dill extant, :.‘,d is couched in verfe, according to 
the cudom of the times. The extreme ignorance on the. 
part of Oflian, of the Chridian tenets, (hews, that that re- 
ligion had only been lately introduced, as it is not eafy to con- 
ceive, how one of the firil rank could be totally unacquaint- 
ed with a religion that had been known for any time in the 
country'. The difpute bears the genuine marks of antiquity. 
The obfolete phral'es and expreflions peculiar to the times, 
prove it to be.no forgery. If Olfian then lived at the intro- 
dudtion of Chridianity, as by all appearance he did, his e- 
poch will be the latter end of the third, and beginning of 
the fourth century. What puts this point beyond difpute, 
is the allufion in his poems to the hidory of the times. 

The exploits of Fingal againd Caracul f , the fon of the 
King of the IVorld, are among the fird brave adtions of his 
youth. A co'mplete poem, which relates to this fubjed, is 
printed in this colledion. 

Vou. I. b In 

* Culdich. f Carac’huil, terrible eye. Carac’healla^ 
terrible look. Carac-challamh, a fort of upper garment. 
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In the year 210 the emperor Severiis, after returning; 
from hi9 expeditions againtt the Caledonians, at York fell 
into the tedious illnefs of which he afterwards died. The 
Caledonians and Malatse, refuming courage from his indif- 
pofition, took arms in older to reeover the pofTeflions they 
had loft. The enraeed emperbr commanded his army to 
march into their country, and to deftroy it with fire and 
fword His orders were but ill executed, for his fon, Ca- 
racalla, was at the head of the army, and his thoughts were 
entirely taken up with the hopes of his fhther’s death, and 
■with fchemes to fupplant his brother Geta. He fcarcely 
had entered the enemy’s country, when news was brought 
him that Severus was dead. A i'udden peace is patched up 
■with the Caledonians, and, as it appears from Dion Caftius, 
the country they had loft to Severus was reftored to them. 

The Caracul of Fingal is no other than Caracalla, who, 
as the fon of Severus, the emperor of Rome, w’hcfe domi- 
^ons were extended almoft over the known world, was not 
without reafon called in the poems of Oflian, (be Son of the 
Kin.f^ of the World. The fpace of time between 21 1, the 
year Severus died, and the beginning of the fourth century, 
IS not f<> great, but Oflian the fon of Fingal, might have 
feen the Chriftians whom the nerfecution under Dioclefian 
had driven beyond the pale of the Roman empire. 

Oflian, in one of his many lamentations on the death of 
his beloved fon Ofcar, mentions among his great actions, a 
battle which he fought againft Caros, king of fliips, on the 
banks of the w’inding Carun *. It ; more than probable, 
that the Caros mentioned here, is the fame with that noted 
tifurper Caraufius, tvho afliimed the purple in the year 287, 
and feizing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian 
Herculius, in feveral naval engagements, which gives pro- 
priety to his being called in Oiiian’s poems, the King of 
Shifts. The winding Caritn is that fmall river retaining ftill 
the name of Carron, and runs in the neighbouihood of 
Aarricola’s wall, which Caraufius repaired to obftruift the 
incuifions of the Caledonians. Several other paflages in 
the poems allude to the wars of the Romans ; but the two 
juft mentioned clearly fix the epoch of Fingal in the third 
ce.itury ; and this account agrees exadtly with the Irilb hif- 
tories, which place the death of Fingal, the fon of Comhal, 
in the year 28 r, and that of Ofcar and their own celebrated 
Cairbre, in the year 296. , 

So ne i>c )plc may imagine, that the allufions to the Ro- 
man hiftjry might have been induftrioully inferted into the 

poems, 

* Car-ravon, winding river. » 
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poems, to give them th6 appearance ot antiquity. This 
fraud muft then have been committed at lead tliree ages 
ago, as the paflages in which the aliufions are made, are 
alluded to often in the compodtions of thofe times. ’ 

Every one knows what a cloud of ignorance and barba- 
rifm overfpread the tforth of Europe three hundred years 
ago. The minds of men, aidiited to fuperilitiqn, con- 
trafled a narrownefs that deilroyed genius. Accordingly 
we find the compolitions of thofe times trivial and puerile 
to the laft degree. But let it be allowed, that, amidft all 
the untoward ctrcumftances of the age, a gcr.i'us might arife, 
it is not eafy to determine what could induce him to give 
the honour of his compolitions to an age fo remote. v\'’e 
find no fadt that he has advanced, to favour any defigns 
which could be entertained by any man who lived in the 
fifteenth century. But fliould we fuppofe a poet, through 
humour, or for reafons which cannot be feen at this dif- 
tance of time, would aferibe his' own compofitions to Of- 
fian, it is next to impollible, that he colild impofe upon his 
countrymen, when all of them were fo well acquainted 
with the traditional poems of tlieir ancellors. 

The ftrongeft objedtion to the authenticity of the pcems 
jjow given to the public under the name of Uffian, is the im- 
probability of their being handed down by tradition through 
fo many centuries. Ages of barbarifm, fome will fay, 
.could not produce poems abounding with the difinterefted 
and generous fentiments fo confpicuous in the compolitions 
of Offian ; and could thefe ages produce them, it is im- 
poflible but they muft be loft, or altogether corrupted in a 
Jong fuccefiion of barbarous generations. 

Thefe objedtions naturally fugged thcrafelves to men un- 
acquainted with the ancient date of the northern parts of 
Britain. The bards, who were an inferior order of the 
Druids, did not (hare their bad fortune. They were fpared 
by the vidforious king, as it was through their means only 
he could hope for immortality to his fame. They attended 
him in the camp, and contributed to eftablifti his power by 
their fongs. His great adlions were magnified, and the po- 
pulace, who had no ability to examine into his charaifter 
narrowly, were dazzled with his fatyie in the rhimes of the 
bards. In the mean time, men affumed fentiments that are 
rarely to be met with in an age of barbarifm. The bards 
who were originally the difciples of the Druids, bad their 
minds opened, and their ideas enlarged, by being initiated 
in the learning of that celebrated order. They could form 
i perfedt hero in tlieir own minds, and aferibe that characr 

b 'z tet' 
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ter to their prince. The inferior chiefs made this ideal cha- 
radler the model of their condiidt, and by degrees brought' 
their minds to that generous fpirit which breathes in all the 
poetry of the times. The prince, flattered by his bards, 
and rivalled by his own heroes, who i/nitated his' character 
as deferibed in the eulogies of his poets, endeavoured to 
excel his people in merit, as he was above them in ftation. 
This emulation continuing, formed at laft the general cha- 
racter of the nation, happily compounded of what is noble 
in barbarity, and virtuous and generous in a polifhed people. 

■When virtue in peace, and bravery in war, are the char 
raCteriftics of a nation, their actions become interefting, and 
their fame worthy of immortality. A generous fpirit is 
warmed with noble aCtions, and becomes ambitious of per^ 
petuating them. This is the true foiirce of that divine in- 
fpiration, to which the poets of all ages pretended. When 
they found their themes inadequate to the warmth of their 
imaginations, they vamiflicd them over with fables, fup- 
plied by their own fancy, or fumiihed by abfurd traditions. 
Thefe fables, however ridiculous, had their abettors ; pof- 
terity either implicitly believed them, or through a vanity 
natural to mankind, pretended that they did. They loved 
to place the founders of their families in the days of fablci 
when poetry, without the fear of contradiction, could give 
what characters fhe pleafed of her heroes. It is to this va- • 
nity that we owe the prefervation of what remain of 
the works of Oflian. His poetical merit made his heroes 
famous in a country where heroifm was much efteemed and 
admired. The pofterity of thefe heroes, or thofe who pre? 
tended to be defeended from them, heard with pleafure the 
eulogiums of their anceftofs ; bards were employed to re- 
peat the poems, and to record the connection of their par 
Irons with chiefs fo renowned. Every chief in procefs of 
time had a bard in his family, and the office became at lafl 
hereditary. By the fucceflion of thefe bards, the poems coni ' 
cerniiig the anceftors of the family were handed down from 
generation to generation ; they were repeated to the whole 
clan on folemn occafions, and always alluded to in the new 
compofitions of the bards. . This cuftora came down near to 
our own times ; and after the bards were difeontinued, a 
great number in a clan retained by memory, or committed 
to writing, their compofitions, and founded the antiquity 
of thrir families on the authority of their poems. 

The life of letters was not known in the north of Eu- 
rope till long after the inttitiition of the bards : the records 
of the families of their patro:i$, their own, and more ancient 

poem? 
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poems were handed down by tradition. Their poetied 
compofitions were admirably contrived for that purpofe. 
They were adapted to mufic ; and the nioft perfect harmony 
obl'crved. Each verfe was fo connected with thofe which 
preceded or followed it, that if one line had been renjem- 
btred in a (tanza, it was almoft impoflible to forget the reft. 
The cadences followed in fo natural a gradation, and the 
words were fo adapted to the common turn of the voice, 
.after it is raifed to a certain key, that it was almoft impoi- 
fible, from a fimilarity of found, to fubftitirte one word 
for another. This excellence is peculiar to the Celtic 
tongue, and is perhaps to be met with in no other language. 
Mor does this choice of words clog the fenfe or weaken the 
expreflion. The numerous fleCtions of confonants, and 
variation in dccienfion, make the language very copious. ; 

I he defeendants of the Celtse, who inhabited Britain and 
its ides, w’ere not lingular in this method of preferving the 
moft precious monuments of their nation. The aiicient 
laws of the Greeks w'cre couched in verfe, and handed 
down by tradition. The Spartans, through a long habit, 
became fo fond of this cuftona, that they would never allow 
their laws to be committed to writing. The aiftions of 
great men, and the eulogiiims of kings and heroes were 
preferved in the fame manner. All the hiftorical monu- 
ments of the old Germans were comprehended in their an- 
cient fongs ; * which were either hymns to their gods, or 
elegies in praife of their heroes, and were intended to per- 
petuate the great events in their nation which were care- 
fully interwoven with them. This fpecies of compofitioa 
was not committed to writing, but delivered by oral tradi- 
tion, f The care they took .to have the -poems taught to 
their children, the uninterrupted cuftom of repeating them 
upon certain occaftons, and the happy meafure of the verfe, 
ferved to preferve them for a long time uncorrupted. Thi* 
oral chronicle of the Germans was not forgot in the eighth 
century, and it probably would have remained to this day, 
had not learning, whjeh thinks every thing, that is not com- 
mitted to w-riting, fabulous, been introduced. It w'asfirom 
poetical traditions that Garcillaflb compofed his account of 
the Yncas of Peru. The Peruvians had lolt all other mo- 
numents of their hiftory, and it was from ancient poems 
which his mother, a princefs of the blood of the Yncas, 
t.iught him in his youth, that he colleiftcd the mateiials of 
his hiftory. If other nations then, that bad been often 

’ over-run 

* Tacitus de roor. Germ. 

-J- Abbe de la Bhtette Remarques Jur la Gennair.e, ' 
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over-run by enemies, and had fent abroad and received co* 
Ionics, could, tor many ages, priferve, by oral tradition* 
their laws and hiftories uncorruptcd, it js much more pro* 
bablc that the ancient Scots, a people fo free of intermix* 
ture with foreigners, and to ftrongly attached to the me* 
mory of their anceftors, had the works of their bards hand* 
ed down with great purity. 

It will feem ftrange to feme, that poems admired for 
many centuries in one part of this kingdom Ihould be 
hitherto unknown in the other; and that the Britilh, who 
have carefully traced out the works of genius in other na- 
tions, fhould fo long remain ftrangers to iheir own. This, 
in a great meafurc, is to be imjjuted to thofc who iinder- 
ftood both languages and never attempted a tranflation. 
They, from being acquainted but with detached pieces, or 
from a modefty, which pi rhaps the preieiu trann .tor ought, 
in prudence, to have followed, difpaired ot making the 
coiiipofitions of their bards agreeable to an bnglifh reader. 
The manner of thofe compolitions is lb differciu irom other 
poems, and the ideas lb confined to the m 11 early ft -te of 
fociety, that it was thought they had not enough. of variety 
to pleafe a polilhed age. 

This was long the opinion of the tranllator of the follow- 
ing colleftion ; and though he admired the poems, in the 
original, very early, and gathered part of fhein from tradi- 
tion for his own amufement, yet he never had the fyaileft 
hopes of feeing them in an Englilh drefs. He was I'enfible 
that the ftrength and manner of both languages were very < 
different, and that it was nest to impofliole to ir.mfl.ite the 
Galic poetry into any thing of tolerable Enghlh verfe; a 
profe tranflation -he could neigcr think of, as it muft necef- 
farily fall fliort of the majefty of an original. It was a gen- 
tleman, who has himlelf made a figure in the poetiial world 
that gave him the firit hint concerning a literal profe tranf- 
lation. He tried it at his defire, and the fptcimen was ap- 
proved. Other gentlemen yvere earneft in exhorting him to 
bring more to the light, and it is to their uncommon zeal 
that the world owes the Galic poemsjiif they have any merit. 

It was at firft intended to make a general colleiflictn of all 
the ancient pieces of genius to be found in the Galic Ian-- 
guage ; but the traiifl.ator had his rcafons for confining hira- 
lelf to the remains of the works of OfiTian. The adion of 
the poem that ftands the firft, was not the greateft or moft 
celebrated of the exploits of Fingal. His wars were very 
numerous, and each of them afforded a theme which em- 
ployed the genius of his fon. But, e.'cccpting the prefent 
' poem. 
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poem, thofe pieces are irrecoverably loft, and there only re- 
main a few, fragments in the hands of the tranflator. Tra- 
dition has (till prtferved, in many places, the ftory of the 
poems, and many now living have heard them, in their 
youth, repeated. 

The complete work, now printed, would, in a (hort 
time, have (hared the fate of the reft. The genius of the 
Highlanders has fuffered a great change within thefe few 
years. The communicatioa with the reft of the idand is o- 
pen, and the introdudlion of trade and manufadlures has 
deftroyed that Icifiire which was formerly dedicated to hear- 
ing and repeating the poems of ancient times. Many have 
BOW learned to leave their mountains, and feck thehr for- 
tunes in a milder climate ; and though a certain amor pa- 
tria may fometimes bring them back, they have, during 
their abfence, imbibed enough of foreign rbanners to 4lel- 
pife the cuftoms of their anceftors. Bards have been long 
difufed, and the fpirit of genealogy has greatly fubfided. 
Men begin to be Icfs rlevoted to their chiefs, and confan- 
guinity is not fo much regarded. When property is eftr- 
blilhed, the human mind confines its views to the pleafure 
it procures. <t does not go back to antiquity, or look for- 
ward to fucceeding ages. The cares of life increafe, and, 
the adlions of other limes no longer amufe. Hence it is, 
that the tafte for their ancient poetry is at a low ebb among 
the ( lighlanricrs. They hs.ve not, however, thrown off the 
good qualities ot their anceftors. Hofpitaiity ftill fiibllfts, 
and an unctimmon civility to ftrangers. Friendlhip is in- 
violable, and revenge lefs blindly followed than formerly. 

To Cay any thing concerning the poetical merit of the • 
poems, would be an anticipation on the judgment of the 
public. The poem which (lands firft in the collcdion is 
truly epic. The charadlers are ftrongly marked, and the 
fePtiments breathe heroifm. The fubjeifl of it is an inva- 
fion of Ireland by Svvaran king of Lochlin, which is the 
name of Scandinavia in the Galic language. Cuchullin, . 
neral of the Irifti tribes in the minority of Ccrmac king of 
Ireland, upon intelligence of the invalion, affembled his for- 
ces near Tura, a caftle on the coaft of Ulfter. The poem 
opens with the landing of Swaran, councils are held, bat- 
tles fought, and Cuchullin is, at laft, totally defeated. In 
the mean time, Fingal, king of Scotland, whofe aid was fc- 
Hcited before the enemy landed,' arrived and expelled them 
from the ctaintry. This war, which continued but fix days 
a.nd as many nights, is, including the epifodes, the whole 

ftory 
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ftory of the poem. The fcene is the heath of Lena near a 
mountain called Croniieach in Ulfter. ' 

All that can be faid of the traiiflation, is, that it is literal, 
and that fimplicity is lludiccl. The arrangement of the 
Words ill the original is imitated, and the inverfiuns of the 
ftyie oblerved. As the tranflator claims no merit from his 
vertion, he hopes for the indulgence of the public where he 
fails. He wilhes that the imperfedl femblance he draws, 
may not prejudice the world againlt an original, which con- 
tains what is beautiful in hmplicity, and grand in the fu* 
blime. 
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IN SIX BOOKS. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

CuchulUn (general of the Irilh tribes, in the minority of Cor- 
mac, king of Ireland) fitting alone beneath a tree, at the ' 
gate of Tura, a caftle of Ulfter (the other chiefs having 
gone on a hunting party to Cromla, a neighbouring hill), 
is informed of the landing of Swaran, king of Lochlin, 
by Moran, the fon of Fithil, one of his fcouts. He con- 
venes the chiefs ; a council is held, and difputes run high 
about giving battle to the enemy. Connal, the petty king 
of Togorma and an intimate friend of Cuchullin, w'as for 
retreating, till Fingal, king of thofe Caledonians who in- 
habited the north-weft coaft of Scotland, whofe aid had 
been previoufly folicited, fhould arrive ; but Calmar, the 
fon of Matha, lord of Lara, a country in Connaught, was 
for engaging the enemy immediately. Cuchullin, of him- 
fclf willing to fight, went into the opinion of Calmar, 
Marching towards the enemy, he mifled three of his bra- 
veft heroes, Fergus, Duchomar, and Cathbat. Fergus 
Vot. I. A arriving 
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arriving, tells Cuchullin of the death of the two other 
chiefs ; which introduces the affedting epifode of Morna, 
the daughter of Cormac. The army of Cuchullin is 
deferied at a diftance by Swaran, who fent the fon of Ar- 
no to obferve the motions of the enemy, while he him- 
fclf ranged his forces in order of battle. The fon of Ar- 
no returning to Swaran, deferibes to him Cuchullin’s cha- 
riot, and the terrible appearance of that hero. The ar- 
mies engage, but night coming on, leaves the vidlory un- 
decided. Cuchullin, according to the hofpitality of the 
times, fends to Swaran a formal invitation to a feail, 
his bard Carril, the fon of Kinfena. Swaran refufes to 
come. Carril relates to Cuchullin the ftory of Grudar 
and BralTolis. A party, by Connal’s advice, is fent to 
obferve the enemy ; which clofes the adtion of the firft day. 
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C UCHULLIN * fat by Tura’s wall; by the tree 
of the ruftling leaf. His fpear leaned againfl: 
the mofly rock. His fhicld lay by him on the grafs. 
As he thought of mighty Carbar , a hero whom 
'he flew in war ; the fcout of the ocean came, Mo- 
ran the fon of Fithil ! 

Rife,” faid the youth, Cuchullin, rife ; I 
fee the Ihips of Swaran. Cuchullin, many are the 
foe : many the heroes of the dark-rolling fea.” 

“ Moran !” replied the blue-eyed chief, “ thou 
ever trembleft, fon of Fithil : Thy fears have much 
increafcd the foe. Perhaps it is the king ' of the 
lonely hills coming to aid me on green Ullin’s plains. 

“ I faw the chief,” fays Moran, tall as a rock 
of ice. His fpear is like that blafted fir. His flrield 
like the rifing moon. He fat on a rock on the 
Ihore: his dark hoft rolled, like clouds around him. 
Many, chief of men ! I faid, many are our hands 
of war. Well art thou named, the Mighty Man, 
but many mighty men are feen from Tura’s windy 
walls.” 


A 2 
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“ He anfwercd, like a ^vBve on a rock, who in 
this land appears like me ? Heroes Hand not in my 
prefence; they fall to earth beneath myhand. None 
can meet Swaran in the fight, but Fingal, king of 
ftormy hills. Once we wreftled on the heath of 
Malmor *■, and our heels overturned the wood. 
Rocks fell from their place ; and rivulets, chang- 
ing their courfe, fled murmuring from our ftrife. 
Three days we renewed our ftrife, and heroes ftood 
at a dillance and trembled. On the fourth, Fingal 
fays, that the king of the ocean fell ; but Swaran 
fays, he ftood. Let dark Cuchullin yield to him 
that is rtrong as the ftorms of Malmor.” 

“ No !” replied the blue-eyed chief, I will ne- 
ver yield to man ! Dark Cuchullin ftiall be great 
or dead ! Go, Fithil’s fon, and take my fpear. 
Strike the founding fhield of Cabalt ^ . It hangs 
at Tura’s ruftling gate ; the found of peace is not 
its voice. My heroes lhall hear on the hill.” 

He went and ftruck the bofly flrield. The hills 
and their rocks replied. The found fpreads along 
the wood ; deer ftart by the lake of roes. Curah 
leapt from the founding rock; and Connal of 
the bloody fpear. Crugal’s * breaft of fnows beats 
high. The fon of Favi leaves the dark-brown 
hind. It is the fhield of war, faid Ronar ! the 
fpear of Cuchullin, faid Lugar ! fon of the fea put 
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on thy arms ! Calmar lift thy founding fteel ! 
Puno ! dreadful hero, rife ! Cairbar from thy red 
tree of Cromla ! Bend thy white knee, O Eth ! 
and defcend from the ftreams of Lena. Ca-olt 
ftretch thy white fide as thou movell along the 
whiftling heath of Mora : thy fide that is white as 
the foam of the troubled fea, when the dark winds 
pour it on the murmuring rocks of Cuthon . 

Now I behold the chiefs, in the pride of their 
former deeds ! Their' fouls are kindled at the bat- 
tles of old; and the aftions of other times. Their 
eyes are like flames of fire. And roll in fearch of 
the foes of the land. Their mighty hands are on 
their fwords. And lightning pours from their 
fides of fleel. They come like ftreams from the 
mountains ; each rulhes roaring from his hill. 
Bright are the chiefs of battle, in the armour of 
their fathers. Gloomy and dark their heroes fol- 
low, like the gathering of the rainy clouds behind 
the red meteors of heaven. The founds of crafli- 
ing arms afcend. The grey dogs howl between. 
Unequally burfts the fong of battle. And rocking 
Cromla ‘ echoes round. On Lena’s dulky heath 
they ftand, like mift “ that fliades the hills of au- 
tumn : when broken and dark it fettles high, and 
lifts its head to heaven ! 

« Hail,” 
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** Hail,” faid Cuchullin, “ fons of the narrow 
•vales ! hail ye hunters of the deer ! Another fport 
is drawing near : It is like the dark rolling of that 
wave on the coaft! Shall we light, ye fons of war! 
or yield green Innisfail" to Lochlin ! O Connal * 
fpeak, thou firft of men ! thou breaker of the Ihields ! 
thou haft often fought with Lochlin: wilt thou lift 
thy father’s fpear ?” 

** Cuchullin!” calm the chief replied, « the fpear 
of Connal is keen. It delights to Ihine in battle ; 
and to mix with the blood of thoufands. But 
though my hand is bent on war, my heart is for 
the peace of Erin p. Behold, thou firft in Cor- 
mac’s war, the fable fleet of Swaran. His mafts 
are as numerous on our coaft as reeds In the lake 

A 

of Lego. His ftiips are like forefts clothed with 
mift, when the trees yield by, turns to the fqually 
wind. Many are his chiefs in battle. Connal is for 
peace! Fingal would fhun his arm the firft of mor- 
tal men ! Fingal who fcatters the mighty, as ftor- 
my winds the heath; when the ftreams roar through 
echoing Cona: and night fettles with all her clouds 
on the hill.” 

« Fly, thou chief of peace,” faid Calmar ^ , the 
fon of Matha; fly, Connal, to thy filent hills, 
where the fpear of battle never fhone I Purfue the 
4ark-brown deer of Cromla : and flop with thine 
' arrows 
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arrows the bounding roes of Lena. But, blue- 
eyed fon of Semo, CuchuUin, ruler of the war, 
fcatter thou the fons of Lochlin ’’ ! and roar through 
the ranks of their pride. Let no veffel of the king- 
dom of Snow bound on the dark-rolling waves of 
Inis-tore ® . O ye dark winds of Erin rife ! roar 
ye whirlwinds of the heath ! Araidlt the tcmpefl: 
let me die, torn in a cloud by angry ghofts of men; 
amidft the tempeft let Calmar die, if ever chafe 
was fport to him, fo much as the battle of nvielJs!”^ 
Calmar !” flow replied the chief, “ I never 
fled, O fon of Matha ! I w'as fwift with my friends 
in battle ; but fmall is the fame of Connal ! The 
battle was won in my prefence ; and the valiant 
overcame ! But, fon of Semo, hear my voice, re- 
gard the ancient throne of Cormac. Give wealth 
and half the land for peace, till Fingal come with 
battle. Or, if war be thy choice, 1 lift the fword 
and fpear. My joy fliall be in the midft of thou- 
fands ; and my foul brighten in the gloom of the 
fight !” ' - 

« To me,” Cuchullln repljes, “ pleafant is the 
noife of arms ! pleafant as the thunder of heaven 
before the ihower of fpring ! But gather all the 
Alining tribes, that I may view the fons of war I 
Let them move along the heath, bright as the fun- 
flilne before a florm i when the well wind collcdls 

the 
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the clouds, and the oaks of Morven echo along the 
Ihore.” 

« But where are my friends in battle? The com- 
panions of my arm in danger ? Where art thou, 
white-bofom’d Cathbat ? Where is that cloud in 
war, Duchomar * ? And haft thou left me, O Fer- 
gus “ ! in the day of the ftorm ? Fergus, firft oiir 
joy at the feaft ! fon of Rofla ! arm of death ! 
comeft thou like a roe '' from Malmor ? Like a 
hart from the echoing hills ? Hail, thou fon of 
Rofla ! What fliades the foul of war ?” 

“Four ftones""’ replied the chief, “rife on 
the grave of Cathbat. Thefe hands have laid in 
earth Duchomar, that cloud in war ! Cathbat, fon 
of Torman ! thou wert a fun-beam on the hill. 
And thou, O valiant Duchomar, like the mift of 
inarfliy Lano ; when it fails over the plains of au- 
tumn and brings death to the people. Morna, 
faireft of maids ! calm is thy deep in the cave of 
the rock. Thou haft fallen in darknefs like a ftar, 
that fhoots acrofs the defart, when the traveller is 
alone, and mourns the tranfient Beam.” 

« Say,” faid Semo’s blue-eyed fon, fay how 
fell the chiefs of Erin ? Fell they by the fons of 
Lochlin, driving in the battle of heroes ? Or what 
confines the chiefs of Cromla to the dark and nar- 
row houfe * .” 

Cathbat/* 
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** Cathbat,” replied the hero, “ fell by the fword 
of Duchomar at the oak of the noify ftreams. Du* 
chomar came to Tura’s cave ; and fpoke to the 
lovely Morna.” 

“ Morna, faireft among women, lovely daugh- 
ter of Cormac-cairbar. Why in the circle of ftones; 
in the cave of the rock, alone ? The ftream mur- 
murs hoarfely. The old itrees groan in the wind. 
The lake is troubled before thee, and dark are 
the clouds of the Iky. But thou art like fnow on 
the heath ; and thy hair like the mift of Cromla ; 
when it curls on the rocks, and fhines to the beam 
of the weft. Thy breafts are like two fmooth rocks 
feen from Brano of the ftr earns; thy arms like two 
white pillars in the halls of the mighty Fingal.” 

** From whence,” the white-armed maid replied, 
** from whence, Duchomarthe moft gloomy of men ? 
Dark are thy brows and terrible. Red are thy 
rolling eyes. Does Swaran appear on the fea ? 
What of the foe, Duchomar ?” 

<* From the hill I return, O Morna, from the 
hill of the dark-brown hinds. Three have I flain 
with my bended yew. Three with my long bound- 
ing dogs of the chafe. Lovely daughter of Cor- 
mac, I love thee as my foul. I have flain one ftately 
deer for thee. High was his branchy head ; and 
fleet his feet of wind.” ^ 

Vql. I. B “ Duchomar !” 
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Duchomar !” calm the maid replied, I love 
thee not, thou gloomy man, hard is thy heart of 
rock ; and dark thy terrible brow. But Cathbat, 
fon of Torman ^ , thou art the love of Morna. Thou 
art like a fun beam on the hill in the day of the 
■gloomy ftorm. Saweft thou the fon of I’orman, 
lovely on the hill of his hinds ? Here the daughter 
of Cormac waits the coming of Cathbat.” 

And long fhall Morna wait,” Duchomar faid, 
his blood is on my fword. Long fhall Morna 
wait for him. He fell at Branno’s ffream. High 
on Crornla I will raife his tomb, daughter of Cor- 
mac-cairbar j but fix thy love on Duchomar, his 
arm is ftrong as a ftorm.” 

And is the fon of Torman fallen?” faid the/ 
maid of the tearful eye. “ Is he fallen on his" 
echoing heath ; the youth with the breaft of fnow ? 
he that was firft in the chale of the hill; the foe of 
the ftrangers of the ocean. Duchomar thou art 
dark “ indeed, and cruel is thy arm to Morna. But 
give me that fword, my foe ! I love the blood of 
Cathbat.” 

He gave the fword to her tears. But fhe pier- 
ced his manly breaft ! He fellj like the bank of a 
mountain-ftream } and ftrctching out his arm he 
faid— 

** Daughter 
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** Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou haft flatn 
Duchomar. The fword is cold in my breaft: Mor- 
na, I feel it cold. Give me to Moina'^ the maid ; 
Duchomar was the dream of her night. She will 
raife my tomb ; and the hunter lhall fee it and 
praife me. But draw the fword from my breaft ; 
Morna, the fteel is cold.” 

She came, in all her tears, ftie came, and drew 
it from his breaft. He pierced her white fide 
with fteel; and fpread her fair locks on the ground. 
Her burfting blood founds from her fide : and her 
white arm is ftained with red. Rolling in death 
Ihe lay, and Tura’s cave anfwered to her groans. 

** Peace,” faid Cuchullin, ** to the fouls of the 
heroes; their deeds were great in danger. Let 
them ride around^ me on clouds ; and ftiew their 
featiures of war; that my foul may be ftrong in 

danger ; my arm like the thunder of heaven 

But be thou on a moon-beam, O Morna, near the 
window of my reft; when my thoughts are of peace; 
and the din of arms is over. — Gather the ftrength 
of the tribes, and move to the wars of Erin. — At- 
tend the car of my battles ; rejoice in the noife of 
my courfe. Place three fpears by my fide; follow 
the bounding of my fteeds ; that my foul may be 
Ibrong in my friends, when the battle darkens round 
the beams of my fteel.” 

B a As 
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. As rufhes a ftream of foam from the dark fha- 
dy fteep of Cromla ; when the thunder is rolling 
above, and dark-brown night refts on half the hill. 

So fierce, fo vaft, fo terrible, rulhed on the fons of 
Erin. The chief, like a whale of ocean, whom all 
his billows follow, poured valour forth as a fiream, 
rolling his might along the fliore. 

The fons of Lochlin heard the nolfe as the (bund 
of a winter-ftream. Swaran (truck his bolTy (hield, 
and called the fon of Arno. What murmur 
rolls along the hill like the gathered flies of even- 
ing ? The fons of Innis-fail defcend, or ruftling 
winds roar in the diflant wood. Such is the nolfe 
of Gormal before the white tops of my waves arife. 

O fon of Arno, afcend the hill and view the dark 
face of the heath.” 

He went, and trembling, fwift returned. His eyes 
rolled wildly round. His heart beat high againfl; 
his fide. His words were faultering, broken, flow. 

“ Rife, fon of ocean, rife chief of the dark- 
brown (hlelds. I fee the dark, tlie mountain-ftreanx 
of the battle: the deep-moving ftrength of the fons 
of Erin. — ^Thc car, the car of battle comes, like 
the flame of death; the rapid car of Cuchullin, the 
noble fon of Semo. It bends behind like a wave 
near a rock ; like, the golden mid: of the heath* 

Its (Ides are embofled with (tones, and fparkle like ' 
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the fca around the boat of night. Of polHhed yew 
is its beam, and its feat of the fmootheft bonei 
The fidcs are repleniflied with fpearsi and the bot- 
tom is the footftool of heroes. Before the right 
fide of the car is feen the fnorting horfe. The 
high-maned, broad-breafted, proud, high-leaping^ 
ftrong fteed of the hill. Loud and refounding is 
his hoof ; the fprcading of his mane above, is like 
that fiream of fmoke on the heath. Bright are 
the fides of the fieed, and his name is Sulin-Si- 
fadda. 

“ Before the left fide of the car, is feen the 
fnorting horfe. The dark-maned, high-headed, 
firong-hoofed, fleet, bounding fon of the hill: his 
name is Dufronnal among the ftormy fons of the 
fword. A thoufand thongs bind the car on high. 
Hard polilhed bits Ihine in a wreath of foam. Thin 
thongs bright-ftudded with gems, bend on the ftate- 
ly necks of the ftceds. The fteeds that like wreaths 
of mill: fly over the ftreamy vales. The wildnefs 
of deer is in their courle, the ftrength' of the eagle 
defcending on her prey. Their noife is like the 
blaft of winter on the fides of the fnow-headed 
Gormal ' . 

*» Within the car is feen the chief; the ftrong 
ftormy fon of the fword ; the hero’s name is Cu- 
chullin, fon of Semo king of Ihells. His red cheek 

is 
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is like my polifhed yew. The look of his blue* 
roiling eye is wide beneath the dark arch of his 
brow. His hair flies from his head like a flame, 
as bending forward he wields the fpear. Fly, king 
of ocean, fly ; he comes, like a florm along the 
ftreamy vale.” * 

« When did I fly,” replied the king, “ from the 
battle of many fpears } When did I fly, fon of 
Arno, chief of the little foul ? I met the ftorm of 
Gormal when the foam of my waves was high i 1 
met the ftorm of the clouds and fhall I fly from a 
hero ? W ere it Fingal himfelf my foul Ihould not 
darken before him. — Rife to the battle, my thou- 
fands ; pour round me like the echoing main. Ga« 
ther round the bright fteel of your king; ftrong as 
the rocks of my land ; that meet the ftorm with 
joy, and ftretch their dark woods to the wind.” 

As autumn’s ^ dark ftorms pour from two echo- 
ing hills, towards each other approached the he- 
roes. As two dark ftreams from high rocks meet, 
and mix and roar on the plain ; loud, rough and 
dark in battle meet Lochlin and Innis-fail. Chief 
mixes his ftrokes with chief, and man with man ; 
fteel, clanging, founded on fteel, helmets are cleft 

on high. Blood. burfts and fmokes around 

Strings twang on the polilhed yews. Darts rufh 

• along 
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along the fky. Spears fall like the circles of light 
that gild the ftormy face of night. 

As the troubled nolfe of the ocean when roll the 
waves on high; as the laft peal of the thunder of 
heaven, fuch is the noife of battle. Though Cor- 
mac's hundred bards were there to give the war to 
fong; feeble were the voices of a hundred bards to 
fend the deaths to future times. For many were 
the. falls of the heroes ; and wide poured the blood 
of the valiant. 

Mourn, ye fons of fong, the death of the noble 
Sith-allin Let the fighs of Fiona rife on the 
dark heaths of her lovely Ardan. They fell, like 
two hinds of the defart, by the hands of the migh- 
ty Swaran ; when, in the midft of thoufands he 
roared j like the fhrill fpirit of a ftorm, that fits 
dim, on the clouds of Gormal, and enjoys the death 
of the mariner. 

Nor flept thy hand by thy fide, chief of the ifle 
of mift ; many were the deaths of thine arm, Cu- 
chullin, thou fon of Semo. His fword was like 
the beam of heaven when it pierces the fons of the 
vale ; when the people are blafied and fall, and all 
the hills are burning around. Dufronnal ‘ fnorted 
over the bodies of heroes ; and Sifadda bathed 
his hoof in blood. The battle lay behind them as 
groves overturned on the defart of Cromla ; when 
' ; the 
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the blad has pafTed the heath laden with the fpirits 
«f night. 

Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of 
Ini (lore ' , bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer than the fpirit of the hills ; when it moves 
in a fun-beam at noon over the filence of Morven. 
He is fallen ! thy youth is low ; pale beneath the 
fword of Cuchullin. No more fhall valour raifc 
the youth to match the blood of kings. Trenar, 
lovely Trenar died, thou maid of Iniftore. His 
gray dogs are howling at home, and fee his palling 
ghoft. His bow is in the hall unllrung. No. found 
is in the heath of his hinds. 

As roll a thoufand waves on a rock, fo Swaran’s 
hoft came on ; as meets ^ rock a thoufand waves, 
fo Innis-fail met Swaran. Death raifes all his voi- 
ces around, and mixes with the found of their 
fhields. Each hero is a pillar of darknefs, and the 
fword a beam of fire in his hand. The field echoes 
from wing to wing, as a hundred hammers that 
rife by turns on the red fon of the furnace. 

Who are thefe on Lena’s heath that are fo 
gloomy and dark ? Who are thefe like two clouds 
“ and their fwords like lightning above them ? The 
little hills are troubled around, and the rocks trem- 
ble with all their mofs. Who is it but Ocean’s fon 
and the car-borne chief of Erin ? Many are the an- 
xious 
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xious eyes of their friendS) as they fee them dim 
on the heath. Nov night conceals the chiefs in 
her clouds, and ends the terrible fight. 

It was on Cromla’s lhaggy fide that Dorglas pla- 
ced the deer ; “ the early fortune of the chafe, be- 
fore the heroes left the hill. A hundred youths 
collefl the heath ; ten heroes blow the fire i three 
hundred chufe the polilhed ftones. The feaft is 
fmoking wide. 

CuchuUin, chief of Erin’s war, refumed his migh- 
ty foul. He Hood upon his beamy fpear, and fpoke 
to the (bn of fongs ; to Carril of other times, the 
gray-haired fon of Kinfena. ® ** Is this feaft fpread 
for me alone, and the king of Lochlin on Ullin’s 
Ihore, far from the deer of his hills, and founding 
halls of his feafts ! Rife, Carril of other times, and 
carry my words to Svmran; tell him that came 
from the roaring of waters, that CuchuUin gives 
his feaft. Here let him liften to the found of my 
groves amidft the clouds of ifight. For cold and 
bleak the bluftering winds rufh over the foam of 
his feas. Here let them praife the trembling harp, 
and hear the fongs of heroes. 

Old CarrU went, with fofteft voice, and called 
the king of dark-brown fhields. Rife from the 
Ikins of thy chafe, rife, Swaran king of groves. 
CuchulUn gives the joy of fhells} partake the feaft 
VoL. I. C of 
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of Erin’s blue- eyed chief.” He anfwered like the 
fullen found of Cromla before a ftorm. Though, 
all thy daughters, Innis-fail ! fhould extend their 
arms of fnow; raife high the heavings of their 
breafts, and foftly roll their eyes of love ; yet, fix- 
ed as Lochlin’s thoufand rocks, here Swaran fhall 
remain ; till morn, with the young beams of my 
eaft, Ihall light me to the death of Cuchullin. 
Pleafant to my ear is Lochlin’s wind. It rulhes 
over my feas. It fpeaks aloft in all my fhrowds, 
and brings my green forefts to my mind; the green 
forefts of Gormal that often echoed to my winds, 
when my fpear was red in the chafe of the boar. 
Let dark Cuchullin yield to me the ancient throne 
of Cormac, or Erin’s torrents fhall fhew from their 
hills the red foam of the blood df his pride.” 

« Sad is the found of Swaran’s voice,” faid Car- 
ril of other times ; « Sad to himfelf alone,” faid 
the blue-eyed fon of Semo. <* But, Carril, raife 
thy voice on high, and tell the deeds of other times. 
Send thou the night away in fong ; and give the 
joy of grief. For many heroes and maids of love 
have moved on Innis-fail. And lovely are the fongs 
of woe that are heard on Albion’s rocks; when the 
noife of the chafe is over, and the flxeams of Cona 
anfwer to the voice of Oflian p .” 
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** In other days,” ’ Carril replies, “ came the 
fons of Ocean to Erin.” A thoufand velTels bound- 
ed over the waves to Ullin’s lovely plains. The 
fons of Innis-fail arofe to meet the race of dark- 
brown fhields. Cairbar, firft of men was there, 
and Grudar, ftately youth. Long had they ftrove 
for the fpotted bull, that lowed on Golbun’s ’’ echo- 
ing heath. Each claimed him as his own; and 
death was often at the point of their fteel. Side 
by Ude the heroes fought, and the Grangers of O- 
cean fled. Whofe name was fairer on the hill than 
the name of Cairbar and Grudar ? But ah ! why 
ever lowed the bull on Golbun’s echoing heath ? 
They faw him leaping like the fnow. The wrath 
of the chiefs returned. 

On Lubar’s * grally banks they fought, and Gru- 
dar like a fun-beam, fell. Fierce Cairbar came to 
the vale of the echoing Tura, where Braflblis ‘ fair- 
efl: of his fiflers, all alone, raifed the fong of grief. 
She fung of the afUons of Grudar, the youth of 
her fecret foul. She mourned him in the field of 
blood ; but ftill flie hoped for his return. Her 
white bofom is feen from her robe, as the moon 
from the clouds of night. Her voice was fofter 
than the harp to raife the fong of grief. Her foul 
was fixed on Grudar ; the fecret look of her eye 
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was his. When fhalt thou come in thine arms, 
thou mighty in the war ?” 

Take, Braflblis,” Cairbar came and faid, take, 
Braflblis, this fhield of blood. Fix it on high with- 
in my hall, the armour of my foe.” Her foft heart 
beat againft her fide. Diftrafted, pale, Ihe flew. 
She found her yonth in all his blood ? flic died on 
Cromla’s heath. Here refts their duft, Cuchullin; 
and thefe two lonely yews, fprung from their tombs, 
wifh to meet on high. Fair was Braflblis on the 
plain, and Grudar on the hill. The bard lhall pre- 
ferve their names, and rcp>cat them to future times.'* 
*« Plcafant is thy voice, O Carril,” faid the blue- 
eyed chief of Erin. « Lovely are the words of o- 
ther times. They are like the calm fhowcr“of 
fpring, when the fun looks on the field, and the 
light cloud flics over the hills. Strike the harp 
in praife of my love, the lonely fun-beam of Dun- 
fcaich. Strike the harp in the praife of Bragela, * 
of her that I left in the ifle of Mift, the fpoufe of 
Semo’s fon. Doft thou raife thy fair face from 
the rock to find the fails of Cuchullin ? The fea -is 
rolling far diftant, and its white foam fliall deceive 
thee for my fails. Retire, for it is night, my love, 
and the dark winds figh in thy hair. Retire to 
the halls of my feafts, and think of the times that 
are pall:: for 1 will not return till the ftorm of war 
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is ceafed. O Connal, fpeak of wars and arms, and 
fend her from my mind, for lovely with her raven- 
hair is the white bofomed daughter of Sorglan.” 

Connal, flow to fpeak, replied, « Guard againft 
the race of Ocean. Send thy troop of night abroad, 
and watch the flrength of Swaran. Cuchullin ! I 
am for peace till the race of the defart come ; till 
Flngal come the firfl of men, and beam, like the 
fun, on our fields.” 

The hero firuck the fhield of his alarms ; the 
warriors of the night moved on. The reft lay in 
the heath of the deer, and flept amidft the dufky 
wind. The ghofts ^ of the lately dead were near, 
and fwam on gloomy clouds. And far diftant, 
in the dark filence of Lena, the feeble voices were 
heard. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The ghoft of Crugal, one of the Irifli heroes who was killed 
' in battle, appearing to Cohnal, foretels the defeat of Cu- 
cbuUin in the next battle ; and eamefUy advifes him to 
make peace with Swaran. Connal communicates the vi> 
fion ; but Cuchullin is inflexible ; from a principle of ho- 
nour he would not be the firft to fue for peace, and he 
refolved to continue the war. Morning comes ; Swaran 
propofes difhonourable terms to Cuchullin, which are 
rcjeiSed. The battle begins, and is obftinately fought 
for fome time, until, upon the flight of Grumal, the 
whole Irilh army gave way. Cuchullin and Connal co- 
ver their retreat ; Carril leads them to a neighbouring 
hill, whither they are foon followed by Cuchullin him- 
felf, who defcries the fleet of Fingal making towards the 
coaft ; but, night coming on, he loft light of it again. 
Cuchullin, dcjeifted after his defeat, attributes his ill fuc- 
cefs to the death of Ferda his friend, whom he had killed 
fome time before. Carril, to fhew that ill fuccefs did 
not always attend thofc who innocently killed their friends, 
introduces the epifode of Comal and Galvina. 
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C ONNAL* lay by the found of the mountain 
(Vream, beneath the aged tree. A Hone, 
with its mofs, fupported his head. Shrill through 
*. the heath of Lena, he heard the voice of night. 
At a diftance from the heroes he lay, for the foix 
of the fword feared no foe. 

My hero faw in his reft a dark- red flrejtni of fue 
coming down from the hill. Crugal fat upon the 
beam, a chief that lately fell. He fell by the hand 
of Swaran, driving in the battle of heroes. His 
face is like the beam of the fetling ntoon; his robes 
are of the clouds of the hill : his ejes are like two 
decaying llames. Dark is the wound of his bread. 

“ Crugal,” fald the mighty Connal, “ fon of 
Dcdgal famed on the hill of deer. Whyfo pale 
and fad, thou breaker of the Ihiclds ? Thou haft 
never been pale for fear. \VTat Jiftui bs the fou 
of the hill 

Dim, and in tears, he flood and ftretched his 
pale band over the hero. Faintly he raifed his 
feeble voice, like the gate of the reedy Lego. 

VoL. I. D “ My 
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** O Connal, is on my native hills 

but my corfe is on the fands of Ullin. Thou ftialt 
never talk with Crugal, or find his lone fteps ia 
the heath. I am light as the blall; of Cromla, and 
I move like the lhadow of mift. Connal, fon of 
Colgar,** I fee the dark cloud of death : it hovers 
over the plains of Leno. The fons of green Erin- 
fhall fall. Remove from the field of ghofts,” Like' 
the d-arkened moon‘d he retired, in the midft of the 
whiftling blaft. 

Stay,” faid the mighty Connal, ** ftay my 
dark*rcd friend. Lay by that beam of heaven, fon 
of the windy Cromla. What cave of the hill is 
thy lonely houfe ? What green-headed hill is the 
place of thy reft ? Shall we not hear thee in the 
ftorm.? In the noife of the mountain ftream? When 
the feeble fons of the wind come forth, and ride 
on the blaft of the defart.” 

The foft-voiced Connal rofe in the midft of his 
founding arms. He ftruck his (hield above Cu- 
chullin. The fian of battle waked. 

“ Why,” faid the ruler of the car, ** comes Con- 
nal through the night .? My fpear might turn a- 
gainft the found ? and CuchulUn mourn the death 
of his friend. Speak, Connal, fon of Colgar, fpeak, 
thy counfel is like the fi)n of heaven.” 

<* Son 
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« Son of Scmo,” replied the chief, “ the ghoft 
of Crugal came from the cave of his hill. The 
flars dim-twinkled through his form; and his voice 
was like the found of a diftant ftream. He is a 
meflenger of death. He fpeaks of the dark and 
narrow houfe. Sue for peace, O chief of Dun- 
fcaich ; or fly over the heath of Lena.” 

** He fpoke to Connal,” replied the hero, 
though ftars dim-twinkled through his form. 
Son of Colgar, h was the wind that murmured in 
the caves of Lena. Or if it was the form of Cru- 
gal, why didft thon not force him to my fight. 
Haft thou inquired where is his cave ? The houfi: 
of the fon of the wind? My fword might find that 
voice, and force his knowledge from him. And 
finall is his knowledge, Connal, for he was here 
to-day. He could not have gone beyond our hills, 
and who could tell him there of our death ?” 

« Ghofts fly on clouds and ride on winds,” faid 
Connal’s voice of wifdora. « They reft together 
in their caves, and talk of mortal men.” 

« Then let them talk of mortal men ; pf every 
man but Erin^s chief. Let me be forgot in their 
cave i for I will not fly from Swaran. If I muft 
fall, my tomb fhall rife amidft the fame of future 
times. The hunter fliall fhed a tear on my ftone; 
and forrow dwell round the high-bofomed Bragela. 
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I fear not death, but I fear to fly, for Fingal faw 
me often vi£lorious. Thou dim phantom of the 
hill, fliew thyfelf to me ! come on thy beam of 
heaven, and fliew me my death in thine hand; 
yet will I not fly, thou feeble fon of the wind. 
Go, fon of Colgar, flrike the fltield of Caithbat, 
it hangs between the fpears. Let my heroes rife 
to the found in the midfl of the battles of Erin. 
Though Fingal delays his coming with the race of 
flormy hills ; we fliall fight, O Colgar’s fon, and 
die in the battle of heroes.” 

The found fpreads wide ; the heroes rife, like 
the breaking of a blue-rolling wave. They flood 
on the heath, like oaks with all their branches 
round them ' ; when they echo to the flream of 
frofl, and their withered leaves ruftle to the wind. 

HighCromla’s head of clouds is gray; the morn- 
ing trembles on the half-enlightened ocean. The 
blue, gray mi ft fwims flowly by, and hides the fans 
of Innis-fail. 

Rife ye,” faid the king of the dark-brown 
fliields, “ ye that come from Lochlin’s waves. 
The fans of Erin have fled from our arms — purfue 
them over the plains of Lena. And Morla, go to 
Cormac’s hall and bid them yield to Swaran ; be- 
fore the people fliall fall into the tomb ; and the 
hills of Ullin b« fllent. They rofe like a flock of 

fca-fowl 
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fca-fowl when the waves expel them from the 
fliore.” Their found was like a thoufand ftreams 
that meet in Cona’s vale, when after a ftormy night, 
they turn their dark eddies beneath the pale light 
of the morning. 

As the dark fhadcs of autumn fly over the hills 
of grafs ; fo gloomy, dark, fucceflive came the 
chiefs of Lochlin’s echoing w'oods. Tall as the 
flag of Morven moved on the king of groves. His 
fhining fhield is on his fide like a flame on the 
heath at night, when the world is filent and dark, 
and the traveller feesfomeghoft fporting in the beam. 

A blaft from the troubled ocean removed the 
fettled mifl. The fons of Innis-fail appear like z 
ridge of rocks on the fhore. 

« Go, Morla, go,” faid Lochlin’s king, “ and 
ofler peace to thefe. Offer the terms we give to 
kings when nations bow before us. When the 
valiant are dead in war, and the virgins weeping 
on the field.” 

Great Morla came, the fon of Swart, and ftately 
flrode the king of fliields. He fpoke to Erin’s 
blue-eyed fon, among the Icffer heroes. 

“ Take Sw'aran’s peace,” the warrior fpoke, 

the peace he gives to kings, when the natioq 
bow before him. Leave Ullin’s lovely plains to 
ys, and give thy fpoufc and day. Thy fpoufe 
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higli-bofom’d heaving fair. Thy dog that overtakes 
the wind. Give thefe to prove the weaknefs of 
thine arm, and live beneath our power.” 

Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, that 
Cuchullin never yields. I give him the dark-blue 
rolling of ocean, or I give his people graves in 
Erin f Never fliall a ftranger have the lovely fun- 
beam of Dunfcaich ; nor ever deer fly on Lochlin’s 
hills before the nimble-footed Luath.” 

Vain ruler of the car,” faid Morla, wilt thou 
fight the king} that king whofe fhips of many 
groves could carry off thine Ifle ? So little is thy 
green-hilled Ullin to the king of ftormy waves.” 

In words I yield to many, Morla } but this 
fword fhall yield to none. Erin fliall own the 
fway of Cormac, while Connal and Cuchullin live» 
O Connal, flrfl of mighty men, thou hafl heard 
the words of Morla ; fliall thy thoughts then be 
of peace, thou breaker of the fliields ? Spirit of 
fallen Crugal ! why didft thou threaten us with 
death 1 The narrow houfe fliall receive me in the 
midft of the light of renown. Exalt, ye fons of 
Innis-fail, exalt the fpear and bend the bow } rufh 
on the foe in darknefs, as the fpirits of ftormy 
nights.” 

Then difmal, roaring, fierce, and deep the gloom 
of battle rolled along \ as tnift ^ that is pour'd on 
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the valley, when ftorms invade the filent fun-fhine 
of heaven. The chief moves before in arms, like 
an angry ghoft before a cloud } when meteors in- 
clofe him with fire ; and the dark winds ate in his 
hand. Carril, far on the heath, bids the horn 
of battle found. He raifes the voice of the fong, 
and pours his foul into” the minds of heroes. 

Where,” faid the mouth of the fong, “ wherO 
h the fallen Crugal ? He lies forgot on earth, and 
the hall of (hells ® is filent. Sad is the fpoufe of 
Crugal, for (he is a ftranger •* in the hall of het^ 
fbrrow. But who is (he, that, like a fun-beam,- 
flies before the ranks of the foe i It is Degrena * , 
lovely fair, the fpoule of fallen Crugal. Her hair 
is on the wind behind. Her eye is red ; her voice 
is (hrill. Green, empty is thy Crugal now, hi» 
form is in the cave of the hill. He comes to the 
ear of reft, and raifes his feeble voice; like the 
humming of the mountain-bee, or collefted flics 
of evening. But Degrena falls like a cloud of the 
morn ; the fword of Lochlin is in her fide. Cair- 
bar, (he is fallen, the rifing thought of thy youthi- 
She is fallen, O Cairbar, the thought of thy youth- 
ful hours.” 

Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful found, and 
rulhed on like ocean’s whale ; he faw the death 
of his daughter ; and roared in the midft of thou- 
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fancls llis fpear met a fon of Lochlin, ami bat* 
tie fprcad from wing to wing. As a hundred winds 
in Locldin’s proves, as fire in the firs of a hundred 
hills ; To loud, fo ruinous and vaft the ranks of 
men are hewed down. Cuchuilin cut oft' heroes 
like thifilcs, and Swaran wafted Erin. Curach 
fell by his hand, and Cairbar of the bolTy fliield. 
hlorglan lies in lifting reft ; and Ca-olt quivers as 
he dies. His white breaft is ftained with his blood: 
and his yellow hair ftretched in the duft of Iris na- 
tive land. He often had fpread the feaft where 
he fell ; and often raifed the voice of the harp : 
Vbtn his dogs leapt around for joy j and the youths 
cf tl'.e chale prepared the bow. 

billl bwaran advanced, as a ftream that burfts 
from the defart. The little hills are rolled in its 
courle ; and the rocks half-funk by its fide. But 
Cuchuilin flood before him like a hill th^ cat- 
cltes the clouds of heaven. The winds contend on 
its head of pines ; and the hail rattles on its rocks. 
But, linn in its ftrength, it Hands and lhades the 
iilent vale of Cona. 

bo Cuchuilin ftiaded the fons of Erin, and flood 
in the midft of thoe.fands. Blood rifes like the 
fount of a rock, from panting heroes around him. 
But Erin falls on either wing like fnow in the day 
•f the fun. 

O fons 
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O fons of Innis-fail,” faid Gruinal, Lochlin 

conquers on the field. Why ftrive we as reeds 
againft the wind ! Fly to the hill of dark-brown 
hinds.” He fled like the flag of Morven, and his 
fpear is a trembling beam of light behind him. Few 
fled with Grumal, the chief of the little foul: they 
fell in the battle of heroes on Lena’s echoing heath. 

High on his car, of many gems, the chief of 
Erin flood ; he flew a mighty fon of Lochlin, and 
fpoke, in hafle, to Connal. “ O Connal, firfl of 
mortal men, thou hafl taught this arm of death ! 
Though Erin’s fons have fled, fhall we not fight the 
foe? O Carril, fon of other times, carry my living 
friends to that bufhyhill. Here, Connal, let us fland 
like rocks, and fave our flying friends.” 

Connal mounts the car of light. They flretch 
their fhields like the darkened moon ? the daugh- 
ter of the flarry fkies, when fhe moves, a dun cir- 
cle, through heaven.^ Sithfadda panted up the 
hill, and Dunfronnal haughty fleed. Like waves 
behind a whale, behind them rufhed the foe. 

Now on the rifing fide of Cromla flood Erin’s 
few fad fonsj like a grove through which the flame 
had ruflied, hurried on by the winds of the ftor- 
my night. Cuchullin flood befide an oak. He 
rolled his red eye in lllence, and heard the wind 
in his bufhy hair } when the fcout of ocean came, 
Voi.. I. £ Moran 
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Moran the f’on of Fithil. “ The fliips,” he cried, 
“ the fhips of thelonely ifle ! There Fingal comes, the 
firft of men, the breaker of the fliields. The waves 
foam before his hlack prows. His mafts with falls 
arc like groves in clouds. 

« Blow,” faid Cuchullin, ** all ye winds that 
nilh over my ifle of lovely mift. Come to the 
death of thouf,]inds, O chief of the hills of hinds. 
Thy fails, my friend, are to me like the clouds of 
the morning ; and thy fliips like the light of hea- 
ven ; and thou thyfelf like a pillar of fire that 
giveth light in the night. O Connal, firft of men,' 
how pleafant are our friends ! But the night is ga- 
thering around ; where now are tire fliips of Fin- 
gal ? Here let us pat’s the hours of darknefs, and 
wifli for the moon of heaven.” 

'i he winds came down on the woods. The tor- 
rents ruflied from the rocks. Rain gathered round 
the head of Cromla ; and the red ftars trembled 
between the flying clouds. Sad, by the fide of a 
ftream whofe found was echoed by a tree, fad by 
the fideiof a ftream the chief of Erin fat. Connal 
fon of Colgar was there, and Carril of other times. 

“ Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin,” faid the 
fon of Semo, “ unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin 
fince he flew his friend. Ferda, thou fon of Dam- 
aian, I loved thee as myfelf.” 

« How, 
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<* How, Cuchuilin, fon of Semo, fell the break- 
er of the (liields? Well I remember,” laid Con- 
nal, the noble fon of Damman. Tall and fair 
he was like the rain- bow of the hill.” 

** Ferda from Albion came, the chief of a hun- 
dred hills. In Muri’s"' hall he learned the fword, 
and won the friendlhlp of Cuchuilin. W e moved 
to the ch.afe together ; and one was our bed in the 
heath. 

“ Deu gala was the fpoufe of Cairbar, chief of the 
plains of Ullin. She was covered with the light 
of beauty, but her heart was the houfe of pride. She 
loved that fun-beam of youth, the noble fon of 
Damman.” “ Cairbar,” faid the white armed wo- 
man, “ give me half of the herd. No more I will 
remain in yoqr halls. Divide the herd, dark Cair- 
bar.” 

“ Let Cuchuilin,” faid Cairbar, ** divide ray herd 
on the hill. His bread is the feat of juftice.' De- 
part thou light of beauty.” I went and divided 
the |icrd. One fnow-white bull remained. I gave 
that bull to Cairbar. The wrath of Deugala rofe. 

** Son of Damman,” begun the fair, « Cuchui- 
lin pains my foul. 1 mud hear of his death, or 
Lubar’s dream fhall over me. My pale ghod lhall 
wander near thee, and mourn the wound of my 

E 2 pride. 
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pride. Pour out the blood of Cuchullin or pierce 
this heaving bread.” 

“ Deugala,” faid the fair-haired youth, “ how* 
ftiall I flay the fon of Semo ? He is the friend of 
my fecret thoughts, and ftiall I lift the fword ? She 
wept three days before him, on the fourth he cpn- 
fented to fight. 

** I will fight my friend, Deugala ! but may I 
fall by his fword. Could I wander on the hill and 
behold the grave of Cuchullin ?” We fought on 
the hills of Muri. Our fwords avoid a wound. 
They Hide on the helmets of fteel ; and found on 
the 'flippcry fliields. Deugala was near with a 
fmile, and faid to the fon of Damman : ** Thine 
arm is feeble, thou fun-beam of youth. Thy years 
are not ftrong for fteel. Yield to the fon of Semo. 
He is like the rock of Malmor.” 

*< The tear is in the eye of youth. He, faul- 
tering faid, to me : Cuchullin, raife thy bofly 

ihield.' Defend thee from the hand of thy friend. 
My foul is laden with grief : for I muft flay the 
chief of men.” 

I fighed as the wind in the chink of a rock. I 
lifted high the edge of my fteel. The fun beam 
of the battle fell ; the firft of Cuchullin’s friends. 

Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin fince the hero 

k\l. 
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“ Mournful is thy tale, fon of the car,” faid 
Carril of other times. It fends my foul back to - 
the ages of old, and to the days of other years. 
Often have I heard of Comal who flew the friend 
he loved ; yet victory attended his fteel ; and the 
battle was confumed in his prefence. 

Comal was a fon of Albion ; the chief of an 
hundred hills. His deer drunk of a thoufand 
ftreams. A thoufand rocks replied to the voice 
of his dogs. His face was the mildncfs of youth.; 
His hand the death of heroes. One was his love, 
and fair was Ihe ! the daughter of mighty Conloch. 
She appeared like a fun- beam among women. And 
her hair was like the wing of the raven. Her dogs 
■were taught to the chafe. Her bow-ftring found, 
ed on the •winds of the foreft. Her foul was fixed 
on Comal. Often met their eyes of love. Their 
courfe in the chafe was one, and happy were their 
words in fecret. But Gormal loved the maid, the 
dark chief of the gloomy Ardven. He watched 
her lone fteps in the heath ; the foe of unhappy 
Comal. 

« One day, tired of the chafe, when the mift 
had concealed their friends, Comal and the daugh-* 
ter of Conloch met in the cave of Ronan “ . It 
was the wonted haunt of Comal. Its lides were 
' hung 
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hung with his arms. A hundred fliields of thongs 
wrcre there ; a hundred helms of founding fteel.” 

<* Reft here,” he faid, “ my love Galvina; thou 
light of the cave of Ronan. A deer appears on 
Mora's brow. I go; but I will foon return.” “ I 
fear,” ftie faid, “ dark Grumal my foe ; he haunts 
the cave of Ronan. I will reft among the arms ; 
but foon return, my love.” 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter 
of Conloch would try his love. She clothed her 
white fides with his armour, and ftrode from the 
cave of Ronan. He thought it was his foe. His 
heart beat high. His colour changed, ahd dark- 
nefs dimmed his eye. He drew the bow. The 
arrow flew. Galvina fell in blood. He run with 
wildnefs in his fteps and called the daughter of 
Conloch. No anfwer in the lonely rock.” “Where 
art thou, O my love !” He faw at length, her 
heaving heart beating around the feathered dart. 
<* O Conloch’s daughter, is it thou ?” — He funk 
upon her breaft. 

** The hunters found the haplefs pair ; he after- 
wards walked the hill. But many and filent were 
his fteps round the dark dwelling of his love. The 
fleet of the ocean came. He fought ; the ftran- 
gers-fled. He fearched for his death over the field. 
Put who could kill the mighty Comal ! He threw 
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away his dark-brown fliield. An arrow found his 
manly breaft. He deeps with his loved Galvina at 
the noife of the founding furge. Their green tombs 
are feen by the mariner, when he bounds on the 
waves of the north.” 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Cuchullin, pleafed with the ftory of Carril, infifts with that 
bard for more of his fongs. He relates the acftions of Fin- 
gal in Lochlin, and death of Agandecca the beautiful lif- 
ter of Swaran. He had fcarce finifiiLd, when Calmar the 
fon of Matlia, who had advifed the firft battle, came 
wounded from the field, and told them of Swaran’s de- 
fign to furprife the remains of the IriHi army. He him- 
■felf propofes to withftand fingly tlie whole force of the 
enemy, in a narrow pafs, till the Irifa Diould make good 
their retreat. Cuchullin, touched with the gallant pro- 
pofal of Calmar, refolves to accompany him, and orders 
Carril to carry off the few that remained of the Irifli. 
Morning comes, Calmar dies of his wounds ; and, the 
fhips of the Caled'jnians appearing, Swaran gives over 
the purfuit of the Irilli, and returns to oppofe Fingal’s 
landing. Cuchullin alhamed, after his defeat, to appear 

' before Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal enga- 
ges the enemy, puts them to flight; but the coming on of 
night makes the vidtory not decilive. The king, who 
had obferved the gallant behaviour of his grandfon Ofear, 
gives him advices concerning his condudt in peace and 
war. • He recommends to him to place the example of 
his fathers before his eyes, as the beft model for his con- 
dudl ; which introduces the epifode concerning Fainafol- 
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lis, the daughter of the king of Craca, whom Fingal had 
taken under his protetftion, in his youth. Fillan and Of- 
car are difpatched to obferve the motions of the enemy 
by night ; Gaul the fon of Morni deflres the command of 
the army, in the neat battle ; which Fingal promifes to 
give him. Some general reflexions of the poet clofe the 
third day. 
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“ T^LEASANT are the words of the fong,” faid. 

JL Cuchullin, « and lovely are the tales of o- 
ther times. They are like the calm dew of the 
morning on the hill of roes, when the fun is faint 
on its fide, and the lake is fettled and blue in the 
vale. O Carril, raife again thy voice, and let me 
hear the fong of Tura : which was fung in my halls 
of joy, when Fingal king of fliields was there, and 
glowed at the deeds of his fathers.” 

“ Fingal ! thou man of battle,” faid Carril, 
“ early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin .was con- 
fumed in thy wrath, when thy youth ftrove with 
the beauty of maids. They fmiled at the fair- 
blooming face of the hero ; but death was in his 
hands. He was ftrong as the waters of Lora. 
His followers were like the roar of a thouland 
ftreams. They took the king of Lochlin in battle, 
but reftored him to his (hips. His big heart fwell- 
ed with pride \ and the death of the youth was 
dark in his foul. For none ever, but Fingal, over- 
came the ilrength of the mighty Starno 

Fa “He 
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He fat in the halis of his fliells jn Lochlin’s 
woody land. He called the gray- haired Snivan, 
that often fung round the circle * of Loda : when 
the done of power heard his cry, and the battle 
turned in the licld of the valiant. 

“ Go, gray, haired Snivan,” Starno faid, go to 
Ardvcn’s fea-fnrrounded rocks. Tell to Fingal 
king of the defart ; he that is the faireft among his 
thoul'ands, tell him I give him my daughter, the 
lovelicft maid that ever heaved a’breaft of fnow. 
Her arms are white as the foam of my waves. 
Her foul is generous and mild. Let him come 
with his br.iveft heroes to tne daughter of the fe- 
crei hall.” 

Siii\au came to Albion’s windy hills : and fair- 
haired Firgal went. His kindled foul flew before 
him as he bounded on the waves of the north. 

“ Welcome,” faid the dark-brown Starno, 
“ welcome, king of rocky Morven; and ye his he- 
roes of might ; fons of the lonely ifie ! Three days 
within luy halis lhall ye fcaft; and three days pur- 
fue my boars, that your fame may reach the maid 
that dwells in the fecret hall.” 

“ The king of fnow ^ defigned their death, and 
gave the feafl of fliells. Fingal, who doubted the 
foe, kept on his arms of fteel. The fons of death 
were afraid, and fled from the eyes of the hero- 

The 
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The voice of fprightly mirth arofe. The trembling 
harps of joy are ftrung. Bards fing the battle of 
heroes ; or the heaving breaft of love. Ullin, Fin- 
gal’s bard, was there ; the fweet voice of the hill 
of Cona. He praifed the daughter of fnow ; and 
Morven’s ' high-defcended chief. The daughter 
of fnow overheard, and left the hall of her fecret 
ligh. She came in all her beauty, like the moon 
from the cloud of the eaft. Lovelinefs was around 
her as light. Her fteps were like the mufic of 
fongs. She faw the youth and loved him. He 
was the ftolen figh of her foul. Her blue eye rolled 
on him in lecret : and flie bleft the chief of Morven. 

“ The third day, with all its beams, flione 
bright on the wood of boars. Forth moved the 
dark-browed Starno ; and Fingal, king of Ihields. 
Half the day they fpent in the chafe; and the 
fpear of Fingal was red in the blood of Gormal ^ . 

It was then the daughter of Starno, with blue 
eyes rolling in tears, came with her voice of love, 
and fpoke to the king of Morven. 

“ Fingal, high-defcended chief, truft not Star- 
no’s heart of pride. Within that wood he has 
placed his chiefs ; beware of the wood of death. 
But, remember, fon of the hill, remember Agan- 
decca ; fave me from the wrath of my father, king 
of the windy Morven !” 

* “ The 
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The youth, with unconcern, went on ; his 
heroes by his lide. The fons of death fell by his 
hand •, and Gormal echoed around. 

“ Before the halls of Starno the fons of the chafe 
convened. The king’s dark brows were like clouds. 
His eyes like meteors of night. “ Bring hither,’ 
he cries, “ Agandecca to her lovely king of Morven. 
His hand is ftained with the blood of my people ; 
and her words have not been in vain.” 

“ She came with the red eye of tears. She came 
with her loofe raven locks. Her white breaft hea- 
ved with liglis, like the foam of the ftreamy Lu- 
bar. Starno pierced her fide wdth fteel. She fell 
like a wreath of fnow that Aides from the rocks of 
Ronan ; when the woods are A;ill, and the echo 
deepens in the vale. 

Then Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs, his vali- 
ant chiefs took arms. The gloom of the battle 
roared, and Lochlin fied or died. Pale, in his 
bounding Aiip he doled the maid of the raven hair. 
Her tomb afeends on Ardven, and the fea roars 
* round the dark dwelling of Agandecca.” 

“ Blefled be Iter foul,” faid Cuchullin, and 
blelFed be the mouth of the fong. Strong was the 
youth of Fingal, and ftrong is his arm of age. 
Lochlin Aiall fall again before the king of echoing 
Morven. Shew thy face from a cloud, O moon ; 
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light his white fails on the wave of the night. AnJ 
if any ftrong fpirit * of heaven fits on that low- 
hung cloud ; turn his dark fhips from the rock, 
thou rider of the ftorm !” 

Such were the words of Cuchullin at the found 
of the mountain-ftream ; when Cal mar afcended 
the hill, the wounded fon of Matha. From the 
field he came in his blood. He leaned on his 
bending fpear. Feeble is the arm of battle ! but 
ftrong the foul of the hero ! 

Welcome ! O fon of Matha,” faid Connal, 
** welcome art thou to thy friends ! Why burfis 
that broken figh from the breafl: of him that never 
feared before ?” 

** And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of the 
pointed fteel. My foul brightens in danger, and 
exults in the noife of battle. 1 am of the race of 
fteel ; my fathers never feared. 

“ Cormar was the firft of my race. He fported 
through the ftorms of the waves. His black fkiff 
bounded on the ocean ; and travelled on the wings 
of the blaft. A fpirit once embroiled the nigjat^ 
Seas fwell and rocks refound. Wijjds drive aldirg 
the clouds. The lightning flies on wings of fire. 
He feared, and came to land ; then bluflied that 
he feared at all. He rulhed again among the 
waves to find the fon of the wind. Three youths 
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guide the bounding bark ; he flood with the fword 
unflicathed. When the low-hung vapour palTed, 
he took it by the curling head, aud fearched its 
dark womb with his fteel. The Ion of the wind 
forfook the air. The moon and ftars returned. 

“ Such was the boldnefs of my race ; and Cal- 
mar is like his fathers. Danger flies from the up- 
lifted fword. They beft fucceed who dare.” 

But now, ye fons of green- valley’d Erin, retire 
from Lena’s bloody heath. Colledl: the fad rem- 
nant of our friends, and join the fword of Fingal. 

1 heard the found of Lochlin’s advancing arms ; 
but Calmar will remain and fight. My voice fhall 
be fuch, my friends, as ^if thoufands were behind 
me. But, fon of Semo, remember me. Remem- 
ber Calmar’s lifelefs corfe. After Fingal has wafted 
the field, place me by fome ftone of remembrance, 
that future times may hear my fame ; and the mo- 
ther *• of Calmar rejoice- over the ftone of my re- 
nown.” 

No : fon of Matha,” faid Cuchullin, “ I will ^ 
never leave thee. My joy is in the unequal field ; 
my foul increafes in danger. Connal, and Carril 
of other times, carry off the fad fons of Erin j and 
when the battle is over, fearch for our pale corfes 
in this narrow way. For near this oak we lhall 
iland in the ftream of the battik of thoufands. O 
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Fithil’s fon, with feet of wind, lly over the heath 
of Lena. Tell to Finga! that Erin is inthralled, 
and bid the king of Morven hafien. O let him 
come like the lim in a llorm, when he Ihines on 
the hills of grafs.” 

Morning is gray on Cromla ; the fons of the fea 
afeend. Calmar flood forth to meet them in the 
pride of his kindling foul. But pale was the face 
of the warrior j he leaned on his father’s fpear. 
That fpear which he brought from Lara’s hall, 
when the foul of his mother was fad. But flowly 
now the hero falls, like a tree on the plains of 
Cona. Dark Cuchullin ftands alone like a rock ' 
in a fandy vale. The fea comes with its waves, 
and roars on its hardened fides. Its head is cover- 
ed with foam, and the hills are echoing around* 
Now from the, gray mill of the ocean, the white- 
failed fhips of Fingal appear. High is the grove 
of their mails as they nod, by turns, on the rolling 
wave. 

• Swaran faw them from the hill, and returned 
from the fons of Erin. As ebbs the refounding 
fea, through the hundred ifles of Inillore ; fo loud, 
fo vafl, fo immenfe returned the fons of Lochlin 
againft the king of the defart hill. But bending, 
weeping, fad, and flow, and dragging his long 
fpear behind, Cuchullin funk in Cromla’s wood. 
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and mourned his fallen friends. He feared the 
face of Fingal, who was wont to greet him from 
the fields of renown. 

“ How many lie there of my heroes ! the chiefs 
of Innis-fail ! they that were cheerful in the hall^ 
when the found of the {hells arofe. No more 
fliall I find their {leps in the heath, or hear their 
voice in the chafe of the hinds. Pale, filent, low 
on bloody beds are they who were my friends ! O 
fpirits of the lately dead, meet CuchuHin on his 
heath. Gonverfe with him on the wind, when 
the ruftling tree of Tura’s cave refounds. There, 
far remote, I (hall lie unknown. No bard fliaU 
hear of me. No gray ftone fhall rife to my re- 
nown. Mourn me with the dead, O Bragela ! de- 
parted is my fame.” 

Such were the words of CuchuUin, when he 
funk in the woods of Cromla. 

Fingal, tall in his ihip, flretched his bright lance 
before him. Terrible was the gleam of the fteel: 
k was like the green meteor of death, fetting in 
the heath of Malmor, when the traveller is alonc^ 
and the broad moon is darkened in heaven. 

The battle is over,” faid the king,' ** and I 
behold the blood, of my friends. Sad is the heath 
of Lena ! and mournful the oaks of Cromla. The 
hunters have fallen there in their ilrength ; and 
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the fon of Semo is no more. Ryno and Fillan, 
my fonS) found the horn of Fingal’s war. Afcend 

that hill on the fhore, and call the children of the 

• 

foe. Call them from the grare of Lamdarg, the 
chief of other times. Be your voice like that of 
your father, when he enters the battles of his 
ftrength. I wait for the dark mighty man : I wait 
on Lena’s fhore for Swaran. And let him come 
with all his race; for ftrong in battle arc the friends 
of the dead.” 

Fair Ryno flew like lightning ; dark Fillan as 
the fhade of autumn. On Lena’s heath their voice 
is heard ; the fons of ocean heard the horn of Fin- 
gal’s war. As the roaring eddy of ocean returning 
from the kingdom of fnows ; fo ftrong, fo dark, 
fo fudden came down the fons of Lochlin. The- 
king in their front appears in the difmal pride of 
his arms. Wrath burns in his dark-brown face : 
and his eyes roll in the fire of his valour. 

Fingal beheld the fon of Starno ; and he remem- 
bered Agandecca. For Swaran with the tears of 
youth had mourned his white-bofomed After. He 
fent Ullin of the fongs to bid him to the feaft of 
ihells. For pleafant on Fingal’s foul returned the 
remembrance of the firft of his loves. 

Ullin came with aged fteps, and fpoke to Star- 
fto’s fon. O thou that dwelleft afar, furround- 
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ed, like a rock, with thy waves, come to the feaft 
of the king, and pafs the day in reft. To-morrow, 
let us fight, O Swaran, and break the echoing 
fliields.” 

“ To day,” faid Starno’s wrathful fon, ** we 
break the echoing flfields : to-morrow my feaft will 
be fpread *, and Firtgal lie on earth.” 

“ And, to-morrow, let his feaft be fpread,” faid 
Fingal with a fmile j “ for, to-day, O my fons, we 
fhall break the echoing flfields. Oflian, ftand thou 
near my arm. Gaul, lift thy terrible fword. Fer- 
gus, bend thy crooked yew. Throw, Fillan, thy 
lance through heaven. — Lift your fliields like the 
the darkened moon. Be your fpears the meteors 
of death. Follow me in the path of my fame . 
and equal my deeds in battle.” 

As a hundred winds on Morven ; as the ftreams 
of a hundred hills ; as clouds fly fucceflive over 
heaven ; or, as the dark ocean aflaults the fliore of 
the defart : fo roaring, fo vaft, fo terrible the ar- 
mies mixed on Lena’s echoing heath. The groan 
of the people fpread over the hills ; it was like the 
thunder of night, when the cloud burfts on Con a j 
and a thoufand ghofts fhriek at once on the hollow 
wind. 

Fingal rulhed on in his ftrength, terrible as the 
fpirit of Trenmor 5 when, in a whirlwind, he comes 
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to Morven to fee the children of his pride. The 
oaks refound on their hills, and the rocks fall 
down before him. Bloody was the hand of my fa- 
ther when he whirled the lightning of his fword. 
He remembers the battles of his youth, and the 
field is wafted in his courfc. 

Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. Dark is the 
brow of Gaul. Fergus ruftied forward with feet 
of wind ; and Fillan like the mift of the hill. My- 
felf like a rock, came down, I exulted in the 
ftrength of the king. Many were the deaths of 
my arm ; and difmal was the gleam of my fword. 
My locks were not then fo gray ; nor trembled my 
han<ls of age. My eyes were not doled in dark- 
nefs j nor failed my feet in the race. 

Who can relate the deaths of the people ; of the 
deeds of mighty heroes ; when Fingal, burning in 
his wrath, confumed the fons of Lochlin ? Groans 
fweHed on groans, from hill to hill, till night had 
covered all. Pale, ftaring like a herd of deer, the 
fons of liOchlin convene on Lena. 

We fat and heard the fprightly harp at Lubar’s 
gentle ftreani. Fingal himfelf was next to the foe ; 
and liftened to the talcs of bards. His godlike race 
were in the fong, the chiefs of other times. At- 
tentive, leaning on his fhield, the king of Morven 
fat. The wind whiftled through his aged locks, 
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and his thoughts are of the days of other years. 
Near him, on his bending fpear, my young, my 
^ovely Ofcar flood. He admired the king of Mor- 
ven : and his aftions were fwelling in his foul. 

“ Son of my fon,” begun the king, « O Ofcar, 
pride of youth, 1 faw the fliining of thy fword and 
gloried in my race. Purfue the glory of our fa- 
thers, and be what they have been ; when Tren- 
mor lived, the firft of men, and Trathal the father 
of heroes. They fought the battle in their youth, 
and are the fong of bards. O Ofcar ! bend the 
ftrong in arms : but fpare the feeble hand. Be 
thou a flream of many tides againft the foes of thy 
people ; but like the gale that moves the grafs to 
thofe who alk thine aid. So Trenmor lived j fuch 
Trathal was ; and fuch has Fingal been. My arm 
was the fuppoft of the injured ; and the weak refl- 
ed behind the lightning of my fleel. 

“ Ofcar ! I was young like thee, when lovely 
Fainafollis came : th.it fun-beam'! that mild light 
of love I the daughter of Craca’s • king I I then 
returned from Cona’s heath, and few were in my 
train. A white-failed boat appeared far oft' ; we 
faw it like a raift that rode on ocean’s blaft. It 
foon approached ; we faw the fair. Her white 
bread heaved with ftghs. The wind was in her 
loofe dark hair^ her rofy cheek had tears. « Oaugh- 
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ter of beauty,” calm I faid, “ what figh Is in that 
breaft ? Can I, young as I am, defend thee, daugh- 
ter of the fea ? My fword is not unmatched in war, 
but dauntlefs is my heart.” 

** To thee I fly,” with flghs fhe replied, “ O 
chief of mighty men ! To thee I fly, cliief of fliells, 
fupporter of the feeble band ! The King of Craca’s 
echoing ifle owned me the fun-beam of his race. 

And often did the hills of Cromla reply to the flghs 
of love for the unhappy Fainafollis. Sora’s chief 
beheld me fair ) and loved the daughter of Craca. 

His fword is like a beam of light upon the war- 
rior’s flde. But dark is his brow ; and tempefls 
are in his foul. 1 fliun him on the rolling fea ; but 
Sora’s chief purfues.” 

“ Reft thou,” I faid, “ behind my fhield ; reft 
in peace, thou beam of light ! Tlie gloomy chief 
of Sora will fly, if Fingal’s arm is like his foul. In 
fome lone cave I might conceal thee, daughter of 
the fea ! But Fingal never flies j for where the dan- 
ger threatens, I rejoice in the ftorm of fpears.” I 
faw the tears upon her cheek. 1 pitied Craca’s fair. 

Now, like a dreadful wave afar, appeared the 
fliip of ftormy Borbar. His mafts high-bended 
over the fea behind thcip flieets of fnow. White 
roll the waters on either fide. The ftrength of o- 
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cean founds. “ Come thou,” I faid, “ from the 
roar of ocean, thou rider of their ftorm. Partake 
the feaft within my hall. It is the houfe of ftran- 
gers.” « The maid ftood trembling by my fide ; 
he drew the bow; fhe fell. « Unerring is thy hand,’ 
I faid, “ but feeble was the foe.” We fought, nor 
weak was the ftrife of death : He funk beneath my 
fword. We laid them in two tombs of ftones ; the 
unhappy children of youth. 

Such have I been in my youth, O Ofcar; be 
thou like the age of Fingal. Never feek the battle, 
nor (hun it when it comes. “ Fillan and Ofcar Of 
the dark-brown hair ; ye children of the race ; fly 
over the heath of roaring winds ; and view the fons 
of Lochlin. Far off I hear the noife of their fear, 
like the ftorms of echoing Cona. Go ; that they 
may not fly my fword along the waves of the north. 
For many chiefs of Erin’s race He here on the dark 
bed of death. The children of the ftorm are low ; 
the fons of echoing Cromla.” 

The heroes flew like two dark clouds ; two 
dark clouds that are the chariots of ghofts; when 
air’s dark children come to frighten haplefs men. 

It was then that Gaul the fon of Morni, ftood 
like a rock in the night. His fpcar is glittering to 
the ftars } his voice like many ftreams. Son of 
battle,” cried the chief, “ O Fingal, king of Ihells ! 

let 
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let the bards of many foiigs footh Erin’s friends to 
reft. And, Fingal, fheath thy fword of death ; 
and let thy people fight. We wither atvay without 
our fame ^ for our king is the only breaker of 
fhields. When morning rifes on our hills, behold 
at a diftance our deeds. Let Locblin feel the fword 
of Morni’s fon, that bards nv.»v fing of me. Such 
was the cuftom heretofore of Fingal’s noble race. 
Such was thine own, thou king of 1 words, in bat- 
tles of the fpear.” 

“ O fon of Morni,” Fingal replied, “ I glory in 
thy fame. Fight *, but my fpear fha'l be near to 
aid thee in the midft of danger. Raife, raife the 
Toice, fons of the fong, and lull me info reft. 
Here will Fingal lie amidlt the wind of night. And 
if thou, Agandecca, art near, among t’ae children 
of thy land ; if thou fitteft on a blaft of wind among 
the high Ihrowdcd marts of Locblin ; come to my' 
dreams ", my fair one, and fhew thy bright face 
to my foul.” 

Many a voice and many a harp in tuneful founds 
arofe. Of Fingal’s noble deeds they fung, and of 
the noble race of the hero. And fometirnes on 
the lovely found was heard the name of the now 
mournful Ollian. 

Often have I fought, and often won in battles 
of the fpear. But blind, and tearful, and forlorn 

VoL. I. H I now 
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I now walk with little men. O Fingal, with thy 
race of battle I now behold thee not. The wild 
roes feed upon the green tomb of the mighty king 
of Morven. Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fwords, 
thon moft renowned on the hills of Cona t 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The adion of the poem being fiifpended by night, Ofban 
takes that opportunity to relate his own adtions at the 
lake of I^go, and his courtlhip of Everallin, who was 
the mother of Ofcar, and had died fomc time before the 
expedition of Fingal into Ireland, Her ghoft appears to 
him, and tells him that Ofcar, who had been fent, the 
beginning of the night, to obferve the enemy, was enga- 
ged with an advanced party, and ahnoft overpowered. 
OlTian relieves his fon ; and an alarm is given to Fingal of 
the approach of Swaran. The king rifes, calls his army 
together, and, as he had promifed the preceding night, ' 
devolves the command on Gaul the fon of Morni, while 
he himfelf, after charging his fons to behave gallantly and 
defend his people, retires to a hill, from whence he could 
have a view of the battle. The battle joins ; the poet re- 

f lates Ofcar’s great adtions. But when Ofcar, in conjunc- 
tion with his father, conquered in one wing, Gaul, who 
was attacked by Swaran in perfon, was on the point of 
retreating in the other. Fingal fends Ullin his bard to en- 
courage him with a war fong, but notwithftanding Swa- 
ran prevails ; and Gaul and his army are obliged to give 
way. Fingal, defeending from the hill, rallies them a- 
gain ; Swaran delifts from the purfuit, poflefles himfelf 
of a riling ground, reftores the ranks, and waits the ap- 
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proach of Fingal. The king, having encouraged his’mcii, 
gives the ncceflary orders, and renews the battle. Cu- 
chullin, who, with his friend Connal, and Carril his bard, 
had retired to the cave of Turk, hearing the noife, came 
to the brow of tlie hill, which overlooked the field of bat- 
tle, whci c he faw fingal engaged with the enemy. He, be- 
ing hindered by Connal from joining Fingal, who was 
himftlf upon the point of obtaining a complete vidory, 
fends Carril to congratulate that hero on his fuccefs. 
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W HO comes with her fongs from the moun- 
tain, like the bow of the Ihowcry Lena? 

It is the maid of the voice of love. The white- 
armed daughter of Tofcar. Often haft thou heard 
my fong, often given the tear of beauty. Doft thou 
come to the battles of thy people ? and to hear the 
adlions of Ofcar ? When lliall 1 ceal’e to mourn, by 
the ftreams of the echoing Cona ? My years have 
pafled away in battle, and my age is darkened with 
forrow. 

Daughter of the hand of fnow ! I was not fo 
mournful and blind j 1 was not fo dark and forlorn, 
when Everallin loved me ! Everallin with the dark- 
brown hair, the white-boi'omed love of Cormac. 

A thoufand heroes fought the maid, flie denied 
her love to a thoufand ; the fons of the fword were 
defpifed : for graceful in her eyes was Ollian. 

I went, in fuit of the maid, to I^ego’s fable furge; 
twelve of my people were there, the fons of the 
ftreamy Morven. We came to Branno, friend of 
grangers : Bratmo of the founding mail. “ From 
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whence,*’ he faid, “ are the arms of fteel ? Not 
eafy to win is the maid, that has denied the blue> 
eyed fons of Erin. But bleft be thou, O fon of 
Fingal. Happy is the maid that waits thee. Thoi* 
twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine were 
the choice, thou fon of fame !” Then he opened 
the hall of the maid, the dark haired Everallin. 
Joy kindled in our breads of fteel and bleft the maid 
of Branno. 

Above us on the hill appeared the people of ftate- 
ly Cormac. Eight were the heroes of the chief; 
and the heath flamed with their arms. There 
Colla, Durra of the wounds, there mighty Tofcar 
and I’ago, there Freftal the vlftorious ftood; Dairo 
of the happy deeds, and Dala the battle’s bulwark 
in the narrow way. The fword flamed in the hand 
of Cormac, and graceful was the look of the hero. 

Eight were the heroes of Oflian ; Ullin ftormy 
fon of war ; Mullo of the generous deeds ; the 
noble, the graceful Scelacha ; Olgan, and Cerdal 
the wrathful, and Dumariccan’s brows of death. 
And why ftiould Ogar be the laft; fo wide renown- 
ed on the hills of Ardven ? 

Ogar' met Dala the ftrong, face to face, on the 
field of heroes. The battle of the chiefs was like 
the wind on ocean’s foamy waves. The dagger is 
fcmeinbcred by Ogar ; the weapon which he loved j 
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nine times he drowned it in Dala’s fide. The ftor- 
my battle turned. Three times I pierced Cormac’s 
ihield : three times he broke his fpear. But, un- 
happy youth of love \ I cut his head away. Five 
times I Ihook it by the lock. The friends of Cor- 
mac fled. 

Whoever would have told me, lovely maid ^ 
when then I ftrove in battle ; that blind, forfaken, 
and forlorn I now fhould pafs the night ; firm 
ought his mail to have been, and unmatched his 
arm in battle. 

Now ' on Lena’s gloomy heath the voice of 
mufic died away. The inconftant blaft blew hard, 
and the high oak {hook its leaves around me ; of 
Everallin were my thoughts, when {lie, in all the 
light of beauty, and her blue eyes rolling in tears, 
ftood on a cloud before my fight, and fpoke with 
feeble voice. 

<* O Oflian, rife and fave my fon ; fave Ofcar 
chief of men, near the red oak of Lubar’s ftream, 
he fights with Lochlin’s fons.” She funk into her 
cloud again. I clothed me with my fteel. My 
fpear fupported my fteps, and my rattling armour 
rung. I hummed, as I was wont in danger, the 
fongs of heroes of old. Like difiant thunder * 
Lochlin heard ; they fled ; my Ion purfued. 
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I called him like a dillant ftream. “ My I'on 
return over Lena. No further purfue the foe,’^ 
I faid, “ though Offlan is behind thee.” He came; 
and lovely in my ear was Ofcar’s founding fieel. 

Why didft thou flop my hand,” he faid, “ till 
death had covered all ? For dark and dreadful by 
the ftream they met thy fon and Fillan. They 
watched the terrors of the night. Our fwords 
have conquered fome. But as the winds of night 
pour the ocean over the white fands of Mora, fo 
dark advance the fons of Lochlin over Lena’s ruf- 
tling heath. The ghofls of night fhriek afar ; and 
I have feen the meteors of death. Let me awake 
the king of Morven, he that fmiles in danger ; 
for he is like the (bn of heaven that rifes in a 
ftorm.” 

Fingal had ftartcd from a dream, and leaned on 
Trenmor’s fhield ; the dark-brown fhield of his 
fathers ; which they had lifted of old in the bat- 
tles of their race. The hero had feen in his reft 
the mournful form of Agandecca ; ftie came from 
the way of the ocean, and flowly, lonely, moved 
over Lena. Her face was pale like the mift of 
Cromla; and dark v'ere the tears of her cheek. 
She often raifed her dim hand from her robe ; 
her robe which tvas of the clouds of the defart : flic 
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raifed her dim hand over Fingal, and turned away 
her filent eyes. 

“ Why weeps the daughter of Starno,” faid Fin- 
gal,, with a figh ? “ Why is thy face fo pale, thou 
daughter of the clouds ?” She departed on the 
wind of Lena ; and left him in the midft of the 
night. She mourned the fons of her people that 
were to fall by Fingal’s hand. 

The hero ftarted from reft, and ftill beheld her 
in his foul. The found of Ofcar’s fteps approach- 
ed. The king favr the gray fhidd on his fide.' 
For the faint beam of the morning came over the 
waters of Ullin. 

“ What do the foes in their fear !” faid the 
rifing king of Morven. “ Or fly they through 
ocean’s foam, or w^it they the battle of ftcel ? But 
why lliould Fingal afk ? I hear their voice on the 
early wind. Fly over Lena’s heath, O Ol’car, and 
awake our friends to battle.” 

The king flood by the flone of Lubar; and 
thrice raifed his terrible voice. The deer flarted 
from the fountains of Cromla ; and all the rocks 
fliook on their hills. Like the noife of a hundred 
mountain- ftreams, thatburft^ and roar, and foam . 
like the clouds that gather to a tempefton the blue 
face of the fley ; fo met the fons of the defart, 
round the terrible voice of FingaL For pleafant 
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was the voice of the king of Morven to the war- 
riors of his land ; often had he led them to battle* 
and returned with the fpoils of the foe. 

** Come to battle,” faid the king, ye children 
of the ftorm. Come to the death of thoulands. 
Comhal’s fon will fee the fight. My fword fhall 
wave on that hill, and be the fhield of my people. 
But never may you need it, warriors ; while the 
fon of Morni fights, the chief of mighty men. 
He fhall lead my battle ; that his fame may rife in 
the fong* O ye ghofts of heroes dead ! ye riders 
of the ftorm of Cromla ! receive my falling people 
with joy, and bring them to your hills. And may 
the blaft of Lena carry them over my feas, that 
they may come to my lilent dreams, and delight 
my foul in reft. 

Fillan and Ofcar, of the dark-brown hair, 
fair Ryno, with the pointed fteel ! advance with 
valour to the fight } and behold the fon of Momi* 
Let your fwords be like his in the ftrife ! and be- 
hold the deeds of his bands. Proteft the friends 
of your father : and remember the chiefs of old. 
My children, I fhall fee you yet, though here 
ye fhould fall in Erin. Soon fhall our cold, pale 
ghofts meet in a cloud, and fly over the hills of 
Cona.” 

Now ‘ 
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Now like a dark and ftormy cloud, edged round 
with the red lightning of heaven, and flying weft-> 
ward from the morning’s beam, the king of hills 
removed. Terrible is the light of his armour, and 
two fpears are in his hand. His gray hair falls on 
the wind. He often looks back on the war. Three 
bards attend the fon of fame, to carry his words 
to the heroes. High on Cromla’s fide he fat, wa- 
ving the lightning of his 'fword, and as he waved 
we moved. 

Joy rofe in Ofcar’s face. His cheek is red. His 
eye fheds tears. The fword is a beam of fire in 
his hand. He came, and fmiling, fpoke to Ofiian 
O ruler of the fight of fteel ! my father, hear 
thy fon. Retire with Morven’s mighty chief ; 
and give me Oflian’s fame. And if here I fall; 
my king, remember that breaft of fnow, that lone- 
ly fun- beam of my love, the white-handed daughter 
of Tofcar. For, with red cheek from the rock, 
and bending over the ftream, her foft hair flies a- 
bout her bofom, as Ihe pours the figh for Ofcar. 
Tell her I am on my hills a lightly-bounding fon 
of the wind ; that hereafter, in a cloud, I may 
meet the lovely maid of Tofcar.” 

“ Raifc, Ofcar, rather raife my tomb. I will not 
yield the fight to thee. For firft and bloodieft in 
(the war my (hall teach thee how to fight. But, 
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remember, my fon, to place this fword, this oow, 
and the horn of my deer, within that dark and 
narrow houfe, whofe mark is one gray ftone. 
Ofcar, I have no love to leave to the care of my 
fon j for graceful Everallin is no more, the lovely 
daughter of Branno.” 

Such were our words, when Gaul’s loud voice 
came growing on the wind. He waved on high, 
the fword of his father, and ruflied to death and 
wounds. 

As waves white- bubbling over the deep come 
fwelling, roaring on ; as rocks of ooze meet roar- 
ing waves ; fo foes attacked and fought. Man met 
with man, and fteel with fteel. Shields found ; 
men fall. As a hundred hammers on the fon of 
the furnace, fo rofe, fo rung their fwords. 

Gaul ruflied on like a whirlwind in Ardven. 
The dellrudtiou of heroes is on his fword. Swaran 
was like the lire of the defart in the echoing heath 
of Goriual. How can I give to the fong the death 
of many fpears ? My fword rofe high, and flamed 
in the ftrife of blood. And, Olcar, terrible wert 
thou, my belt, my greatefl: fon ! I rejoiced in my 
fecret foul, when his fword flameti over the flain. 
They fled amain through Lena’s heath : and we 
purfued and flew. As flones that bound from rock 
to rock i as axes in echoing woods } as thunder 
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rolls from hill to hill in clifmal broken peals ; fo 
blow fucceeded to blow, and death to death, from 
the hand of Ofcar ' and mine. 

But Swaran clofcd round Morni’s fon, as the 
ftrength of the tide of Iniftore. The king half- 
rofe from his hill at the fight, and half-airumed 
the fpear. “ Co, UlHn, go, my aged bard,” be- 
gun the king of Morven. “ Remind the mighty 
Gaul of battle; remind him of his fathers. Sup- 
port the yielding fight with fong ; for fong enlivens 
war.” 'ITall Ullin went, with fteps of age, and 
fpoke to the king of fwords. 

“ Son ^ of the chief of generous ftecds ! high- 
bounding king of fpears. Strong arm in every pe- 
rilous toil. Hard heart that never yields. Chief 
of the pointed arms of death. Cut down the foe ; 
let no white fail bound round dark Iniftore. Be 
thine arm like thunder. Thine eyes like fire, thy 
heart of folid rock. Whirl round thy fword as a 
meteor at night, and lift thy fliield like the flame 
of death. Son of the chief of generous fteeds, cut 
down the foe. Deftroy.” I'hc hero’s heart beat 
high. But Swaran came with battle. He cleft the 
fhield of Gaul in twain ; and the fons of the de- 
fart fled. 

Now Fingal arofe in his might, and thrice he 
f,eafcd his voice. Cromla anfwered around, and 
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the fons of the defart flood flill. They bent 
their fed f’.ces to the earth, afhamed at the pre- 
sence of Fingal. He came like a cloud of rain in 
the days of the fun, when flow it rolls on the hill, 
and fields expe£l the fliower. Swaran beheld the 
terrible king of Morven, and flopped in the midft 
of his courfe. Dark he leaned on his fpear, roll- 
ing his red eyes around. Silent and tall he feem- 
ed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, which had its 
branches blafled of old by the lightning of heaven. 

It bends over the flream, and the gray mofs whif- 
tles in the wind : fo flood the king. Then flowly - 
he retired to the rifing heath of Lena. His thou- 
fands pour around the hero, and the darknefs of 
battle gathers on the hill. 

Fingal, like a beam from heaven, flione in the 
midfl of his people. His heroes gather around him 
and he fends forth the voice of his power. Raifc 
my flandards ® on high* Spread them on Lena’s 
wind, like the flames of an hundred hills. Let 
them found on the winds of Erin, and remind us 
of the fight. Ye fons of the roaring flreams, that 
pour from a thoufand hills, be near the king of 
Morven : attend to the words of his power. Gaul, 
flrongeft arm of death ! O Ofcar, of the future 
fights i Connal, fon of the blue fled of Sora *, Der- 
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mid of the dark-brown hair, Oflian king of many 
foDgs, be near your father’s arm.” 

We reared the fun- beam of battle; the ftan- 
'dard of the king. Each hero’s foul exulted with 
joy, as, waving, it flew on the wind. It was ftud- 
ded with gold above, as the blue wide ftiell of the 
nightly Iky. Each hero had his flandard too ; and 
each his gloomy men. 

“ Behold,” faid the king of generous fliells, 
« how Lochlin divides on Lena. They ftand like 
broken clouds on the hill, or an half confumed 
grove of oaks ; when we fee the fley through its 
branches, and the meteor palling behind. Let e- 
very chief among the friends of Fingal take a dark 
troop of thofe that frown fo high ; nor let a fon of 
the echoing groves bound on the waves of Iniftore.” 

“ Mine,” faid Gaul, be the feven chiefs that 
came from Lano’s lake.” “ Let Iniftore’s dark 
king,” faid Ofcar, “ come to the fword of Ollian’s 
fon.” “ To mine the king of inifeon,” faid Con- 
nal, “ heart of fteel !” “ Or Mudan’s chief or I,” 

faid brown-haired Dermid, “ lhall fleep on clay- 
cold earth.” My choice, though now foweak and 
dark, was Torman’s battling king; I promifed with 
my hand to win the hero’s dark-brown fliield. 
“ Bleft and viftorious be my chiefs,” faid Fingal 
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of the mildeft look ; “ Swaran, king of roaring 
waves, thou art the choice of Fingal.” 

Now, like an hundred different winds that pour 
through many vales ; divided, dark, the Tons of 
*Jie hill advanced, and Cromla echoed around. 

How can I relate the deaths when we clofcd in 
the ftrife of our fteel ? O daughter of Tofear ! 
bloody were our hands ! The gloomy ranks of 
Lochlin fell like the banks of the roaring Cona. 
Our arms were vidlorious on Lena ; each chief ful- 
filled his promife. Befide the murmur of Branno 
thou didft often fit, O maid ; when thy white bo- 
fom rofc frequent, like the down of the fwan when 
flow fhe fails the lake, and fidelong winds are blow- 
ing. Thou haft feen the fun red and flow be- 
hind his cloud ; night gathering round on the 
mountain, while the unfrequent blaft ' roared in 
narrow vales. At length the rain beats hard : and 
thunder rolls in peals. Lightning glances on the 
rocks. Spirits ride on beams of fire. And the 
ftrength of the mountain- ftreams roaring down the 
hills. Such was the noife of battle, maid of the 
arms of fnow. Why, daughter of the hill, that 
tear ? the maids of Lochlin have caufe to weep. 
The people of their country fell, for bloody was 
the blue fteel of the race of my heroes. But I am 
ikd, forlorn, and blind ; and no more the compa- 
nion 
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nion of heroes. Give, lovely maiJ, to me thy 
tears, for I have feen the tombs of all my friends. 

It was then by Fingal’s hand a hero fell, to his 
grief. Gray-haired he rolled in the dufl, and lif- 
ted his faint eyes to the king. “ And is it bv me 
thou haft fallen,” faid the fon of Conuial, “ thou 
friend of Agandecca ! I faw thy tears for the 
maid of my love in the halls of the bloody Starno. 
Thou haft been the foe of the foes of my love, 
and haft thou fallen by my hand ? Raife, Ullin, 
raife the grave of the fon of Mathron ; and give 
his name to the fong of Agandecca ; for dear to 
my foul haft thou been, thou darkly-dwelling maid 
of Ardven* k 

Cuchullin from the cave of Cromla, heard the 
noife of the troubled war. He called to Connal 
chief of fwords, and Can il of <jther times. The 
gray-haired heroes heard his v jice, and took their 
afpen fpears. They came, and faw the tide of 
battle, like the crowded waves of the ocean , when 
the dark wind blows from the deep, and rolls the 
billows through the fandy vale. 

Cuchullin kindled at the light, aud darknefs 
gathered on his brow. His hand is on the fword 
of his fathers: his red- rolling eyes on the foe. He 
thrice attempted to rufh to battle, and thrice did 
Connal ftop hipa. “ Chief of the ifle of mift,” 
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he faid, “ Fingal fubdues the foe. Seek not a part 
of the fame of the king ; himfelf is like a ftorm.” 

** Then, Carril, go,” replied the chief, “ and 
greet the king of Morven. When Lochlin falls 
away like a ftream after rain, and the noife of the 
battle is over, then be thy voice fweet in his ear 
to praife the king of fwords. Give him the fword 
of Caithbat ; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to 
lift the arms of his fathers. 

“ But, O ye ghofts of the lonely Cronila ! ye 
fouls of chiefs that are no more ! be ye the com- 
panions of Cuchullin, and talk to him in the cave 
of his forrow. For never more fhall I be renowned 
among the mighty in the land. I am like a beam 
that has fhone ; like a mift that fled away, when 
the blaft of the morning came, and brightened the 
ihaggy fide of the hill. Connal, talk of arms no 
more : departed is my fame. My fighs fhall be 
on Cromla’s wind, till my footfteps ceafe to be 
feen. And thou, white-bofom’d Bragela, mourn 
over the fall of my fame ; for, vanquiflied, I will 
never return to thee, thou fun-beam of Dunfcaich.” 

FINGAL ; 
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CuchulHn and Connal ftill remain on the hill. Fingal and 
'Swaran meet ; the combat is defcribed. Swaran is over- 
come, bound and delivered over as a prifoncr to the care 
of Oflian, and Gaul the fon of Morni ; Fingal, his young- 
er fons, and Ofcar, ftill purfue the enemy. The cpilbdc • 
of Orla, a chief of Lochlin, who was mortally wounded in 
the battle, is introduced. Fingal, touched with the death 
of Orla, orders the purfuit to beMifeontinued ; and cal- 
ling his fons together, he is infonned that Ryno, the 
youngeft of them, was killed. He laments his death, 
hears the ftory of Lamdarg and Gelchofta, and returns 
towards the place where he had left Swaran. Carril, 
who had been fent by Cuchullin to congratulate Fingal 
on his vi(5tory, comes in the mean time to Oftian. The 
converfation of the two poets clofes the atition of the 
fourth day. 
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N OW Connal, on Cromla’s windy fide, fpoke 
to the chief of the noble car. “ Why that 
gloom, fon of Senio ? Our friends are the mighty 
in battle. And renowned art thou, O warrior ! 
many were the deaths of thy ftcel. Often has Bra- 
gelamet with blue-roiling eyes of joy, often has flic 
met her hero, returning in the midft of the valiant 
when his fword was red with {laughter, and his 
foes filent in the fields of the tomb. Pleafant to 
her ears were thy bards, when thine aflions role 
in the fong. 

But behold the king of Morven ; he moves 
below like a pillar of fire. His ftrcngth is like the 
flream of Lubar, or the wind of the echoing 
Cromla ; when the branchy forefls of night arc 
overturned. 

« Happy are thy people, O Fingal, thine arm 
lhall fight their battles : thou art the firft in their 
dangers ; the wifcft in the days of their peace. 
Thou fpeakeft and thy thou fa nds obey; and armies 
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tremble at the found of thy ftccl. Happy are thy 
people, Fingal, chief of the lonely hills. 

Who is that fo dark and terrible, coming in 
the thunder of his courfe ? who is but Starno’s fon 
to meet the king of hlorven ? Behold the battle of 
the chiefs : it is like the ftorm of the ocean, when 
two fpirits meet far diftant, and contend for the 
roll in q of the wave. The hunter hears the noife 
on his hill ; and fees the high billows advancing to 
Ardven’s ihore.” 

Such were the words of Connal, when the he- 
roes met in the midft of their falling people. 
There was the clang of arms ! there every blow, 
like the hundred hammers of the furnace ! Terri- 
ble is the battle of the kings, and horrid the look 
of their eves. Their dark-brown fltlelds are cleft 

4 

in twain \ and their fteel flies, broken, from their 
helmets. Tliey fling their weapons down. Each 
1 ufhes to the gr.ifp of his foe. Their flnewy arms 
bend round each other : they turn from /ide to 
fide, and ftrain and ftretch their large fpreading 
limbs below. But when the pride of their flrength 
arofe, they fliook the hill with their heels ; rocks 
tumble from their places on high •, the green-head- 
ed bullies are overturned. At length the flrength 
of Swaran fell ; and the king of the groves is bound. 

Thus 
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’ Thus have I feen on Cona; (but Cona I behold 

no more) thus have I feen two dark hills removed 
from their place by the ftrength of the burfting 
ftream. They turn from fide to fide, and their 
tall oaks meet one another on high. Then they 
fall together with all their rocks and trees. The 
ftreams are turned by their fides, and the red ruia 
is feen afar. 

“ Sons of the king of Morven,” faid the noble 
Fingal, “ guard the king of Lochlin ; for he is 
ftrong as his thoufand waves. Ilis hand is taught 
to the battle, and his race of the times of old. 
Gaul, thou firft of my heroes, and Oflian king of 
fongs, attend the friend of Agandecca', and raife 
to joy his grief. But, Ofcar, Fillan, and Ryno, 
ye children of the Race ! purfue the reft of Loch- 
lin over the heath of Lena ; that no vcficl may 
hereafter bound on the dark-rolling waves of Inif- 
tore.” 

They flew like lightning over the heath. He 

I » 

flowly moved as a cloud of thunder when the 
• fultry plain of fummer is filent. His fword is be- 
fore him as a fun-beam, terrible as the ftreaniing 
meteor of night. He came tow.n d a chief of liOch- 
lin, and fpoke to the fon of the wave. 

« Who Is that like a cloud at the rock of the 
• roaring ftream ? He cannot bound over its courfc^ 

yet 
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yet ftately is the chief ! his bolTy fhield is on his 
lidc ; and his fpear like the tree of the defart* 
Youth of the dark-brown hair, art thou of Fingal’s 
foes 

“ I am a fon of Lochlln,” he cries, “ and ftrong 
is my arm in war. My fpoufe is weeping at home, 
but Orla ' will never return.” 

“ Or fights or yields the hero,” faid Fingal of 
the noble deeds ? “ foes do not conqrfer in my pre- 
fence : but my friends are renowned in the hall. 
Son of the wave, follow me ; partake the feaft of 
my fliells ; purfue the deer of my defart j and be 
the friend of Fingal.” 

“ No,” faid the hero, I aflifl: the feeble : my 
ftrength (hall remain with the weak in arms. My 
fword has been always unmatched, O warrior : let 
the king of Morven yield.” 

“ I never yielded, Orla, Fingal never yielded to 
man. Draw thy fword and chufe thy foe. Many 
arc my heroes.” 

“ And does the king refufe the combat,” faidOr- 
la of the dark-brown hair ? “ Fingal is a match for 
Orla : and he alone of all his race. But, king of 
Morven, if IfhalFfall; (as one time the warrior 
muft ditf ;) raife my tomb in the midft, and let it 
be the greateft on Lena. And fend, over the dark- 
Vlue wave, the fword of Orla to the fpoufe of his 

love i 
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love ; that flie may fliew it to her fon, with tears, 
to kindle his Ibul to war.” 

“ Son of the mournful talc,” faid Pineal, “ wliy 
doft thou awaken my tears ? One d.ay the warriors 
mud die, and the children fee their ulclefs arms 
in the hall. But, Orla, thy tomb,fIiall rife, and 
thy white- boforaed fpoufe weep over thy fword.” 
They fought on the heath of Lena, but feeble 
was the arm of Orla. The fword of Fingal def- 
cended, and cleft his fhielJ in twain. It fell and 
glittered on the ground, as the moon on the dream 
of night. 

“ King of Morven,” faid the hero, “ lift thy 
fword, and pierce my bread. Wounded and faint 
from battle my friends have left me here. The 
mournful tale diall come to my love on the banks 
of the dreamy Loda •, when fhe is alone in the 
wood ; and the rudling blad in the leaves.” 

« No ;” faid the king of Morven, “ I will never 
wound thee, Orla. On the banks of Loda let her 
fee thee efcaped from the hands of war. Let thy 
gray-haired father, who, perhaps, is blind with, 
age, hear the found of thy voice in his hall. With 
joy let the hero rile, and fearch for his fon with 
his hands.” 

But never will he find him, Fingal ;” faid 
the youth of the dreamy Loda. « On Lena’s 

L heath 
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heath I ihall die ; and foreign bards will talk* of 
me. My broad belt covers my wound of death. 
And now I give it to the wind.” 

•The dark blood poured from his fide, he fell 
pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bends over 
him as he dies, and calls his younger heroes. 

Ofcar and Fillan, my fons, raife high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired hero 
reft far from the fpoufe of his, love. Here let him 
reft in bis narrow houfe far from the found of 
Loda. The fons of the feeble will find his bow at 
home, but will not be able to bend it. His faith- 
ful dogs howl on his hilts, and bis boars, which 
he ufed to purfue, rejoice. Fallen is the arm of 
battle i the mighty among the valiant is low ! 

“ Exalt the voice, and blow the horn, ye fons 
of the king of Morven : let us go back to Swaran, 
and fend the night away on fong. Fillin, Ofcar, 
and Ryno, fly, over the heath of Lena. Where, 
Ryno, art thou, young fon of fame ? Thou art 
not wont to be the laft to anfwer thy father.” 

« Ryno,” faid Ullin firfl: of bards, “ is with the 
awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal king of 
fhields, and Trenmor of the mighty deeds. The 
youth is low, the youth is pale, he lies on Lena’s 
heath.” 


« And 
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“ And fell the fwiftcft in the race,” faid the 
king, the firft to bend the bow ? Thou fcarce 
haft been known to me: why did young Ryno fall ? 
But fleep thou foftly on Lena, Fingal fliall foon 
behold thee. Soonlhall my'voice be heard no more, 
and my footfteps ceafe to be feen. The bards will 
tell of Fingal’s name j the ftones will talk of me. 
But, Ryno, thou art low indeed, thou haft not re- 
ceived thy fame. Ullin, ftrikethe harp for Ryno ; 
tell what the chief would have been. Farewell, 
thou firft in every field. No more (hall I dire<ft 
thy dart. Thou that haft been fo fair ; I behold 
thee not. Farewell.” 

The tear is on the cheek of the king; for terrible 
was his fon in war. His fonl that was like a 
beam of fire by night on the hill ; when theforefts 
fink down in its courfe, and the traveller trembles 
at the "found. 

** Whofe fame is in that dark -green tomb,” be- 
■gun the king of generous fhclls ? “ four ftones 
with their heads of mofs ftand there ; and mark 
the narrow houfe of death. Near it let my Ryno 
reft, and be the neighbour of the valiant. Perhaps 
fome chief of fame is here to fly with my fon on 
clouds. O Ullin, raife ihe fongs of other times. 
•Bring to memory the dark dwellers of the tomb. 
If in the field of the valiant they never fled from 

^ ^ danger, 
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danger, my fon fliall reft with them, far from his 
friends, on the heath of Lena.” 

“ Here,” faid the mouth of the fong, here 
reft the firft of heroes. Silent is Lamderg in this 
tomb, and Ullin king of fwords. And who, fofc 
fmiling from her cloud, fliews me her face of love ? 
Why, daughter, why I'o pale art thou, firft of the 
maids of Cromla ? Doft thou flcep with the foes in 
battle, Gelchoflli, white-bolomed daughter of Tu- 
athal ? Thou haft been the love of thoufands, but 
Lamderg was thy love.” He came to Selma's mof- 
fy towers, and, ftriking his dark buckler, fpoke. — 
“ Where is Gelchofla, my love, the daughter 
of the noble Tuathal ? I left her in the hall of Sel- 
ma, when I fought with the gloomy Ulfadda. Re- 
turn foon, O Lamderg, fhe faid, for here I am in 
in the midft of forrow. Her white breaft rofc 
with fighs. Her cheek was wet with tears. But 
I fee her not coming to meet me ; and to footh 
my foul after battle. Silent is the hall of my joy j 
I hear not the voice of the. bard. Bran ® does 
not lhake his chains at the gate, glad at the com- 
ing of Lamderg. Where is GelchoflTa, my love, 
the mild daughter of the generous Tuathal? ” 

Lamderg !”• lays Ferchios the fon of Aidon, 
Gelchofla may be on Cromla ; llie and the maids 
of the bow purfumg the flying deer !’’ 

“ Ferchios!” 
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“ Fei chios !” replied the chief of Croinh, “ no 

nolle meets the ear of Lamderg. No found is in 

the woods of Lena. No deer fly in my fight. No 

panting dog purfues. 1 fee not GelcholTa my love, 

fair as the full moon fettlng on the hills of Crom- 

la. Go, Fcrchios, go to Allad ^ the gray-haired 

fon of the rock. His dwelling is in the circle of 

{tones. He may know of Gelchofl'a.” 

The fon of Aidon went j and fpoke to the <?ar 

of age. “ Allad ! thou that dwellclt in the rock, 

thou that trembleft alone, what law thine eyes of 
* >> 

ager 

“ I faw” anfwered Allad the old, « Ullin the 
fon of Cairbar. He came like a cloud from Crom- 
la; and he hummed a furly fong like a blaft in 
a leaflefs wood. He entered the hall of Selma. 
“ Lamderg,” he faid, “ mofl dreadful of men, 
fight or yield to Ullin.” « Lamderg,” replied 
GelcholTa, “ the fon of battle, is not here. He 
fights Ulfadda mighty chief. He is not here, 
thou firft of men. But Lamderg never yielded. 
He will fight the fon of Cairbar.” 

“ Lovely art thou,” faid terrible Ullin, daugh- 
ter of the generous Tuathal. I carry thee to Cair- 
bar’s halls. The 'valiant fhall have GelcholTa. 
Three days I remain on Cromla, to wait that fon 
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of battle, Lamderg. On the fourth Gelchoffa is 
mine, if the mighty Lamderg flies.” 

“ Allad I faid the chief of Cromla, peace to 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, found the horn 
of Lamderg that Ullin may hear on Cromla. Lam- 
derg like a roaring ftorm, afcended the hill 
from Selma. He hummed a furly fong as he 
went, like the noife of a falling flream. He flood, 
like a cloud on the hill, that varies its form- to 
the wind. He rolled a ftone, the fign of war. 
Ullin heard in Cairbar’s hall. The hero heard, 
with joy, his foe, and took his father’s fpear. A 
fmile brightens his dark-brown cheek, as he places 
his fword by his fide. The dagger glittered in his 
hand. He whiftled as he went. 

Gelchoffa law the filent chief, as a wreath of 
mift afeending the hill. She ftruck her white and 
heaving bread ; and filent, tearful, feared for Lam- 
derg. 

“ Cairbar, hoary chief of fhells,” faid the maid 
of the tender hand ; ** I mud bend the bow on 
Cromla ; for I fee the dark-brown hinds. 

“ She haded up the hill. In vainJ the gloomy 
heroes fought. Why fhould I tell the king of 
Morven how wTathful heroes fight ! Fierce Ullin 
fell. Young Lamderg came all pale to the daugh- 
ter of generous Tuathal.” 

What 
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What blood, my love,” the foft-haired woman 
faid, “ what blood runs down my warrior’s fide 
** It is Ullin’s blood,” the chief replied, “ thou 
fairer than the fnow of Cromla ! Gelchoffa, let me 
reft here a little while.” The mighty Lamderg died. 

“ And fleepefl thou fo foon on earth, O chief of 
fhady Cromla ? three days flie mourned befide her 
love. The hunters found her dead. They railed 
this tomb above the three. Thy Ion, O king of 
Morv«n, may reft here with heroes.” 

And here my fon fliall reft,” faid Fingal, “ the 
noife of their fame has reached my ears. Fillan 
and Fergus ! bring hither Orla ; the pale youth of 
the ftrcam of Loda. Not unequalled fhall Ryno 
lie in earth when Orla is by his ftJe. Weep, ye 
daughters of Morven ; and ye maids of the ftreamy 
Loda. Like a tree they grew on the hills; and 
they have fallen like the oak of the defart ; when 
it lies acrofs a ftream, and withers in the wind of 
the mountain. 

“ Ofcar ! chief of every youth ! thou feeft how 
they have fallen. Be thou, like them, on earth 
renowned. Like them the fong of bards. Terri- 
ble were their forms in battle ; but calm was Ryno 
in the days of peace. He was like the bow of the 
Ihower feen far diftant on the ftream ; when the 
fun is fetting on IMoraf and lllence on the hill of 
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deer. Reft, youngeft of my fons, reft, O Ryno, 
on Lena. We two fhall be no more ; for the war- 
rior one day muft fall.” 

Such was thy grief, thou king of hills, when 
Ryno lay on earth. What muft the grief of Of- 
fian be, for thou thyfelf art gone. I hear not thy 
diftant voice on Cona. My eyes perceive thee not. 
Often forlorn and dark I fit at thy tomb ; and feel 
it with my hands. When I think I hear thy voice j 
it is but the blaft of the defart. Fingal has long 
fince fallen afleep, the ruler of the war. 

Then Gaul and Ofiian fat with Swaran on the 
foft green banks of Lubar. I touched the harp to 
pleafe the king. But gloomy was his brow. He 
rolled his red eyes towards Lena. The hero 
mourned his people.” 

I lifted my eyes to Cronila, and I faw the fon of 
generous Semo. Sad and flow he retired from his 
hill towards the lonely cave of Tura. He faw Fin- 
gal viftorious, and mixed his joy with grief. The 
fun is bright on his armour, and Connal flowly 
followed. They funk behind the hill like two pil- 
lars of the fire of night ; when winds purfue them 
over the mountain, and the flaming heath refounds. 
Befide z ftream of roaring foam his cave is in a 
rock. One tree bends above it and the rufliing 
winds echo againft its fides. Here refts the chief 

of 
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of Dunfcaich, the fon of gciicrous Semo. Elis 
thoughts are on the battle he loft } and the tear is 
on his cheek. He mourned the departure of his 
fame that fled like the mill of Cona, O Brarjela* 
thou art too far remote to cheer the Ibul of the he- 
ro. But let him. fee thy bright form in his foul ; 
that his thoughts may return to the lonely fun- 
beam of Hunl'caif h. 

Who comes with the locks of age ^ It is the fon 
of fongs. Hail, Carril of other times, thy voice is 
like the harp in the halls of Tiira. Thy words are 
pleafant as the Ihower that falls on the fields of the 
fun. Carril of the times of old, why comeft thou 
from the fon of the generous Semo ?” 

Ofllan king of fwords^” replied the bard, 
thou beft raifefl the fong. Long haft thou been 
knowm to Carril, thou ruler of battles. Often have 
I touched the harp to lovely Everallin. Thou too 
haft often accompanied my voice in Branno’s hall 
of generous fhells. And often, amidft our voices, 
was heard the mildeft Everallin. One day flie 
fung of Cor mac’s fall, the youth that died for her 
love. I faw the te.irs on her cheek, and on thine^ 
thou chief of men. Her foul was touched for the 
unhappy, though fne loved lum not. How fair 
among s tboufand maids was tfie daughter of the 
generous Branno !” 

M ** Bring 
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*» Bring not, Carril,” I replied, ** bring not her 
memory to my mind. My foul muft melt at the 
remembrance. My eyes mull; have their tears. 
Pale in the earth is the the foftly-blufliing fair of 
my love. But lit thott on. the heath, O bard, and 
let us hear thy voice. It is pleafant as the gale of 
fpring that l^hs on the hunter’s ear •, when he 
wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard the 
Ihulic of the fpirits of the hill.” 

FINGAL ; 
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l-fight comes on. Fingal gives afeaft to hisarmf, at which 
Swaran is prcfcnt. The king commands Ullin his bard 
to give the fong of peace ; a cuftom always obferved at 
the end of a war. Ullin relates the adtions of Trenmor 
g;reat grandfather to Fingal, in Scandinavia, and his 
marriage with Inibacca, the daughter of a king of Loch- 
iin who was anceitor to Swaran ; which conlidcration, 
together with his being brother to Agandecca, with whona 
Fingal was in love in bis youth, induced the king to re« 
leafe him, and permit him to return, with the rcmaina 
of his army, into Lochlin, upon his promife of never re- 
turning to Ireland in a holtile manner. The night is 
fpent in fettling Swaran’s departure, in fongs of bards, 
and in a converfation in which the itory of Grumal is in- 
troduced by Fingal. Morning comes. Swaran departs; 
Fingal goes on a hunting party, and finding Cuchullin in 
the cave of Tura, comforts him, and fets fail, the next 
day, for Scotland } which concludes the poem. 
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T he clouds of night come rolling down, and 
reft on Cromla’s dark-brown ftcep. The 
ftars of the north arife over the rolling of the waves 
of Ullin ; they fhew their heads of-fire thro’ the 
flying mift of heaven. A dlftant wind roars In the 
wood ; but fllent and dark is the plain of death. 

Still on the darkening Lena arofe in my ears the 
tuneful voice of Carril. He fung of the compani- 
ons of our youth, and the days of former years } 
when we met on the banks of Lego, and fent 
round the joy of the fhell. Cromla, with its 
cloudy fteeps anfwered to his voice. The ghofts 
of thofe he fung came in the ruftling blafts. They 
were feen to bend with joy towards the found of 
their praife. 

Be thy foul bleft, O Carril, in the midft of thy 
eddying winds. O that thou would come to my 
hall when I am alone by night ! And thou doft 
come, my friend, I hear often thy light hand on 
my harp ; when it hangs on the diftant wall, and 
the feeble found touches my ear. Why doft thou 
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not fpeak to me in my grief, and tell when I fhall 
behold my friends ? But thou pafleft away in thy 
murmuring blaft : and thy wind whilUes through 
the gray hair of Offian. 

Now on the fide of Mora the heroes gathered to 
the feafl:. A thoufand aged oaks are burning to 
the wind. The ftrength of the ihells goes round. 
And the fouls of warriors brighten with joy. But 
the king of Lochlin is filent, and forrow reddens 
in the eyes of his pride. He often turned toward 
Lena and remembered that he fell. 

Fingal leaned on the Ihield of his father. His 
gray locks flowly waved on the wind, and glittered 
to the beam of night. He faw the grief of Swa- 
ran, and fpoke to the firfl: of bards. 

“ Raife, Ullin, raife the fong of peace, and 
footh my foul after battle, that my ear may forget 
the noife of arms. And let a hundred harps be 
near to gladden the king of Lochlin. He muft 

depart from us with joy. None ever went fad 

from Fingah Ofcar ! the lightning of my fword is. 
againfi the ftroog in battle ; but peaceful it lies by 
my fide when warriors yield in war.” 

** Trenmor faid the mouth of the fongs, 
« lived in the days of other years. He bounded 
over the waves of the north : companion of the 
ftorm. The high rocks of the land of Lochlin, 

and 
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and its groves of murmuring founds appeared to 
the hero through the mift ; he bound his white- 
bofomed fails. Trenmor purfued the boar that 
roared along the woods of Gormal. Many had 
fled from its prefence ; but the fpear of Trenmor 
flew it. 

Three chiefs, that beheld the deed, told of 
the mighty flranger. They told that he flood like 
a pillar of Are in the bright arms of his valour. 
The king of Lochlin prepared the feaft, and called 
the blooming Trenmor. Tliree days he feafled at 
Gormal’s windy toweca; and got his choice in the 
combat. 

** The land of Lochlin had no hero that yielded 
not to Trenmor. The Ihell of joy went round 
with fongs in praife of the king of Morven ; he that 
came over the waves, the firft of mighty men. 

** Now when the fourth gray morn arofc, the 
hero launched his Ihip ; and walking along the fl- 
lent (bore waited for the rufliing wind. For loud 
and diflant he heard the blafl murmuring in the 
grove. 

Covered over with arms of fleel a fon of the 
woody Gormal appeared. Red was his cheek and 
fair his hair. His Ikin like the fnow of Morven. 
Mild rolled his blue and fmiling eye when he Ipoke 
to the king of fwords. 

« Stay, 
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Stay, Trenmor, ftay thou firft of men, thou 
haft not conqueied Lonval’s fon. My fword has 
often met the brave. And the wife fhun the 
ftrength of my bow.” 

“ Thou fair-haired youth,” Trenmor replied, 

I will not fight with Lonval’s fon. Thine arm 
is feeble, fun-beam of beauty. Retire to Gormal’s 
dark- brown hinds.” 

« But I will retire,” replied the youth, <* with 
the fword of Trenmor ; and exult in the found of 
my fame. The virgins fhall gather with fmiles a- 
round him who conquered Trenmor. They ftiall 
figh with the fighs of love, and admire the length 
of thy fpear ; when I fhall carry it among thou- 
fands, and lift the glittering point to the fun.” 

“ Thou fhalt never carry my fpear,” faid the an- 
gry king of Morven. “ Thy mother fhall find 
thee pale on the fhore of the echoing Gormal ; and 
looking over the dark-blue deep, fee the fails of 
him that flew her fon.” 

« I will not lift the fpear,” replied the youth, 
“ my arm is not ftrong with years. But with the 
feathered dart I have learned to pierce a diftant 
foe. Throw down that heavy mail of fteel j for 
Trenmor is covered all over. I firft will lay my 
mail on earth. Throw now thy dart, thou king 
of Morven.” 

He 
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He faw the heaving of her bread. It was the 
fifter of the king. She had feen him in the halls 
of Gormal j and loved his face of youth. The 
fpear dropt from the hand of Trenmor ! he bent 
his red cheek to the ground, for he had leen her 
like a beam of light that meets the fons of the cave, 
when they revifit the fields of the fun, and bend 
their aching eyes. 

“ Chief of the windy Morven,” begun the maid 
of the arms of fnow; “ let me reft in thy bound- 
ing fhip, far from the love of Corla. For he, like 
the thunder of the defart, is terrible to Tnabaca. 
He loves me in the gloom of his pride, and Ihakes 
ten'thoufand fpears !” 

Reft thou in peace,” faid the mighty Tren- 
mor, behind the ftiield of my fathers. 1 will 
not fly from the chief, though he Ihakes ten thou- 
fand fpears.” 

*< lliree days he waited on the Ihore ; and fent 
his horn abroad. He called Corla to battle from 
all his echoing hills. But Corla came not to battle. 
The king of Lochlin defcended. He feafted on the 
roaring Ihore ; and gave the maid to Trenmor.” 
King of Lochlin,” faid Fingal, « thy blood flows 
in the veins of thy foe. Our families met in bat- 
tle, becaufe they loved the ftrife of fpears. But 
often did they feaft in the hall ; and fend round 
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the joy of tiie flicll. Let thy face brighten with 
glaclnefs, and thine ear delight in the harp. 
Dreadful as the ftornrk of thine ocean thou haft 
poured thy valour forth ; thy voice has been like 
the voice of thoufands when they engage in battle. 
Raife, to-morrow, thy white fails to the wind, 
thou brother of Agandecca. Bright as the beam 
of noon fhe comes on my mournful foul. I faw 
thy tears for the fair one, and fpared thee in the 
^ halls of Starno; when my fword was red with 
flaughter, and my eye full of tears for. the maid. 
Or doll thou chufe the fight ? The combat which 
thy fathers gave to Trenmor is thine ; that thou 
mayeft depart renowned like the fun fetting in 
the weft.” 

“ King of the race of Morven,” faid the chief 
of the waves of Lochiin ; “ never will Swaran fight 
with thee, firft of a thoufand heroes 1 I faw thee 
in the halls of Starno, and few were thy years be- 
yond my own. When fhall I, faid I to my foul^ 
lift the fpear like the noble Fingal ? We have 
fought heretofore, O warrior, on the fide of the 
fliaggy Malmor ; after my waves had carried me 
to thy halls, and the feaft of a thoufand fhells was 
fpread. Let the bards fend his fame who over- 
came to future years, for noble was the ftrife of 
Malmor. 

« But 
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« But many of the fliips of Lochlln have loft 
their youths on Lena. Take thefe, thou king of 
Morven, and be the friend of Swaran : And when 
thy fons fhall come to the mofTy towers of Gormal, 
the feaft of fliells fhall be fpread, and the combat 
offered on the vale. 

Nor fhip,” replied the king, ** fliall Fingal 
take, nor land of many hills. The defart is enough 
to me with all its deer and woods. Rife on thy 
waves again, thou noble friend of Agandecca. 
Spread thy white fails to the beam of the morning, 
and return to the echoing hills of Gormal.” 

Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fhclls,” faid 
' Swaran of the dark-brown fhield. “ In peace thou 
art the gale of fpring. In war the monntain-florm. 
Take now my hand in friendfhip, thou noble king 
of Morven. Let thy bards mourn thofe who fell. 
Let Erin give the fons of Lochlin to earth ; and 
raife the mofTy ftones of their fame. That the 
children of the north hereafter may behold the 
place where their fathers fought. And fome hun- 
ter may fay, when he leans on a mofTy tomb, here 
Fingal and Swaran fought, the heroes of other 
years. Thus hereafter fhall he fay, and our fame 
fhall laft for ever !” 

Swaran,” faid the king of the hills, to-day 
•ur fame is greateft. We fhall pafs away like a 

N 2 dream. 
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dream. No found will be in the fields of our bat- 
tles. Our tombs will beloft in the heath. The 
hunter fhall not know the place of our reft. Our 
names may be heard in fong, but the ftrength of 
our arms will ceafe. O Oflian, Carril) and Ullin, 
you know of heroes that are no more. Give us 
the fong of other years. Let the night pafs away 
on the found, and morning return with joy.” 

We gave the fong to the kings, and a hundred 
harps accompanied our voice. The face of Swaran 
brightened' like the full moon of heaven, when the 
clouds vaniOi away, and leave her calm and broad 
jn the midft of the fky. 

It was then that Fingal fpoke to Carril the chief 
of other times. « Where is the fon of Semoj 
the king of the ifie of mift ? has he retired, like 
the meteor of death, to the dreary cave of Tura ?’> 
Cuchullin,” faid Carril of other times, lies in 
the dreary cave of Tura. His hand is on the 
Iword of his ftrength. His thoughts on the battle 
which he loft. Mournful is the king of fpears i 
for he has often been victorious. He fends the 
fword of his war to reft on the fide of Fingal. For 
like the ftorm of the defart, thou has fcattered all 
his foes. Take, O Fingal, the fword of the he- 
ro ; for his fame is departed likt mift when it flies 
before the ruftling wind of the vale. 

« No 
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** No replied the king, ** Fingal fhall never 
take his fword. His arm is mighty in war ; his 
fame fhall never fail. Many have been overcome 
in battle, that have fhone afterwards like the fun 
of heaven. 

“,0 Swaran, king of the refounding woods, 
give all thy grief away. The vanquiflied, if brave 
are renowned ; they are like the fun in a cloud 
when he hides his face in the fouth, but looks 
again on the hills of grafs. 

“ Grumal was a chief of Cona. He fought the 
battle on every coaft. His foul rejoiced in blood) 
his ear in the din of arms. He poured his warri- 
ors on the founding Craca ; and Craca’s king met 
him from his grove ; for then within the circle of 
Brumo he I'poke to the ftone of power. 

** Fierce was the battle of the heroes, for the 
maid of the bread: of fnow. The fame of the 
daughter of Craca had reached Grumal at the 
ftreams of Cona ; he vowed to have the white- 
bofomed maid, or die on the echoing Craca. Three 
days they ftrove together, and Grumal on the 
fourth was bound. 

<* Far from his friend they placed him in the 
horrid circle of Bruma •, where often, they faid, 
the ghofts of the dead bowled round the ftone of 
the fear. .But afterwards he fhone like a pillar of 

the 
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the light of heaven. They fell by his mighty hand, 
and Grumal had his fame. 

“ Raife, ye bards of other times, raife high 
the praife of heroes ; that my foul may fettle 
on their fame ; and the mind of Swaran ceafe 
to be fad.” 

They lay in the heath of Mora ; the dark winds 
ruffled over the heroes. A hundred voices at once 
arofe, a hundred harps were llrung ; they fung of 
other times, and the mighty chiefs of former years. 

When now fhall I hear the bard •, or rejoice at 
the fame of my . fathers ? The harp isnotftrung on 
Morven ; nor the voice of mufic raifed on Cona. 
Dead with the mighty is the bard ; and fame is in 
the defart no more. 

Morning trembles with the beam of the eaft, and 
glimmers on gray-headed Cromla. Over Lena is 
heard the horn of Swaran, and the fons of the o- 
cean gather around. Silent and fad they mount 
the wave, and the blaft of Ullin is behind their fails. 
White, as the mift of Morven, they float along 
the fea. 

“ Call,” faid Fingal, call my dogs, the long- 
bounding fons of the chafe. Call white- breaftcd 
Bran ; and the furly ftrength of Luath. Fillan, 
and Ryno, but' he is not here! My fon refts on 
the bed of death. Fillan and Fergus, blow my 

horn/ 
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horn, that the joy of the chafe may arife ; that the 
deer of Cromla may hear and ftart at the lake of 
roes.” 

The fhrill found fpreads along the wood. The 
fons of heathy Cromla arife. A thoufand dogs fly 
off at once, gray-bounding through the heath. A 
deer fell by every dog, and three by the white- 
breafted Bran. He brought them, in their flight, 
to Fingal, that the joy of the king might be great. 

One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno; and the grief 
of Fingal returned. He faw how peaceful lay 
the- ftone of him who was the firft at the chafe. 

No more {halt thou rife, O my fon, to par- 
take of the feaft of Cromla. Soon will thy tomb 
be hid, and the grafs grow rank on thy grave. 
The fons of the feeble fhall pafs over it, and fhall 
not know that the mighty lie there. 

** Oflian and Fillan, fons of my ftrength, and 
Gaul king of the blue fwords of war, let us afeend 
the hill to the cave of Tura, and find the chief of 
the battles of Erin, Are thefe the walls of Tura ? 
gray and lonely they rife on the heath. The king 
of {hells is fad, and the halls are defolate. Come 
let us find the king of fwords, and give him all 
our joy. But is that Cuchullin, O Fillan, or a 
pillar of fmoke on the heath.^ The wind of Cromla 
is on my eyes, and I diftinguilhed not my friend.” 

“ Fingal 1” 
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Fingal !” replied the youth, it is the fon of 
Setno. Gloomy and fad is the hero ; his hand is 
on his fword. Hail to the fon of battle, breaker 
of the ihields P’ 

” Hail to thee,” replied Cuchullin, ** hail to 
all the fbns of Morven. Delightful is thy prefence, 

0 Fingal, it is like the fun on Cromla ; when the 
hunter mourns his abferce for a feafon, and fees 
him between the clouds. Thy fons are like ftars 
that attend‘thy courfe, and give light in the night. 
It is not thus thou haft feen me, O Fingal, retur- 
ning from the wars of the defart ; when the kings 
of the world “ had fled, and joy returned to the 
hill of hinds.” 

Many are thy words, Cuchullin,” faid Connan 
• of fmall renown. ** Thy words are many, fon 
of Semo, but where are thy deeds in arms ? Why 
did we come over the ocean to aid thy feeble 
fword ? Thou flyeft to thy cave of forrow, and 
Connan fights thy battles : Refign to me thefe 
arms of light ; yield them, thou fon of Erin.” 

** No hero,” replied the chief, “ ever fought 
the arms of Cuchullin \ and had a thoufand heroes 
fought them it were in vain, thou gloomy youth. 

1 fled not to the cave of forrow, as long as Erin’s 

warriors lived.” * 

** Youth 
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“ Youth of the feeble arm/’ faid Fingal, “ Con- 
nan, fay no more. Cuchuliin is renowned in bat- 
tle, and terrible over the defart. Often have I 
heard thy fame, thou ftormy chief of Innis-fail, 
Spread now they white fails for the ifle of miff, 
and fee Bragela leaning on her rock. IJer tender 
eye is in tears, and the winds lift her long hair 
from her heaving breaft. She liftens to the winds 
of night to hear the voice of thy rowers ^ • to hear 
the fong of the fea, and the found of thy diftant 
harp.” 

“ And long fhall fhe liften in vain ; Cuchuliin 
lhall never return. How can I behold Bragela to 
raife the figh of her breaft ? Fingal, I was always 
viftorious in the battles of other fpears !” 

“ And hereafter thou ftialt be victorious,” faid 
Fingal king of fliells. “ The fame of Cuchuliin 
lhall grow like the branchy tree of Cromla. Many 
battles await thee, O chief, and many lhall be the 
wounds of thy hand. Bring hither, Ofcar, the 
deer, and prepare the feaft of Ihells j that our 
fouls may rejoice after danger, and our friends de- 
light in our prefence.” 

We fat, we feafted, and we fung. Tiie foul of 
Cuchuliin rofe. The ftrength of his arm returned 
and gladnefs brightened on his face. Ullin gave 
the fong, and Carril raifed the voice. I often^ 

O joined 
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joined the bards, and fung of battles of the fpear. 
Battles ! where I often fought ^ but now I fight no 
more. The fame of my former aftions is ceafed i 
and I fit forlorn at the tombs of my friends. 

Thus they pafied the night in the fong j and 
brought back the morning with joy. Fingal arofc 
on the heath, and fhook his glittering fpear. He ' 
moved firft toward the plains of Lena, and we 
followed like a ridge of fire. « Spread the fail,’’ 
faid the king of Morven, “ and catch the winds 
that pour from Lena.” We rofc on the wave with 
fongs, and rufhed, with joy, through the foam of 
the ocean. 
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* Cuchullin, or rather Cuth-Ullin, the voice of Ullirty a 
f>oetical name given the fon of Semo, grandfon to Caithbat, 
a druid celebrated by the bards for his wifdom and valsur, 
from his commanding the forces of the Province of Ulfter 
againfr the Ferbolg or Bclgae, who were in polTcflion o^ 
Connaught. CuchulUn when very young married Bragela 
the daughter of Sorglan, and palling over into Ireland, lived 
for fome time with Connal, grandfon by a daughter to Con- 
gal the petty king of Ulfter. His wifdom and valour in a 
Ihort time gained him fuch reputation, that in the minority 
of Cormac the fupreme king of Ireland, he was cLofen 
guardian to the young king, and foie manager of the war a- 
gainft Swaran king of Lochlin. After a feries of great ac- 
tions he was killed in battle fumewhere in Connaught, in 
the twenty-feventh year of bis age. He was fo remarkable 
for his ftrength, that to deferibe a ftrong man it has palTcd 
into a proverb, “ He has the ftrength of CuchuUin.” They 
ihew the remains of his palace at Dunfcaich in tlie ifle of 
Sky ; and a ftone to which he bound his dog Luatb, goes 
ftill by his name. 

k Cairbar or Carbre, lignifies a Jirong man. 

« Wc 
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> Crom-lcacn f’^»tUiecl a j lace of wo.fliip among the 
Druids. It is here the proper name ci a liiil on the coalt 
of Uilin or D liter. 

“ So when th’ enibattlitl clouds in dark array, 

Alori3 the faies .hur gloomy lines difplay ; 

The lo'.v-hun^' vapours motionleCs and ftill 

Reft on the I'ummits of the fliaded hill. Pope. 

“ Ireland, fo called from a colony that fettled there call- 
ed Falans. Innis-fail, i. e. the illand of the Fa-'l or Falans. 

° Connal, the friu.d of Cuchulliii, was th. : of Cath- 
bait prince of Tongorma or the iJlavJ of blue p’'o- 

bably one of the Hebrides. His mother was Fioncon.a the 
daughter of Congal. He h.ad a fon by Foba of Conachar- , 
ncfTar, who was afterwards king of Ulfter. For his fervices 
in the war agaiufl; Swaran, he had lanils confuTcd on him, 
which, from his name, were called Tir-choniitiil or Tir- 
connel, /. e. the land of Co mal. 

P Erin, a name of Ireland; from ear or wr Weft, and 
in an illand. This name was not always confined to Ire- 
land, for there is the higheft probability that the lerne of 
the ancients was Britain to the North of the Forth. For 
lerne is faid to be to the North of Britain, which could not 
be meant of Ireland. 

Strabo, lib. 2. et 4. Cafaub, lib. i. 

“J Calm-er, a Prong man, 

^ The Gaelic name of Scandinavia in general ; in a more 
conSned fenfe that of the peninfula of Jutland. 

' Innis-torc, the ijland of whales, the ancient name of 
the Orkney illands. 

' Dubhehomar, a black- weUfhaped man. 

“ Fear-guth, the man of the word ; or a commander of 
an army. 

^ Be 
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^ Be thou like a roe or young hart on the mountains of 
Bcther. Solomon’s Song. 

This palTagc alludes to the manner of burial among 
the ancient Scots. They opened a grave fix or eight feet 
deep; the bottom was lined with fine clay; and on tbis 
they laid the body of the deceafed, and, if a warrior, his 
fword, and the heads of twelve arrows by his fide. Above 
they laid another firatum of clay, in which they placed the 
horn of a deer, the fymbol of hunting. The whole was 
covered with a fine mold, and four (tones placed on end to 
mark the extent of the grave. Thefe are the four (tones 
alluded to here. 

* The grave. The houfe appointed for all living. Job. 

. t Muirne, or Morna, a woman beloved by all, 

* Torman, thunder. This is the true origin of the Jupi- 
ter Taramis of the ancients. 

“ She alludes to his name, the dark man. 

Moina, Joft in temper and perfon. 

' It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to this day, of 
fome of the Highlanders, that the fouls of the deceafed ho- 
vered round their living friends ; and fometimes appeared 
to them when they were about to enter on any great un- 
dertaking. 

As torrents roll encreas’d by numerous rills 
With rage impetuous down the echoing hills ; 

Ru(h to the vales, and pour’d along the plain, 

Roar thro’ a thoufand channels to the main. Pope- 

* A hill of Lochlin. 

f The reader may compare this paCTage with a fimilar 
•ne in Homer. Iliad. 4. v. 446. 

Now (hield with (hield, with helmet helmet clos’d, 

To armour armour, lance to lance oppos’d, 

Hoft 
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Hoft againft hoft, with fliadowy fquadrons drew, 

The founding darts in iron tempefts flew ; 

With ftreaming blood the flipp’ry fields arc dy’d, 

And flaughter’d heroes fwell the dreadful tide. Popc4 

Arms on armour crafhing, bray’d 
Horrible diltord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag’d, Ss’e. Milton4 

f Sithallin fignifies a handfome man} Fiona, a fair maid} 
<nd Ardan, pride. 

The Ifle of Sky ; not improperly called the Ijleof Miflt 
as its high hills, which catch the douds from the weftera 
ocean, occafion almoft continual rains, 
i One of Cuchullin’s horfes. Dubhftron-gheal. 

Sith-fadda, ». e, a long Jlride. 

• The maid of Inijlore was the daughter of Gorlo king 
of Iniltore or Orkney iflands. T renar was brother to the 
king of Inifcon, fuppofed to be one of the illands of Shet- 
land. The Orkneys and Shetland were at that time fubjedt 
to the king of Lochlin. We find that the dogs of Trenar 
are fenfible at home of the death of their mafter, the very 
inftant he is killed. It was the opinion of the times, that the 
fouls of heroes went immediately after death to the hills of 
their country, and the feenes they frequented the mod 
happy time of their life. It was thought too that dogs and 
horfes few the ghofts of the deccafed. 

® ——As when two black clouds 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling oh 
Over the Cafpian. Milton. 

“ The ancient manner of preparing feafts after hunting, 
is handed down by tradition. A pit lined with fmooth 
ftones was made ; and near it flood a heap of fmooth flat 

flonct 
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king of Ireland, pafTed over into Ireland, probably by Fin- 
gal’s order, to take upon him the adminiftration of affairs 
in that kingdom during the minority of Cormac the fon of 
Artho. He left his wife Bragela in Dunfcaidi, the feat of 
the family in the ille of Sky. , 

” It was long the opinion of the ancient Scots, that a 
ghoft was heard ffirieking near the place where a death was 
to happen foon after. The accounts given to this day, 
among the vulgar, of this extraordinary matter, arc very 
poetical. The ghoft comes mounted on a meteor, and fur- 
rounds twice or thrice the place deftined for the perfon to 
die ; and then goes along the road through which the fu- 
neral is to pafs, ffirieking at intervals ; at laft, the meteor 
and ghoft difappear above the burial place. 


BOOK II. 

* The feene of Connal’s repofe is familiar to thofe who 
have been in the Highlands of Scotland. The poet re- 
moves him to a diftance from the army, to add more hor- 
ror to the defeription of Crugal’s ghoft by the lonelinefs of 
the place. It perhaps will not be difagrceablc to the rea- 
der, to fee how two other ancient poets handled a Gmilar 
fubjcdl. 

When lo ! the Ihade, before his clofing eyes. 

Of fad Patroclus rofe, or feem’d to rife. 

In the fame robe he living wore, he came. 

In ftature, voice, and pleafing look the fame. 

The form familiar hover’d o’er his head, 

And fleci>s Achilles thus ? the phantom faid. Popel 
■ VoL. I. P When' . 
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When Hedor’s ghoft before my fight appears : 

A bloody fliroud he feem’d, and bath’d in tears. 

Such as he was, when, by Pdides flain, 

Theflalian courfers dragg’d him o’er the plain. 

Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruft 
Through the bor’d hole’s ; his body black with duft. 
Unlike that Hedor, who return’d from toils 
Of war triumphant, in Dacian fpoils : 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire. 

And launch’d againft their navy Phrygian fire. 

His hair and beard ftood ftiffen’d with his gore ; 

And all the wounds he for his country bore. Drydett. 
h Connal the fon of Caithbat, the friend of Cuchullin, is 
fometimes, as here, called the fon of Colgar ; from one of 
that name who was the founder of his family. 

^ Like a thin fmoke he fees the fpirit fly, 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. Pope. 

d The poet teaches us the opinions that prevailed in his 
time concerning the ftate of feparate fouls. From Connal’s 
expreflion, “ That the liars dim-twinkled through the form 
of Crugal,” and Cuchullin’s reply, we may gather that they 
both thought the foul was material: fomething like the 
of the ancient Greeks, 
e ■ - As when heaven’s fire 

Hath fcath’d the foreft oaks, or mountain pines 
With finged tops, their ftately growth though bare 
Stand on the blafted heath. Milton. 

f : As evening mill 

Ris’n from a river o’er the marifh glides 
And gathers ground fad at the lab’rers heel 
Homeward returning. Milton^ 

The 
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8 The ancient Scots, as well as the prcfcnt Highlanders, 
drunk in Ihells ; hence it is that we fo often meet,' in the 
old poetry, with the chief of /hells, and the balls of /bells. 

i« Crugal had married Degrena but a little time before 
the battle, confequently fhe may with propriety be called a 
ftranger in the hall of her foiTow. 
i Dco-grena fignifies a fan beam. 

Mediifque in millihus ardet. Virg. 

• Virgil and Milton have made life of a comparifon Gir.i- 
lar to this ; I fliall lay both before the reader, and let him 
judge for himfclf which of thefe two great poets have beft 
fucceeded. 

Like Eryx or like Athos great he Ihows 
Or father Appenine when white with fnows ; 

His head divine obfeure in clouds he hides. 

And (hakes the founding foreft on his fidcs. jprjden. 
On th’ other fide Satan alarm’d, 

Colledling all his might, dilated ftood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d : 

His ftature reach’d the (ky. ' Milton. 

® Muri, fay the Iri(h bards, was an academy in Ulfter 
for teaching the ufe of arms. The fignification of the word 
is a clufler of people ; which renders the opinion probable. 
Cuchullin is faid to have been the firft who introduced into 
Ireland complete armour of fteel. He is famous among the 
Senachics, for teaching horfemanfhip to the Irifh, and for 
being the firft who ufed a chariot in that kingdom ; which 
laft circumllance was the occafion of Ofiian’s being fo cir- 
cumftantial in his defeription of Cuchullin’s car, in the 
firft book. 

• " The unfortunate death of this Roman is the fubjeft of 
Ae ninth fragment of Ancient Poetry, publilhed in IJ64 ; 

P » it 
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it is not the work of Offian though it is writ in, his man- 
ner, and bears the genuine marks of antiquity. The con- 
cife expreffions of Offian are imitated, but the thoughts 
are too jejune and confined to be the produition of that 
poet. Many poems go under his name that have been evi- 
dently compofed fince his time ; they are very numerous in 
Ireland, and fome have come to the tranllator’s hands. 
They arc trivial and dull to the laft degree ; fwelling into 
ridiculous bombaft, or finking into the lowed kind of pro- 
faic ftyle. 


BOOK III. 

® The fecond night, fince the opening of the poem, con- 
tinues; and Cuchullin, Connal, and Carnl ftill fit in the 
place deferibed in the preceding book. The ftory of Agan- 
(dccca is introduced here with propriety, as great ufe is 
made of it in the courfc of the poem, and as it, in fome 
meafure, brings about the cataftrophe. 

f * 

b Stamo was the father of Swaran as well as Agandecca. 
His fierce and cruel chara(fter is well marked in other poems 
concerning the times; 

' This pafiage mod certainly alludes to the religion of 
Lochlin, and the Jlone of pozuer here mentioned is the image 
of one of the deities of Scandinavia. 

d Starno is here poetically called the king of fuow, from 
the great quantities of fnow that fall in his dominions. 

' All the north-wed coad of Scotland probably kvent of 
old under the name of Morven, which fignifies a ridge of 
Very high hills. 

‘ •' - f Gormal 
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f Gormal is the name of a hill in Lochlin, in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Starno’s palace. 

s This is the only paflage in the poem that has the ap- 
pearance of religion. But Cucliullin’s apoftroplie to this 
fpirit is accompanied with a doubt, fo that it is not eafy to 
determine whether the hero meant a fuperior being, or the 
gholts of deccafed warriors, who were fuppofed in thofe 
times to rule the ftorms, and to tranfport themfclves in a 
guft of wind from one country to another. 

•> Alcletha, her lamentation over her fon is introeliiced 
in the poem concerning the death of CucLullin, printed ia 
this colleftion. 

i So fomc tall rock o’erhahgs the hoary main, 

By winds afTaird, by billows beat in vain. 

Unmov’d it hears, above, the tempclls blow. 

And fees the wat’ry mountains break below. Pt^e. 
k Here the poet celebrates bis own aflions, but he docs 
it in fuch a manner that we are not difplcafed. The men- 
tion of the great adlions of his youth immediately fuggefts 
to him the helplefs fituation of his age. We do not defpife 
him for fclfilh praife, but feel his misfortunes. 

t What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, at thii 
diftance of time, eafy to determine. The moft probable 
opinion is, that it was one of the Shetland ifles. There it 
a ftory concerning a daughter of the king of Craca iu the 
hxth book. 

“ Gaul, the fon of Morni, was chief of a tribe that dif- 
puted long the pre-eminence with Fingal himfelf. They 
were reduced at laft to obedience, and Gaul, from an ene- 
my, turned Fingal’s beft friend and greateft hero. His 
charadter is fometHing like that of Ajax'in the Iliad; a hero 
•f more ftrength than condudt in battle. He was very fond 
'■■ ■ ■ «f 
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of military fame, and here he demands the next battle to 
himfelf. The poet, by an artifice, removes Fingal, that 
his return may be the more magnificent. 

" The poet prepares us for the dream of Fingal in the 
next book. 


BOOK IV. 

% 

■ Fingal being afleep, and the adlion fufpended by night, 
the poet introduces the ftory of his courtihip of Everallin 
the daughter of Branno. The cpifode is neceflary to clear 
up fcreral paflages that follow in the poem j at the fame 
tme that it naturally brings on the adtion of the book, 
which may be fuppofed to begin about the middle of the 
third night from the opening of the poem. The book, as 
many of Oflian’s other compofitions, is addrefled to the 
beautiful Malvina the daughter of Tofear. She appears to 
have been in love .with Ofcar, and to have affedted the com- 
pany of the father after the death of the fon. 

b The poet addrefies himfelf to Malvina the daughter of 
Tofear. ' 

c The poet returns to his fubjedl. If one could fix the 
time of the year in which the adlion of the poem happened, 
from the feene deferibed here, I fliould be tempted to place 
it in autumn. The trees flied their leaves, and the winds 
arc variable, both which circumft” ''*« agree with that fea- 
fon of the year. 

d Oflian gives the reader a high idea of himfelf. His 
veryfong frightens the enemy. This paflage refembles one 
in the eighteenth Iliad, where the voice of Achilles fright- 
ens the Trojans from the body of Patroclus. 

Forth 
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Forth march’d the chief, and diflant from the crowd . 
High on the rampart rais’d his voice aloud. 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear’d 

Hofts drop their arms and trembled as they fear’d. Pope. 

' Offian never fails to give a fine charader to his beloved 
fon. His fpeech to his father is that of a heio ;it contains 
the fubmiflion due to a parent, and the warmth that be- 
comes a young warriour. There is a propriety in dwelling 
here on the adions of Ofcar, as the beautiful Malvina, to 
whom the book is addrefied, was in love with that hero. 

f The war-fong of Ullin varies from the reft of the poem, 
in the verfification. It runs down like a torrent ; and con- 
fifts almoft entirely of epithets. The cuRom of encoura- 
ging men in battle with extempore rhymes, has been car- 
ried down almoft to our own times. Several of thefe war- 
foDgs are extant, but the moft of them are only a group 
of epithets, without beauty or harmony, utterly deftitutc 
•f poetical merit. 

* Th’ imperial enfign, which full high advanc’d 
Shone like a meteor ftreaming to the wind. Milton. 
h Fingal’s ftandard was diftinguilhed by the name of fun~ 
beam ; probably on account, of its bright colour, and its 
being ftudded with gold. To begin a battle is exprefTed, 
in old compofition, by lifting of the fan-beam. 
i Above the reft, the fun, who never lies. 

Foretells the change of weathgr in the Ikies. 

For if he rife, unwilling to his race. 

Clouds on his brow, and fpots upon his face ; 

Or if through mifts he flioots his fiillen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loofc and ftraggling Ih eams, 

Sufped a drilling day, Drjden. 

k For 
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^ For ere the rifing winds begin to roar. 

The working fcas advance to wafh the fhore ; 

Soft whifpers run along the leafy wood. 

And mountains whiftle to the iriurm’ring flood. Hryden. 
• The rapid rains, defcending from the hills. 

To rolling torrents fwell the creeping rills. JDryden. 


BOOK V. 

* The fourth day ftill continues. The poet by putting 
the narration in the mouth of Connal, who ftill remained 
with Cuchullin on the fide of Cromla, gives propriety td 
the praifes of Fingal. The beginning of this book, in the 
original, is one of the moft beautiful parts of the poem. 
The verfification is regular and full, and agrees very well 
with the fedate charadter of Connal. No poet has adapted 
the cadence of his verfe more to the temper of the fpeaker, 
than Oflian has done. It is more than probable that the 
whole poem was originally defigned to be fung to the harp, 
as the verfification is fo various, and fo much fiiited to the 
different pafiions of the human mind. 

•> This paffage refembles one in the twenty-third Iliad. 

Clofe lock’d above, their heads and arms arc mixt j 

Below their planted feet at diftance fixt ; 

Now to the grafp each manly body bends ; 

The humid fweat from ev’ry pore defeends ; 

Their bonesrefound with blows: Tides, (boulders, thighs; 

Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours rife. Pope. 

• The ftory of Orla is fo beautiful and affedling in the 
•riginal, that many are in poffeflion of it in the north of Scot- 
land, who never heard a fyllable more of the poem. It va- 
ries 
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ries the action, and awakes the attention of the reader when 
he expected nothing but languor in thecondufl of the poem, 
as the great adtion was over in the conqueft of Swaran. 

Lamh-dhearg, fignifics bloody hand, GelchofTa, white 
legged. Tuathal, yur/)f. long beard.\ Ferchios, 

conqueror of men. 

' Bran is a common name of gray- hounds to this day. 
It is a cuftom in tlie north of Scotland, to give the names 
of the heroes mentioned in this poem to their dogs ; a proof 
that they are familiar to the car, and their fame generally 
known. 

t Allad is plainly a druid : he is called the fon of the 
rock, from his dwelling in a cave ; and the ciicle of ftones 
here mentioned is the pale of the dniidical temple. He is 
here confiilted as one who had a fupernatural knowledge of 
things; from the druids, no doubt, came the ridiculous 
notion of the fecond fight, which prevailed in the Highlands 
and ides. 

5 The reader will find this paffage altered from what it 
was in ancient poetry. It is delivered down very differently 
by tradition, and the tranflator has cholen that reading 
which favours leaft of bombaft, 

I* — as the mountain oak 

Nods to the ax, till with a groaning found 

It finks and fpreads its honours on the ground. Pojie, 


BOOK VI. 

® This book opens with the fourth night, and ends on 
the morning of the fixth day. The time of five days, five 
nights, and a part of the fixth day is taken up in the poem. 
VoL. I. Qb The 
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^The fcene lies in the heath of Lena, and the mountain 
Cromla on the coaft of Ulfter. 

b By the ftrength of the fliell is meant the liquor the he- 
roes drunk ; of what kind it was, cannot be afcertained at 
this diflance of time. The tranflator has met with feveral 
ancient poems that mention wax-lights and wine as common 
in the halls of Fingal. The names of both are borrowed 
from the Latin, which plainly fliews that our apceftors had 
them from the Romans, if they had them at all. The Ca- 
ledonians in their frequent incurCons to the province, might 
become acquainted with thofe conveniencies of life, and in- 
troduce them into their own country, among the booty 
which they carried from South Britain. 

' Trentnor was great grandfather to Fingal. The ftory 
is introduced to facilitate the difmiflion of Swaran. 

d This pafTage alludes to the religion of the king of Craca. 
See a note on a Gmilar fubjedl in the third book. 

® This is the only paflage in the poem, wherein the wars 
of Fingal againft the Romans are alluded to : the Roman 
emperor is diftinguilhed in old compofitions by the title of 
king of the world. 

f Connan was of the family of Momi. He is mentioned 
in feveral other poems, and always appears with the fame 
charadler. The poet pafTed him over in filence till now, 
and his behaviour here deferves no better ufage. 

s The practice of finging when they row is univerfal a- 
mong the inhabitants of the north-weft coaft of Scotland 
and tlie.iflc6. It deceives time, and infpirits the rowers. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This poem is valuable on account of the light it throws on 
the antiquity of Oflian’s compofitions. The Caracul 
mentioned here, is the fame with Caracalla the fon of 
Severus, who in the year an commanded an expedition 
sgainft the Caledonians. The variety of the meafurc 
fhews that the poem was originally fet to mufic, and 
perhaps prefented before tlie chiefs upon folemn occa- 
fions. Tradition has handed down the ftory more com- 
plete than it is in the poem. “ Comala, the daughter 
of Sarno king of Iniftore or Orkney illands, fell in love 
with Fingal the fon of Comhal at a feaft, to which her 
father had invited him, (Fingal, B. III.) upon his return 
from Lochlin, after the death of Agandccca. Her paf- 
fion was fo violent, that fhe followed him, difguifed like 
a youth, who wanted to be employed in his wars. She 
was foon difeovered by Ilidallan the fon of Lamer, one 
of Fingal’s heroes, whofe love (he had flighted fome time 
before. Her romantic palTion and beauty recommended 
her fo much to the king, that he had refolved to make 
her his wife ; when news was brought him of Caracul’s 
expedition. He marched to flop the progrefs of the ene- 
my, and Comala attended him. He left her on a hill, 
within fight of Caracul’s army, when he himfclf went to 
battle, having previoufly promifed, if he furvived, to re- 
turn that night.” The fcquel of the ftory may be gather- 
ed from the poem itftlf. 
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Fingal. Melilcoma. t 

_ > Dau5>hters of Morni. 

Hidallan. Dersagrena. j ° 

CoMALA. Bards. 

Derfagretia. 

T he chafe is over. No noifc on Ardvcn but 
the torrent’s roar ! Daughter of Morni, come 
from Crona’s banks. Lay down the bow and take 
the harp. Let the night come on with fongs, and 
our joy be great on Ardven. 

* Melil. And night comes on, thou blue-eyed 
maid, gray night grows dim along the plain. I faw 
a deer at Crona’s ftream ; a molTy bank he feemed 
through the gloom, but foon he bounded away. 
A meteor played round his branchy horns ; and 
the awful faces of other times looked from the 
clouds of Crona. 

Derfa. Thefe are the figns of Fingal’s death. 
The king of fliields is fallen ! and Caracul prevails. 
Rife Comala, ^ from thy rocks j daughter of Sarno, 

rife 
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rife in tears. The youth of thy love is low, Jtn'd 
his ghoft is already on our hills. ' . 

Mel'il. There Com ala fits forlorn ; two gray dogs 
rear fliake their rough ears, and catch the flying 
breeze. Her red cheek refts on her arm, and the 
mountain wind is in her hair. She turns her 
blue-rolling eyes towards the fields of his promife. 
Where art thou, O Fingal, for the night is gather- 
ing around ? 

Comala. O Carun of the ftreams ! why do I 
behold thy waters rolling in blood ? Has the noife 
of the battle been heard on thy banks ; and fleeps 
the king of Morven ? Rife, moon, thou daughter 
of the Iky ! look from between thy clouds, that I 
may behold the light of his fteel, on the field of 
his promife. Or rather let the meteor, that lights 
our departed fathers through the night, come, with 
its red light, to fhew me the way to my fallen hero. 
Who will defend me from forrow ? Who from the 
love of Hidallan ? Long fliall Comala look before 
Ihe can behold Fingal in the midft of his hoft ; 
bright as the beam of the morning in the cloud of 
an early fliower. 

' Hidal. Roll, thou mifl of gloomy Crona, roll 
on the path of the hunter. Flide his fteps from 
mine eyes, and let me remember my friend no 
more. The bands of battle are fcattered, and no 

crowding 
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crowding fteps are round the noife of his fteel. 
O Carun, roll thy ftreams of blood, for the chief 
of the people fell. 

Comala. Who fell on Carun’s grafly banks, fon 
of the cloudy night ^ Was he white as the fnow of 
Ardven ? Blooming as the bow of the fliower ? 
Was his hair like the mift of the hill, foft and cur- 
ling in the day of the fun } Was he like the thun- 
der of heaven in battle ? Fleet as the roe of the 
defart ? 

Hidal. O that I might behold his love, fair-lean- 
ing from her rock ! Her red eye dim in tears, and 
her blufliing cheek half hid in her locks ! Blow, 
thou gentle breeze, and lift the heavy locks of the 
maid, that I may behold her white arm, and lovely 
cheek of her forrow ! 

Comala, And is the fon of Comhal fallen, chief 
of the mournful tale I The thunder rolls on the 
hill ! The lightning flies on wings of fire ! But 
they frighten not Comala j for her Fingal fell. 
Say, chief of the mournful tale, fell the breaker of 
fhields 

Hidal. The nations are fcattered on their hills ; 
for they fhall hear the voice of the chief no more. 

Comala. Confufion purfue thee over thy plains ; 
and deftrutflion overtake thee, thou king of the 
world. Few be thy fleps to the grave and let, one 

virgin 
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virgin mourn thee. ’Let her be, like Comala, tear- 
ful in the days of her youth. Why haft thou told 
me, Hidallan, that my hero fell ? I might have 
hoped a little while his return, and have thought 
1 faw him on the diftant rock ; a tree might have 
deceived me with his appearance ; and the wind of 
the hill been the foitnd of his horn in mine ear. O 
that I were on the banks of Carun ! that my tears 
might be warm on his cheek ! 

Hidal. He lies on the banks of Carun : on Ard- 
ven, heroes raife his tomb. Look on them, O 
moon, from thy clouds ; be thy beam bright on 
his breaft, that Comala may behold him in the 
light of his armour. / 

Comala. Stop, ye fons of the grave, till I be- 
hold my love. He left me at the chace alone. I 
knew not that he went to war. He faid he would 
return with the nici,ht ; and the kina; of Morven is 
returned, AVhy diJit thou not tell me that he 
would fall, 'O trembling Ion of the rock f ! Thou 
haft feen him in the blood of his youth, but thou 
didft not tell Comala.' 

Mflil. What found is that on Ardven ! Who is 
that bright in the vale ? "Who comes like tlie 
ftrength of rivers, when tiieir crowded waters glit- 
ter to the moon ? 

Comala-, 
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Comala. Who is it but the foe of Comala, the 
fon of the king of the world ! Ghoft of Fingal ! 
do thou, from thy cloud, direft Comal^’s bow* 
Let him fall like the hart of the defart. It is Fin- 
gal in the crowd of his ghofts. Why doft thou 
come, my love, to frighten and pleafe my foul ? 

Fingal. Raife, ye bards of the fong, the wars of 
the ftreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from my 
arms along the fields of his pride. He fets far dif- 
tant like a meteor that inclofes a fpirit of night, 
when the winds drive it over the heath, and the 
dark woods are gleaming around. I heard a voice 
like the breeze of my hills. Is it the huntrefs of 
Galmal, the white-handed daughter 'of Samo ? 
Look from thy rocks, my love ; and let me hear 
the voice of Comala. 

Comala. Take me to the cave df thy reft, O love- 
ly fon of death ! 

Fingal. Come to the cave of my reft. The ftorm 
is over, and the fun is on our fields. Come to 
the cave of my reft, huntrefs of echoing Cona. 

Comala. He is returned with his fame ; 1 feel 
the right hand of his battles. But I muft reft be- 
fide the rock till my fOul fettle from fear. Let the 
harp be near ; and raife the fong, ye daughters of 
Morni. 

Voi., L R Derfa. 
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Derfa. Comala has flain three deer on Ardveri, 
and the fire afcends on the rock ; go to the feaft 
of Comala, king of the woody Morven ! 

Fingal. Raife ye fons of fong, the wars of the 
ftreamy Caran; that my white-handed maid may 
rejoice : while I behold the feaft of my love. 

Bards. Roll, ftreamy Carun, roll in joy, the fons 
of battle fled. The fteed is not feen on our fields; 
and the wings ® of their pride fpread in other 
lands. The fun will now rife in peace, and the 
lhadows defeend in joy. The voice of the chafe 
will be heard ; and the Ihields hang in the hall. 
Our delight will be in the war of the ocean, and 
our hands be red in the blood of Lochlin. Roll, 
ftreamy Carun, roll in joy, the fons of battle fled. 

Melil. Defeend, ye light mifts from high; ye 
moon-beams, lift her foul. Pale lies the maid at 
the rock ! Comala is no more ! 

Fingal. Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the 
white bofomed maid of my love ? Meet me Co- 
mala, on my heaths, when I fit alone at the ftreams 
of my hills. 

Flidal. Ceafed the voice of the huntrefs of Gal- 
mal ? Wliy did I trouble the foul of the maid ? , 
When fliall I fee thee, with joy, in the chafe of 
the dark-brown hinds ? 

* Fingal. 
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Fingal. Youth of the gloomy brow ! no more 
fhalt thou feaft in my halls. Thou fhalt not pur- 
fue my chafe, and my foes fliall not fall by thy 
fword ** . Lead me to the place of her reft that I 
may behold her beauty. Pale Ihe lies at the rock, 
and the cold winds lift her hair. Her bow-ftring 
founds in the blaft, and her arrow was broken in 
her fall. Raife the praife of the daughter of Sar- 
no, and give her name to the wind of hills. 

Bards. See meteors roll around the maid ; and 
moon beams lift her foul I Around her, from their 
clouds, bend the awful faces of her fathers j Sar- 
no ' of the gloomy brow ; and the red-rolling eyes 
of Fidallan. When fhall thy white-hand arife, 
and thy voice be heard on our rocks ? The maids 
fhall feek thee on the heath, but they will not find 
thee. Thou fhalt come, at times, to their dreams, 
and fettle peace in their foul. Thy voice fhall re- 
main in their ears, and they fhall think with joy 
on the dreams of their reft. Meteors roll around 
the maid, and moon-beams lift her foul ! 

R 2 NOTES 
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* MeUlcoma, yb/i-ro//inj ejie. 

l> Derfagrena, tjbe brightnefs of a fun-beam. 

‘ Comala, the maid of the pleafant brow. 

Caran or Cra’on, a winding river. This river retains 
Hill the name of Carron, and falls into the Forth fome miles 
to the north of Falkirk. 

* Hidallan was fent by Fingal to give notice to Comala 
of his return ; he, to revenge himfelf on her for flighting 
his love fome time before, told her that the king was killed 
in battle. He even pretended that he carried his body from 
the field to be buried in her prefence; and this circumftancc 
makes it probable that the poem was prefented of old. 

f By the fon of the rock flic means a druid. It is pro- 
bable that fome of the order of the druids remained as late 
as the beginning of the reign of Fingal ; and that Comala 
had confulted one of them concerning the event of the war 
with Caracul. 

s Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman eagle. 

The ftquel of the ftory of Hidallan is introduced, as 
an epifode, in the poem which immediately follows in this 
collcdtion. 

i Sarno the father of Comala died foon after the flight of 
his daughter. Fidallan was the Crft king that reigned in 
|niftore. 
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WAR OF CAROS: 

A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Caros is probably the noted ufurpcr Caraufius, by birth a 
Menapian, who aflumed the purple in the year 284; and, 
feizing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian Her- 
culius in feveral naval engagements, which gives pro- 
priety to his being called in this poem the king of fiips. 
He repaired Agricola’s wall, in order to obftrudt the in- 
curfions of the Caledonians; and when he was employed 
in that work, it appears he was attacked by a party un- 
der the command of Ofcar the fon of Oflian. This bat- 
tie is the foundation of the prefent poem, which is ad- 
drefled to Malvina the daughter "of Tofear. 

B ring, daughter of Tofear, bring the harp}' 
the light of the fong rifes in Ofllan’s foul. 
It is like the field, when darknefs covers the hills 
around, and the fhadow grows flowly on the plain 
of the fun. 

I behold my fon, O Malvina, near the molly 
rock of Crona ® but it is the mill of the defart tin- 
ged with the beam of the weft : Lovely is the mill 
that alTumes the form of Ofcar ! turn from it, ye 
\vinds, when ye roar on the fide of Ardven. 

Wh# 
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Who comes towards my fon, with the murmur 
of a fong ? His ftaff is in his hand, his gray hair 
loofe on the wind. 'Surely joy lightens his face ; 
and he often looks back to Caros. It is Ryno of 
the fong, he that went to view the foe. 

“ What does Caros king of fhips,” faid the fon 
of the now mournful Oflian ? “ fpreads he the 
wings of his pride, bard of the times of old ?” 

“ He fpreads them, Ofcar,” replied the bard, 

* 

“ but it is behind his gathered heap . He looks 
over his ftones with fear, and beholds thee, terrible, 
as the ghoft of night that rolls the wave to his 
fliips.” 

“ Go, thou firft of my bards,” fays Ofcar, and 
take the fpear of Fingal. Fix a flame on its pointy 
and fhake it to the winds of heaven. Bid him in 
fongs to advance, and leave the rolling of his wave. 
^cU to Caros that I long for battle ; and that my 
bow is weary of the chafe of Cona. Tell him the 
mighty are not here ; and that my arm is young.” 

He went with the found of his fong. Ofcar 
reared his voice on high. It reached his heroes 
on Ardven, like the noife of a cave ; when the fea 
of Togorma rolls before it; and its trees meet the 
roaring winds. They gather around my fon like 
the ftreams of the hill ; when, after rain, they roll 
in the pride of their courfe. 

Ryn« 
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Ryno came to the mighty Caros, and ftruck his 
flaming fpear. “ Come to the battle of Ofcar, O 
thou that fitteft on the rolling of waters. Fingal 
is diftant far ; he hears the fongs of his bards iii 
Morven : and the wind of his hall is in his hair. 
His terrible fpear is at his lide ; and his fhield that 
is like that darkened moon. Come to the battle 
of Ofcar, the hero is alone.” 

He came not over the ftreamy Carun ; ' the bard 
returned with his fong. Gray night grows dim on 
Crona. The feaft of Ihells is fpread. A hundred 
oaks burn to the wind, and faint light gleams over 
the heath. The ghofts of Ardven pafs through 
the beam, and Ihew their dim and diftant forms. ’ 
Comala ^ is half unfeen on her meteor ; and Hidal- 
lan is fuUen and dim, like the darkened moon be- 
hind the mift of night. 

“ Why art thou fad ?” faid Ryno ; for he alone 
beheld the chief. “ Why art thou fad, Hidallan, 
haft thou not received thy fame ? The fongs of Of- 
fian have. been heard, and thy ghoft has brightened 
in the wind, when thou didft bend from thy cloud 
to hear the fong of Morven’s bard.” 

« And do thine eyes behold the hero,” faid Of- 
car, like the dim meteor of night ? Say, Ryno, 
fay, how fell the chief that was fo renowned in the 
days of our fathers ? His name remains on the 

rocks 
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rocks of Cona ; and I have often feen the ftreams 
of his hills.” 

Fingal, replied the bard, had driven Hidallan 
from his wars. The king’s foul was fad for Coma- 
la, and his eyes could not behold Hidallan. Lone- 
ly, fad, along the heath, he flowly moved with fi- 
lent ftcps. His arms hang difordcred on his fide. 
His hair flics loofe from his helmet. The tear is 

t 

in his down-caft eyes ; and the figh half filent in 
his breaft. Three days he ftraycd unfeen, alone, 
before he came to Lamor’s halls : the molTy halls 
of his fathers, at the ftream of Balva. ® There La- 
mor fat alone beneath a tree ; for he had fent his 
people with Flidallan to war. The llream ran at 
his feet, and his grey hairs reffed on his llafF. 
Sightlefs ,are his aged eyes. He hums the fong 
of other times. The noife of Hidallan’s feet came 
to his ear : he knew the tread of his fon. 

“ Is the fon of Lainor returned •, or Is it the 
found of his ghofl: ? Haft thou fallen on the banks 
of Carun, fon of the aged Lamor ? Or, if I hear 
the found of Hidallan’s feet ; where are the mighty 
in w'ar ? where are my people, Hidallan, that were 
wont to return with their echoing fliielJs ? Have 
they fallen on the banks of Carun r” 

“ No replied the fighing youth, « the people 
of Lamor live. They are renowned in battle, my fa- 

' ther ; 
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ther \ but Hidallan is renowned no more. I muft 
fit alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of 
the battle grows.” 

“ But thy fathers never fat alone,” replied the 
rifing pride of Lamor. “ They never fat alone on 
the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle rofe. 
Doft thou not behold that tomb ? Mine eyes dif- 
cern it not : there rdls the noble Garmallon who 
never fled from war. Come, thou renowned in 
battle, he fays, come to thy father’s tomb. How 
am 1 renowned, Garmallon ? my Ion has fled from 
war !” 

“ King of the flireamy Balva !” faid Hidallan 
with a figh, “ why dofl thou torment my foul ? 
Lamor, I never feared. Fingal was fad for Coma- 
la, and denied his wars to Hidallan: Go to the 
gray ftre^ms of thy land, he faid, and moulder like 
a leaflefs oak, which the winds have bent over Bal- 
va, never more to grow !” 

“ And muft I hear,” Lamor replied, “ the lonely 
tread of Hidallan’s feet ? When thoufands are re- 
nowned in battle, fliall he bend over my gray 
ftreams ? Spirit of the noble Garmallon ! carry La- 
mor to his place ; his eyes are dark •, his foul is fad : 
and his fon has loft his fame !” 

“ Where,” faid the youth, “ fliall I fearch for 
fame to gladden the foul of Lamor ? From whence 
VoL. I. S fliall 
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fliall I return with renown, that the found of my 
arms may be pleafant in his ear ? If I go to the 
chafe of hinds, my name will not be heard. La- 
mor will not feel my dogs, with his hands, glad at 
my arrival from the hill. He will not inquire of 
his mountains, or of the dark-brown deer of his 
defarts. 

« I muft fall,” faid Lamor, « like a leaflefs oak ; 
it grew on a rock, but the winds have overturned 
it. My ghoft will be feen on my hills, mournful 
for my young Hidallan. Will not ye, ye mifts, as 
ye rife, hide him from my fight ? My fon ! go to 
Lamor’s hall : there the arms of our fathers hang. 
Bring the fword of Garmallon j he took it from a 
foe.” 

He went and brought the fword with all its fiud- 
ded thongs. He gave it to his father. The gray- 
haired hero felt the point with his hand. 

« My fon ! lead me to Garmallon’s tomb : it 
rifes befide that ruftling tree. The long grafs is 
■withered ; I heard the breeze whiftling there. A 
little fountain murmurs near, and fends its water 
to Balva. There let me reft j it is noon : and the 
fun is on our fields.” 

He led him to Garmallon’s tomb. Lamor pier- 
ced the fide of his fon. They fleep together j and 
their ancient halls moulder on Balva’s banks. 

Ghofts 
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Ghofts are feen there at noon : the valley is lilent, 

I 

and the people fhun the place of Lamor. 

“ Mournful is thy tale,” faid Ofcar, « fon of the 
times of old ! My foul lighs for Hidallan ; he fell 
in the days of his youth. He flies on the blaft of 
the defart, and his wandering is in a foreign land. 
Sons of the echoing Morven ! draw near to the 
foes of Fingal. Send the night away in fongs ; and 
watch the ftrength of Caros. Ofcar goes to the 
people of other times ; to the fhades of lilent Ard- 
ven ; Where his fathers fit dim in their clouds, and 
behold the future war. And art thou there, Hi- 
dallan, like a half-extinguifhed meteor ? Come to 
my fight, in thy Ibrrow, chief of theroaring Balva !’' 
The heroes move with their fongs. Ofcar flow- 
ly afcends the hill. The meteors of night are fet- 
ting on the heath before him. A diftant torrent 
faintly roars. Unfrequent blafts rufh through a- 
ged oaks. The half enlightened moon finks dint 
and red behind her hill. Feeble voices are heard 
on the heath. Ofcar drew his fword. 

** Come,” faid the hero, O ye ghofts of my 
fathers ! ye that fought againft the kings of the 
world ! Tell me the deeds of future times ; and 
your difcourfe in your caves ; when you talk toge-r 
ther and behold your fons in the fields of the va- 
Hant.” • 

S 2 Trenmor 
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Trenmor came, from his hill, at the voice of his 
mighty fon. A cloud, like the fteed of the ftran- 
ger, fupported his airy limbs. His robe is of the 
mill: of Lano, that brings death to the people. 
His fword is a meteor half-cxtinguifhed. His face 
is without form, and dark. He lighed thrice over 
the hero : and thrice the winds of the night roared 
around. Many were his words to Ofcar : but they 
only came by halves to our ears : they were dark 
as the tales of other times, before the light of the 
fong arofe. He flowly vanilhed like a mift that 
melts on the funny hill. It was then, O daughter 
of Tofear, my fon began firft to be fad. He fore- 
faw the fall of. his race ; and, at times, he was 
thoughtful and dark ; like the fun when he carries 
a cloud on his face : but he looks afterwards on the 
hills of Cona. 

Ofcar paired the night among his fathers, gray 
morning met him on the banks of Carun. A green 
vale furrounded a tomb which arofe in the times of 
old. Little hills lift their heads at a diftance ; and 
ftretch their old trees to the \vind. The warriors 
of Caros fat there, for they had palTed the flream 
by night. They appeared, like the trunks of aged 
pines, to the pale light of the morning. Ofcar 
flood at the tomb, and raifed thrice his terrible 
voice. The rocking hills echoed around : the, ftart- 

ing 
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ing roes bounded away. And the trembling ghofts 
of the dead fled, fhrieking on their clouds. Sj3 
terrible was the voice of my ion, when he called 
his friends. 

A thoufand fpears rofe around ; the people of 
Caros rofe. Why, daughter of fofear, why that 
tear ? My fon, though alone, is brave. Ofear is 
like a beam of the iky ; he turns around and the 
people fall. His hand is like the arm of a ghoft, 
when he ftretches it from a cloud ; the reft of his 
thin form is unfeen : but the people die in the vale ! 
My fon beheld the approach of the foe ; and he 
flood in the iilent darknefs of his ftrength. “ Am 
I alone, faid Ofear, in the midft of a thoufand 
foes ? Many a fpear is there ! many a darkly-rolling 
eye ! Shall I fly to Ardven ? But did my fathers 
ever fly ! The mark of their arm is in a thoufand 
battles. Ofear too will be renowned. Come, ye 
dim ghofts of my fathers, and behold my deeds in 
war ! I may fall ; but I will be renowned like the 
race of the echoing Morven.” He flood dilated 
in his place, like a flood fwelling in a narrow vale. 
The battle came, but they fell: bloody was the 
fword of Ofear. 

The noife reached his people at Crona; they 
came like a hundred ftreams. The warriors of Ca- 
ros fled, and Ofear remained like a rock left by the 
ebbing fea. 

Now 
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Now dark and deep, with all his Reeds, Caros 
rolled his might along' : the little ftreams are loft 
in his courfe; and the earth is rocking round. 
Battle fpreads from wing to wing : ten thoufand 
fwords gleSm at once in the Iky. But why Ihould 
Offian fing of battles ? For never more fhall my 
fteel fliine in war. I remember the days of my 
youth with forrow ; when I feel the weaknefs of 
my arm. Happy are they who fell in their youth, 
in the midft of their renown ! They have not be- 
held the tombs of their friends : or failed to bend 
the bow of their ftrength. Happy art thou, O Of- 
car, in the midft of thy ruflilng blaft. Thou of- 
ten goeft to the fields of thy fame, where Caros 
fled from thy lifted fword. 

Darkneis comes on my foul, O fair daughter of 
Tofear, I behold not the form of my fon at Carun ; 
nor the figure of Ofcar on Crona. The ruftling 
winds have carried him far away ; and the heart of 
his father is fad. 

But lead me, O Malvina, to the found of my 
woods, and the roar of my mountain ftreams. Let 
the chace be heard on Cona ; that I may think on 
the days of other years. And bring me the harp, 
O maid, that I may touch it when the light of my 
foul fhall arife. Be thou near, to learn the fong ; 
and future times fhall hear of Oflian. 

The 
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The fons of the feeble hereafter will lift the voice 
on Cona ; and, looking up to the rocks, fay, 
“ Here Ofiian dwelt.” They lhall admire the 
chiefs of old, and the race that are no more : while 
we ride on our clouds, Malvina, on the wings of 
the roaring winds. Our voices fhall be heard, at 
times, in the defart; and we fball ling on the 
winds of the rock. 


NOTES ON 

THE WAR OF CAROS: 


* Crona is the name of a fmall ftream which runs int* 
the Carron. On its banks is the feene of the precedins 
dramatic poem. 

^ Ryno is often mentioned in the ancient poetry. He 
feems to have been a bard, of the firft rank, in the days of 
Fingal. ' 

' The Roman eagle. 

d Agricola’s wall, which Caraufius repaired. 

* The river Carron. , > 

f This is the feene of Gomala’s death, which is the fub- 

jeft of the dramatic poem. The poet mentions her in this 
place, in order to introduce the fequel of Hidallan’s ftory, 
who, on account of her death, had been expelled from the 
wars of Fingal. ' 

s This is perhaps that fmaH ftream, ftill retaining the 
name of Balva, which runs through the romantic valley of 
Glentivar in Stirlingfhirc. Balva figniScs a Jilent Jlrcam ; 
and Glentivar, the fcguejlered vale. 
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WAR OF INIS-THONA; 

A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Thii poem is an epifode introduced in a great work com- 
pofed by Oflian, in which the adlions of his friends, and 
his beloved fon Ofcar, were interwoven. The work it- 
felf is loft, but fomc epifodes, and the ftory of the poem, 
are handed down by tradition. Inis-thona was an ifland 
of Scandinavia, fubjefl to its own king, but depending 
upon the kingdom of Locldin. 

O UR youth is like the dream of the hunter on 
the hill of heath. lie fleeps in the mild 
beams of the fun ; but he awakes amidft a ftorm j 
the red lightning flies around : and the trees fhake 
their heads to the wind. He looks back with joy 
on the day of the fun, and the pleafant dreams of 
bis red 1 

When fliall Oflian’s youth return, or his ear de- 
light in the found of arms ? When fhall I, like 
Ofcar, travel in the light of my fteel ? Come, with 
your flreams, ye hills of Cona, and liften to the 
voice of OlTian ? The fong rifes, like the fun, in 
my foul i and my heart feels the joys of other times. 

I behold 
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I behold my towers, O Selma ! and the oaks of 
thy {haded wall : thy ftreams found in my ear ; thy 
heroes gather round. Fingal fits in the midft j 
and leans on the fliield of Trenmor : his fpear 
Hands' againff the wall j he liftens to the fong of 
his bards. The deeds of his arm are heard ; and 
the adlions of the king in his youth. 

Ofcar had returned from the chafe, and heard 
the hero’s praife. He took the flileld of Branno * 
from the wall ; his eyes were filled with tears. 
Red was the cheek of youth. His voice was trem- 
bling, low. My I’pear Ihook its bright head in his 
hand ; he fpoke to Morven’s king. 

“ Fingal ! thou king of heroes ! Oflian, next to 
him in war ! ye have fought the battle in your 
youth 5 your names are renowned in fong. Ofcar 
is like the mill of Cona : I appear and vaniBi. The 
bard will not know my name. The hunter will 
Hot fearch in the heath for my tomb. Let me 
fight, O heroes, in the battles of Inis-thona. Uif- 
tant is the land of my war ! ye fliall not hear of 
Ofcar’s fall. Some bard may find me there, and 
give my name to the fong. The daughter of the 
ilranger {hall fee my tomb, and weep over the 
youth that came from afar. The bard lhall fay, at 
the feaft, hear the fong of Ofcar from the diilant 
land.” 

VoL. I. T « Ofcar,” 
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“ Ofcar,” replied the king of Morven; “ thou 
fiialt fight, fon of my fame ! Prepare my dark-bo- 
fomed 111 ip to carry my hero to Inis-thona. Son 
of my fon, regard our fame : for thou art of the 
race of renown. Let not the children of ftrangers 
fay, feeble are the fons of Morven ! Be thou, in 
battle, like the roaring ftorm : mild as the evening 
fun in peace. Tell, Ofcar, to Inis-thona’s king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth ; when we ftrove 
in the combat together in the days of Agandecca.” 
They lifted up the founding fail ; the wind whif- 
tlcd through the thongs ^ of their mafts. Waves 
laflicd the oo7.v rocks : the ftrenerth of ocean roar- 

^ O 

ed. My fon beheld, from the wave, the land of 
groves. He rulhed into the echoing bay of Runa ; 
and font his fword to Annir king of fpears. The 
gray-haired hero rofe, when he faw the fword of 
Fingal. FI is eyes were full of tears; and he re- 
membered the battles of their youth. Twice they 
lifted the fpear before the lovely Agandecca : he- 
roes flood far diflant, as if two ghofts contended.- 
“ But noM ,” begun the king, I am old ; the 
fword lies ufelcfs in my hall. Thou who art of 
Morven’s race ! Annir has been in the ftrife of 
fijcars ; but he is pale and withered now, like the 
oak of Lane. I h.ave no fon to meet thee with 
joy, or to carry thee to the halls of his fathers. 

Argon 
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Argon is pale in the tomb, and Riiro is no more. 
My daughter is in the hall of Grangers, and longs 
to behold my tomb. Her fpoufc lliakes ten tliou- 
iand fpears ; and comes ' like a cloud of death from 
Lano. Come thou to fliare the feaft of Annir, fon 
•of echoing Morven.” 

Three days they feafted together ; on the fourth 
Annir heard the name of Ofear.** Tlicy rejoiced 
in the fhell ; ' and purfued the boars of Runa. 
Bcfide the fount of mbfiy ftoncs, the weary lieroes 
reft. The tear ftcals in fccrct from Annir : and he 
broke the riling figh. “ Here darkly reft,” the 
hero faid, “ the children of my youth. This done 
is the tomb of Ruro : that tree founds over the 
grave of Argon. Do ye hear my voice, O my fons, 
within your narrow houfe ? Or do ye fpeak in thefe 
•ruftling leaves, when the winds of the defart rife ?” 

“ King of Inis-thona,” faid Ofcar, “ how fell 
•the children of youth ? The wild-boar often rulhes 
nver their tombs, but he does not difturb the hunt- 
ers. They purfue deer ^ formed of clouds, and 
bend their airy-bow. They ftill love the fport of 
their youth ; and mount the wind with joy.” 

« Cormalo,” replied the king, “ is chief of ten 
thoufand I’pears ; he dwells at the dark-rolling wa- 
ters of Lano which fend forth the cloud of death. 
He came to Runa’s echoing halls, and fought the 

T 2 honour 
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honour of the fpear. The youth was lovely as the 
firft beam of the fun ; and few were they who 
could meet him in fight ! My heroes yielded to 
Cormalo : and my daughter loved the Ton of Lano. 
Argon and Ruro returned from the chafe; the 
tears of their pride defeended : They rolled their 
filent eyes on Runa’s heroes, becaufe they yielded 
to a ftranger : three days they feaflcd with Corma- 
lo : on the fourth my Argon fought. But who 
could fight with Argon ! Lano’s chief was over- 
come. His heart fwelled with the grief of pride, 
and he refolved in fecret to behold the death of my 
fons. They went to the hills of Runa, and pur- 
fued the dark-brown hinds. The arrow of Cormald 
flew in fecret ; and my children fell.. He came to 
the maid of his love ; to Inis-thona’s dark-haired 
maid. They fled over the defart, and Annir re- 
mained alone. Night came on and day app>eared ; 
nor Argon’s voice, nor Ruro’s came. At length 
their much loved dog is feen ; the fleet and bound- 
ing Runar. He came into the ’hall and howled ; 
and feemed to look towards the place of their fall. 
W e followed him : we found them there : and laid 
them by this mofly ftream. This is the haunt of 
Annir, when the chafe of the hinds is over. I 
bend’ like the trunk of an aged oak above them ; 
pnd rny tears fot ever flow.” 

“ O Ronnan !” 
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O Ronnan !” faid the rifing Ofcar, Ogar 
king of fpears ! call my heroes to my fide, the fon« 
of ftreamy Morven. To-day we go to Lano’s wa- 
ter, that fends forth the cloud of death. Cormalo 
will not long rejoice : death is often at the point of 
our fwords.” 

They came over the defart like ftormy clouds, 
when the winds roll them over the heath : their 
edges are tinged with lightning : and the echoing 
groves forefee the ftorm. The horn of Ofcar’s 
battle was heard ; and Lano fliook in all its waves. 
The children of the lake convened around the 
founding fhield of Cormalo. Ofcar fought, as he 
was wont in battle. Cgrmalo fell beneath bis 
fword : and the fons of the difmal Lano fled to 
their fecret vales. Ofcar brought the daughter of 
Inis-thona to Annir’s echoing halls. The face of 
age was bright with joy j he bleft the king of fwords. 
, How great was the joy of Oflian, when he be- 
held the diftant fail of his fon ! it was like a cloud 
of light that rifes in the eaft, when the traveller is 
fad in a land unknown ; and difmal night, with her 
ghoftsj^ is fitting around, him. We brought him, 
with fongs, to Selma’s halls. Fingal ordered the 
feaft of Ihells to be fpread. A thoufand bards 
raifed the name of Ofcar : and Morven anfwered 
• to the noife. The daughter of Tofear was there, 

and 
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and her voice was like the harp ; when the diftant 
found comes, in the evening, on the foft rulUing 
breeze of the vale. 

O lay me, ye that fee the light, near fome rock 
of my hills : let the thick hazels be around, let the 
ruftling oak be near. Green be the place of my 
reft; and let the found of the diftant torrent 'be 
heard. Daughter of Tofcar, take the harp, and 
raife the lovely fong of Selma ; that fleep may o- 
vertakc my foul in the raidft of joy ; that the 
dreams of my youth may return, and the days of 
the mighty Fingal. Selma ! I behold thy towers, 
xhy trees, and fliadcd wall. I fee the heroes of 
Morven ; and hear the fong of bards. Ofcar lifts 
the fword of Cormalo ; and a thoufand youths ad- 
mire its ftudded thongs. They look with wonder 
on my fon ; and admire the ftrength of his arm. 
They mark the joy of his father’s eyes ; they long 
for an equal fame. And ye {hall have your fame, 
O fons of ftreamy Morven. My foul is often 
brightened \frith the fong ; and I remember the 
companions of my youth. But fleep defeends with 
the found of the harp ; and pleafant dreams begin 
to rife. Ye fons of the chafe ftand far diftant, nor 
<lifturb my reft. The bard of other times conver- 
fet now with his fathers, the chiefs of the days of 

old. 
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old. Sons of the chafe ftand far diftant ; diftuib 
not the dreams of Offian. 


NOTES ON 

. THE WAR OF INIS-THONA. ' 

* This is Branno, the father of Everallin, and grandfather 
to Ofcar ; he was of Irifti extradion, and lord of the coun- 
try round the lake of Lego. His great adions are handed 
down by tradition, and his hufpitality has pnfled into a 
proverb. 

b Leather thongs were ufed in Oflian’s time, inftead of 
ropes. 

Connalo had refolved on a war againft his father-in-law 
Annir king of Inis-thona, in order to deprive him of his 
kingdom ; the injufticc of his defigns was fo much refented 
by Fingal, that he fent his grandfon, Ofcar, to the afliftance 
of Annir. Both armies came foon to a battle, in whieh the 
condud and valour of Ofcar obtained a complete vidory. 
An end was put to the war by the death of Cormalo, who 
fell in a (ingle combat, by Ofcar’s hand. Thus is the (lory 
delivered down by tradition ; though the poet, to raife the 
charader of his fon, makes Ofcar himfclf propofe the ex- 
pedition. 

< It was thought, in thofe days of heroifm, an infringe- 
ment upon the laws of hofpitality, to a(k the name of a 
ftranger, before he had feafted three days in the great hall 
of the family. Ik that ajki tbi name of the Jiranger, is, to 

this 
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this day, an opprobrious term applied, in the north, to the 
inhofpitable. 

- 'To rejoice iit the Jbeil is a phrafe for feafting fumptu- 
ouflyv and drinking freely. 

f The notion of Ollian concerning ‘^he ftate of the de- 
ceafed, was the fame with that of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. They imagined that the fouls purfued, in their 
feparate 
mer life. 

s Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable, in the 
days of Olfian, for emitting a peftilential vapour in autumir. 
jintl thou, O valiant Duchomar, like the mijt of marjhy La-- 
no; vuhen it fails over the plains of autumn, and brings . 
death to the people. Fingal, B. I. 

By the honour of the fpear is meant ^ kind of tourna- 
ment praftifecf'among the ancient northern nations. 

• 


ftat^ the emplgj’ments and pleafures of theirAr- 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Fingal, on his return from Ireiand, after he had expelled 
Swaran from that kingdom, made a feaft to all his he- 
roes: he forgot to invite Ma-ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs, 
who had not been along w-ith him on his expedition. 
^ They refented his ncgledt : and went over to Erragon 
, - . king of Sora, a country of Scandinavia, the declared ene- 
mj^jf Fingal. The valour of Aldo foon gained him a 
great reputation in Sora; and Lorma the beautiful 
wife of Erragon fell in love with him. He found means 
to efcape with her, and to come to Fingal, who refided 
then m Selma on the weftern coaft. Erragon invaded 
Scotland, and was nain in battle by Gaul the fon of Mor- 
ni, after he had rejeiSed terms of peace offered him by 
Fingal. In this war Aldo fell, in a (ingle combat, by the 
hands jr his rival Erragon ; and the unfortunate Lorma 
aftepivards died of grief. 

A 

Q ON of the diftant land, who dwelleft In the 
fecret cell ! do I hear the founds of thy grove ? 
j ' or is it the voice of thy fongs ? The torrent was • 
loud in my ear, but I heard a tuneful voice ; doll: 
VoL. I. U thou 
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thou praife the chiefs of thy land i or the fpirits * 
of the wind ? But, lonely dweller of the rocks 1 
look over tliat heathy plain : thou feeft green 
tombs, with their rank, whiftling grafs j with their 
ftones of molly heads : thou feeft them, fon of the 
rock ; but Oflian’s eyes have failed. 

A mountain ftream comes roaring down and 
fends its waters round a green hill : four mofly 
ftones, in the midft of withered grafs, rear their 
heads on the top : two trees which the ftprms have 
bent, fpread their whiftling branches around. 
This is thy dwelling, Erragon j this thy narrow 
houfe : the found of thy Ihells has been long for- 
got in Sora : and thy Ihield is become dark in thy 
hall. Erragon, king of Ihips ! chief of diftant So- 
ra : how haft thou fallen on our mountains ? How 
is the mighty low ? Son of the fecret cell 1 doft 
thou delight in fongs ? Hear the battle of Lora t 
the found of its fteel is long fince paft. So thun- 
der on the darkened hill roars and is no more» 
The fun returns with his lilent bfams 4:he glit- 
tering rocks, and the green heads of the moi^tains- 
fmile. 

The bay of Cona received onr Ihips , from 
lin’s rolling waves : our white Iheets hung loofe 
the mafts : and the boifterous winds roared be- 
hind the groves of Morven. The horn of the king 
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is founded, and the deer ftart from the rocks. 
Our arrows flew in the woods •, and the feaft of 
the hill was fpread. Our joy was great on our 
rocks, for the fall of the terrible Swaran. Two 
heroes were forgot at our feafl ; and the rage of 
their bofoms burned. They rolled their red eyes 
in fecret : the figh burft from their breafls. They 
are feen to talk together, and to throw their fpears 
on earth. They were two dark clouds, in the mill 
of our joy ; like pillars of mift on the fettled fea ; 
it glitters to the fun, but the mariners fear a ftonn. 

Raife my white fails,” faid Ma-ronna, “ raife 
them to the winds of the weft ; let us rulh, O Al- 
do, through the foam of the northern wave. We 
are forgot at the feaft ; but our arms have been red 
in blood. Let us leave the hiUs of Fingal, and 
ferve the king of Sora. His countenance is fierce, 
and the war darkens round his fpear. Let us be 
renowned, O Aldo, in the battles of echoing 
Sora.” 

They took their fwords and fhlelds of thongs } 
and rufhed to Lumar’s founding bay. They came 
to Sora’s haughty king, the chief of bounding 
fteeds. Erragon had returned from the chafe : his 
fpear was red in blood. He bent his dark face to 
the ground : and whiftled as he went. He took 
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ftrangers to his feafts : they fought and conquered 
in his wars. 

Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora’s lofty 
walls. From her tower looked the fpoufe of Erra- 
gon, the humid, rolling eyes of Lorma. Her 
dark-brown hair flies on the wind of ocean : her 
white breaft heaves, like fnow on the heath; when 
the gentle winds arife, and flowly move it in the 
light. She faw young Aldo, like the beam of So-r 
ra’s fetting fun. Her foft heart fighed : tears fill- 
ed her eyes; and her white arm fupported her 
head. Three days Ihe fat within the hall, and co- 
vered grief with joy. On the fourth Ihe fled with 
the hero, along the rolling fea. They came tp 
Cona’s mofly towers, to Fingal king of Ipears. 

“ Aldo of the heart of pride !” faid the rifing 
king of Morven, “ ftiall I defend thee from the 
wrath of Sora’s injured king ? who will now re- 
ceive my people into their halls, or give the feaft 
of ftrangers, fince Aldo of the little foul, has car- 
ried away the fair of Sora ? Go to thy hills, thou 
feeble hand, and hide thee in thy caves ; mournful 
is the battle we muft fight, with Sora’s gloomy 
king. Spirit of the noble Trenmor ! when will 
Fingal ceafe to fight ? I was born in the midft of 
battles ** , and my fteps muft move in blood to nrjy 
tomb, But my hand did not injure the weak, my 
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ftcel did not touch the feeble in arms. I behold 
thjr tempefts, O Morven, which will overturn my 
halls ; when my children are dead in battle, and 
none remain to dwell in Selma. Then will the 
feeble come, but they will not know my tomb: my 
renown is in the fong : and my aftions fhall be as 
a dream to future times.” 

His people gathered around Erragon, as the 
ftorms round the ghoft of night ; when he calls 
them from the top of Morven, and prepares to 
pour them on the land of the ftranger. He came 
to the fhore of Cona, and fent his bard to the 
king ; to demand the combat of thoufands ; or the 
land of many hills. Fingal fat in his hall with the 
companions of his youth around him. The young 
heroes were at the chafe, and far diftant in the dc- 
fart. The gray-haired chiefs talked of other times, 
and of the actions of their youth ; when the aged 
Narthmor ' came, the king of ftreamy Lora. 

« This is no time,” begun the chief, « to hear 
the fongs of other years : Erragon frowns on the 
coafl, and lifts ten thoufand fwords. Gloomy is 
the king among his chiefs ! he is like the darken- 
ed moon, amidft the meteors of night.” 

« Come,” faid Fingal, « from thy hall, thou 
daughter of my love j come from thy hall, Bof- 
mina ^ , maid of ftreamy Morven ! Narthmor, take 

the 
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the fteeds ^ of the ftrangers, and attend the daugh- 
ter of Fingal : let her bid the king of Sora to our 
fcaft, to Selma’s fliaded wall. Offer him, O Bof- 
mina, the peace of heroes, and the wealth of ge- 
nerous Aldo : our youths are far diftant, and age 
is on our trembling hands.” 

She came to the, hoft Erragon, like a beam of 
light to a cloud. In her right hand Ihone an ar- 
row of gold ; and in her left a fparkling &ell, the 
Cgn of Morven’s peace. Erragon brightened in 
her prefence as a rock, before the fudden beams 
of the fun ; when they iffue from a broken cloud, 
divided by the roaring wind. 

Son of the diftant Sora,” begun the mildly 
blufhing maid, “ come to the feaft of Morven's 
king, to Selma’s fliaded walls. Take the peace of 
heroes, O warriour, and let the dark fword refl: 
by thy fide. And if thou chufeft the wealth of 
kings, hear the words of the generous Aldo. He 
gives to Erragon an hundred fteeds, the children 
of the rein *, an hundred maids from diftant lands ; 
an hundred hawks with fluttering wing, that fly 
acrofs the fley. An hundred girdles ** fliall alfo be 
thine, to bind high-bofomed women ; the friends 
of the births of heroes, and the cure of the Tons 
of toil. Ten fliells ftudded with gems fliall fliinc 
in Sora’s towers ; the blue water trembles on their 
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ftars, and feems to be fparkling wine. Th'ey glad- 
dened once the kings of tire world ' , in the midft 
of their echoing halls. Thefe, O hero, (hall be 
thine i or thy white-bofomed fpoufe. Lorma (half 
roll her bright eyes in thy halls ; though Fingal 
loves the generous Aldo : Fingal ! who never in- 
ured a hero, though his arm is Ifrong.” 

Soft voice of Cona !” replied the king, “ tell 
him, that he fpreads his feaft in vain. Let Fingal 
poia: his fpoils around me ; and bend beneath my 
power. E.et him give me the fwords of his fa- 
thers, and the (hields of other times : that my 
childreili may behold them in my halls, and fay, 
Thefe are the arms of Fingal.” 

Never (hall they behold them in thy halls,” 
faid the riling pride of the maid. They are in 
the mighty hands of heroes who never yielded in 
war. King of the echoing Sora ! the (form is ga- 
thering on our hills. Doft thou not forefee the 
fall of. thy people, fon of the diftant land ?” 

She came to Selma’is lllent halls; the king be- 
held her down-caft eyes. He rofe from his place, 
in his ftrength, and fhook his aged locks. He 
took the founding mail of Trenmor, and the dark- 
brown (hield of his fathers. Darknefs filled Sel- 
ma’s hall, when he ftretched his hand to his fpear : 
the ghofts of thoufands were near, and forefaw 
' '• the 
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the death of the people. Terrible joy rofe in the 
face of the aged heroes : they rufhed to meet the 
foe j their thoughts are on the aftions of other 
years ; and on the fame of the tomb. 

Now the dogs of the chafe appeared at Trathal’s 
tomb ; Fingal knew that his young heroes follow- 
ed them, and he ftopt in the midft of his courfe. 
Ofcar appeared the lirft ; then Morni’s fon, and 
Nemi’s race; Fercuth '' llaewed his gloomy form : 
Derm id fpread his dark-hair on the wind. Oflian 
came the laft. I hummed the fong of other times : 
my fpear fupported my fteps over the little ftreams, 
and my thoughts were of mighty men. Fingal 
ftruck his boffy {hield ; and gave the difmal fign 
of war ; a thoufand fwords, at once unfheathed, 
gleam on the waving heath. Three gray-haired 
fons of fonff raife the tuneful, mournful voice. 
Deep and dark with founding fteps, we rufli, a 
gloomy ridge, along : like the Ihower of a ftorm 
wlaen it pours on tlie narrow vale. 

The kind of Morven fat on his hill ; the fun- 
beam of the battle flew on the wind : the compa- 
nions of his youth are near, with all their waving 
locks of his age. Joy rofe in the hero’s eyes 
when he beheld his fons in war ; when he faw 
them amidft the lightning of fwords, and mindful 
*f the deeds of their lathers. Erragon came on, 
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in his ftrength, like the roar of a winter ftream : 
the battle falls in his courfe, and death is at his fide. 

“ Who comes,” faid Fingal, “ like the bound- 
ing roe, like the hart of echoing Cona ? His fliield 
glitters on his fide ; and the clang of his armour is 
mournful. He meets with Erragon in the Ifrife ! 
Behold the battle of the chiefs ! it is like the con- 
tending of ghofis in a gloomy ftorm; But falleft 
thou, fon of the hill, and is thy white bofom ftain- 
ed with blood i Weep, unhappy Lorma, Aldo is 
no more.” . 

The king took the fpear of his ftrength ; for he 
was fad for the fall of Aldo : he bent his deathful 
eyes on the foe j but Gaul met the king of Sora. 
Who can relate the fight of the chiefs ? The mighty 
ftranger felL 

“ Sons of Cona !” Fingal cried aloud, “ ftop the 
hand of death. Mighty was he that is now fo low ! 
and much is he mourned in Sora ! The ftranger 
will come towards his hall, and wonder why it is 
lilent. The king is fallen, O ftranger, and the joy 
of his houfe is ceafed. Liften to the found of his 
woods : perhaps his ghoft is there ; but he is far 
diftant, on Morven, beneath the fword of a fo- 
reign foe.” Such were the words of Fingal, w'hen 
the bard raifed the fong of peace ; we ftopped our 
uplifted fwords, and fpared the feeble fee. W^'e 
VoL. I. X ’ ' laid 
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laid Erragon in that tomb ; and I railed the voice 
of grief: the clouds of night came rolling down, 
and the gholt of Erragon appeared to^ Ibme. His 
face was cloudy and dark ; and an half-formed ligh 
is in his bread. Bled be thy foul, O king of Sora 1 
thine arm was terrible in war ! 

Ijorma fat, in Aldo’s hall, at the light of a fla- 
ming oak : the night came, but he did not return : 
and the foul of Lorma is fad. “ Wliat detains 
thee, hunter of Cona ? for thou didd promife to 
return. Has tiic deer been didant far j and do the 
dark winds flgh, round thee, on the heath I am 
in the land of drangefs, where is my friend, but 
Ald6 ? Come from thy echoing hills, O my bed 
beloved !” 

Her eyes are turned toward the gate, and fhe 
lidens to the rudling blad. She thinks it is Aldo’s 
tread, and joy rifcs in her face : but forrow returns 
again, like a thin cloud on the moon. “ And wilt 
thou not return, my love ? Let me behold the face 
of the hill. I'hc moon is in the ead. Calm and 
bright is the bread of the lake ! When fliall I be- 

O 

hold his dogs returning from the chafe ? When 
fhall I hear his voice, loud and didant on the wind ? 
Come from thy echoing hills, hunter of woody 
Cona ?” 
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His thin ghoft appeared, on a rock, like the wa- 
try beam of the moon, when it rulhes from between 
two clouds, and the midnight fhower is on the 
field. She followed the empty form over the heath, 
for ftie knew that her hero fell. I heard her ap- 
proaching cries on the wind, like the mournful 
Toice of the breeze, when it fighs on the grafs of 
the cave. 

She came, flic found her hero : her voice was 
heard no more ; filent fhe rolled her fad eyes ; Ihe 
was pale as a watry cloud, that rifes from thc^ lake, 
to the beam of the moon. Few were her days on 
Cona : fhe funk into the tomb : Fingal command- 
td his bards j and they fung over the death of Lor- 
naa. Th.e daughters of Morven mourned her for 
one day in the year, when the dark w'inds of au- 
tumn returned. 

Son of the diftant land thou dwelled in the 
field of fame : O let thy fong rife, at times, in the 
praife of thofe that fell : that their thin ghofts may 
rejoice around thee ; and the foul of Lorma come 
on a moon-beam,' when thou lied down to red, 
and the moon looks into thy cave. Then flialt 
thou fee her lovely ; but the tear is dill on her 
cheek. 

X 2 NOTES 
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THE BATTLE OF LORA. 

? The poet alludes to the religious hymns of the Culdees. 

b Erragon, or Ferg-thonn, fignifies the rage of the waves; 
probably a poetical name given him by Offian himfelf; he 
goes by the name of Annir in tradition. 

® This w^as at Fingal’s return from his war againft Swaran. 

d Comhal the father of^ingal was (lain in battle, againft 
the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fingal was born ; fo 
that he may, with propriety, be faid to have been hora in 
the midjl of battles, 

* Neart-mor, great Jlrength. Lora, noify. 

f Bof-mhina, foft and tender hand. She was the young- 
eft of Fingal’s children. 

* Thefe were probably horfes taken in the incurfions of 
the Caledonians into the Roman province, which feems to 
be intimated in the phrafe of the feeds of Jlrangers., 

b Sandtified girdles, till very lately, were kept in many 
families in the north of Scotland ; they were bound about 
women in labour, and were fuppofed to alleviate their pains, 
and to accelerate the birth. They were imprefled with fe- 
veral myftical Bgures, and the ceremony of binding them 
about the woman’s waift, was accompanied with words and 
geftures which fliewed the cuftom to have come originally 
from the druids. 

i The Roman emperors. Thefe fhells were fome of the 
fpoils of the province. 

b Fear-cuth, the lame with Fergus, the man of the word, 
or a commander of an army. 

1 The poet addrefles himfelf to the Culdee. 

“ Be thou on a moon-beam, O Morna, near the window 
of my reft ; when my thoughts are of peace j and the din 
of arms is over. Fingal, B. I. 
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Conlath was the youngeft of Morni’s fons, and brother to 
the celebrated Gaul, wjjo is fo often mentioned in Offi- 
an’s poems. He was in love .w*f^ Cuthona the daughter 
of Rumar, when Tofcar the fon of Kinfena, acompanied 
by Fercuth his friend, arrived, from Ireland, at Mora 
where Conlath dwelt. He was hofpitably received, and 
according to the cuftom of the times, feafted, three 
days, with Conlath. On the fourth he fet fail, and coaft- 
ing the ijland of waves, probably, one of the Hebrides, 
he faw Cuthona hunting, fell in love with her, and car- 
ried her away, by force, in his fhip. He was forced, by 
ftrefs of weather, into I-thona a defert ille. In the mean 
time Conlath, hearing of the rape, failed after him, and 
found him on the point of failing for the coaft of Ireland. 
They fought ; and they and their followers fell by mutual 
wounds. Cuthona did not long fiirvive ; for fhe died of 
grief the third day after. Fingal, hearing of their unfor- 
tunate death, fent Stormal the fon of Moran to bury 
them, but forgot to fend a bard to ling the funeral fong 
over their tombs. The ghoft of Conlath came, long af- 
ter, to Offian, to entreat him to tranfmit, to pofterity, 
his and Cuthona’s fame. For it was the opinion of the 
times, that the fouls of the deceafed were not happy, till 
their elegies were compofed by a bard. 

D id not Oflian hear a voice or is it the found 
of days that are no more ? Often docs the 
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memory of former times come, like the evening 
fun, on my foul. The noife of the chafe is renew- 
ed ; and, in thought, I lift the fpear. But Oflian 
did hear a voice : Who art thou, fon of the night ? 
The fons of little men arc afleep, and the midnight 
*wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is. the fliield of 
Fmgal that echoes to the blaft, it hangs in Offian’s 
hall, and he feels it fometimes with his hands. 
Yes ! I hear thee, my friend : long has thy voice 
been abfent from mine ear ! What brings thee, on 
thy cloud, to Offian, fon of the generous Morni ? 
Are the friends of the aged near thee ? Where is 
Ofcar, fon of fame ? He was often near thee, O 
Conlath, when the din of battle rofe. 

GhoJ} of Conlath. Sleeps the fweet voice of Cona, 
in the midft of his ruftUng hall ? Sleeps Oflian in 
his hall, and his friends without their fame ? The 
fea rolls round the dark I-thona, * and our tombs 
arc not feen by the ftranger. How long fhall our 
fatne be unheard, fon of the echoing Morven i 

OJfuiH. O that mine eyes could behold thee, as 
thou fitteft, dim, on thy cloud ! Art thou like the 
mift of Lano ; or an half-extinguiflied meteor ? Of 
what are the fkirts of thy robe i Of what is thine 
airy bow ? But he is gone on his blaft like the fha- 
dow of mift. Come from thy wall, my harp, and 
let me hear' thy found. Let the light of memory 
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rife on I-thqna j that I may beliold my friends. 
And Oflian does behold bis friends on the dark- 
blue ifle. The cave of Thona appears, with its 
molfy rocks and bending trees. A flreain roars at 
its mouth, and Tofcar bends over its courfe. Fer- 
cutb is fad by bis fide : and the maid of bis love 
fits at a diftance and weeps. Does the wind of the 
waves deceive me ? Or do I bear’tbem fpeak ? 
j Tofcar. The night w'as ftormy. From their hills 
the groaning oaks came down. The fea darkly 
tumbled beneath the blaft, and the roaring waves 
were climbing againfi: our rocks. The lightning 
came often and fhewed the blaficd fern. Fcrcuthl 
I faw the ghoft of night. Silent he flood, on that 
bank ; his robe of mill Hew on the wind. I could 
behold his tears : an aged man he feeraed, and 
full of thought. 

Fcrcuth. It was thy father, O Tofcar ; and he 
forefees fomc death among his race. Such was his 
appearance on Cromla, before the great Ma-ronnan<* 
fell. Ullin ! with thy hills of grafs, how pleafant 
are thy vales ! Silence is near thy blue flreams, and 
the fun is on thy fields. Soft is the found of the 
harp in Selama, and pleafant the cry of the hunter 
on Cromla. But we are in the dark I-thona, fur- 
rounded by the florm. The billows lift their white 
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heads above our rocks : and we tremble amidH the 
night. 

Tofcar. Whither is the foul of battle fled, Fer- 
cuth with the locks of age ? I have feen thee un- 
daunted in dang^ and thine eyes burning with 
joy in the fight. Whither is the foul of battle 
fled ? Our fathers never feared. Go : view the 
fettling fea : the ftormy wind is laid. The billows 
ftill tremble on the deep, and feem to fear the blaft. 
But view the fettling fea : morning is gray on our 
rocks. The fun will look foon from his eaft ; in 
all his pride of light. I lifted up my fails, with 
joy, before the halls of generous Conlath. My 
courfe was by the ifle of waves, where his love pur- 
fued the deer. I faw her, like that beam of the 
fun that ilfues from the cloud. Her hair was on 
her heaving breaft ; fhe, bending forward, drew 
the bow : her white arm feemed, behind her, like 
the fnow of Cromla : Come to my foul, I faid, thou 
huntrefs of the ifle of waves ! But fhe fpends her 
time in tears, and thinks of th » generous Conlath. 
Where can 1 find thy^ peace, Cuthona, lovely maid ? 

Cuthona. * A diftant fteep bends over the fea, 
with aged trees and moffy rocks : the billows roll 
at its feet : on its fide is the dwelling of roes. The 
people call it Ardven. There the towers of Mora 
rife. There Conlath looks over the fea for his only 
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love. The daughters of the chafe returned, and 
he beheld their downcaft eyes. Where is the 
daughter of Rumar ? But they anfwcred not. My 
peace dwells on Ardven, fon of the diftant land ! 

Tofcar. And Cuthona fhall re^^n to her peaces 
to the halls of generous Conlath. He is the friend 
of Tofcar : I have feafted in his halls. Rife, ye 
gentle breezes of Ullin, and ftretch my fails' to- ' 
wards Ardven’s fhores. Cuthona fhall reft on Ard- 
ven : but the days of Tofcar will be fad. I fliall 
fit in my cave in the field of the fun. The blaft 
will ruftle in my trees, and I fhall think it is Cu- 
thona’s voice. But fhe is diftant far, in the halls 
of the mighty Conlath. 

Cuthona. Oh ! what cloud is that It carries the 
ghofts of my fathers. I fee the fkirts of their 
robes, like gray and watry mift. When fhall I 
fall, O Rumar Sad Cuthona fees her death. 
Will not Conlath beh,old me, before I enter the 
narrow houfe 

OJftan. And he will behold thee, O maid : he 
comes along the rolling fea. Th® death of Tofi- 
car is dark on his fpear ; and a wound is in his 
fide. He is pale at the cave of Thona, and fhews 
his ghaftly wound. Where art thou with thy tears, 
Cuthona ? the chief of Mora dies. The vifion 
grows dim on my mind : I behold the chiefs no 
VoL. I. T more 
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more. But, O ye bards of future times, remem- 
ber the fall of Conlath with tears : he fell before 
his day ; and fadnefs darkened in his hall. His 
mother looked to his Ihield on the wall, and it was 
bloody ‘ . Shej^ew that her hero died, and her 
ibrrow was hear^)n Mora. Art thou pale on thy 
rock, Cuthona, befide the fallen chiefs ? Night 
comes, and day returns, but none appears to raifc 
their tomb. Thou frightneft the fcreaming fowls 
away, and thy tears for ever flow. Thou art pale 
as a watry cloud, that rifes from a lake. 

The fons of the defart came, and they found 
her dead. They raife a tomb over the heroes; 
and flie refts at the flde of Conlath. C®me not 
to my dreams, O Conlath ; for thou haft received 
thy fame. Be thy voice far diftant from my hall ; 
that fleep may defcend at night. O'that I could 
forget my friends : till my footfteps ceafe to be 
feen ! till I come among them with joy ! and lay 
my limbs in the narrow aged houfe ! 

NOTES 
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NOTES ON 


CONLATH AND CUTHONA: 


‘ I-thona, ijland of waves, one uninhabited wef* 

tern illes. 

b Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whom Tofear had 
carried away by force. 

‘ It was long thought, in the north of Scotland, that 
ftomis were raifed by the ghofts of the deceafecL This no- 
tion is ftill entertained by the vulgar ; for they think that 
whirlwinds, and fudd^n feju lls of wind are occalioncd by 
fpirits, who tranfport themfelves, in that manner, from 
one place to another. 

Ma-ronnan was the brother of Tofear. 

' Ulfter in Ireland. 

t Se\zmaX\\— beautiful to behold, the name of Tofear’a 
palace, on the coaft of Ulfter, near the mountain Cromla, 
the feene of the epic poem. 

8 Cuthona, the mournful found of the waves ; a poetical 
name given her by Oflian, on account of her mourning to 
the found of the waves ; her name, in tradition, is Gorm- 
huil, the bhte-ejed maid. 

•> The grave. 

> It was the opinion of the times, that the arms left by 
the heroes at home, became bloody the very inftant their 
owners were killed, though at ever fo great a diftance. 
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This poem is complete, and the fubjedt of It, as of moft of 
Oflian’s compofitions, tragical. In the time of Comhal 
the fon of Trathal, and father of the celebrated Fingal, 
ClelTaramor the fon of Thaddu and brother of Moma, 
Fingal’s mother, was driven by a ftorm into the river 
Clyde, on the banks of which ftopd Balclutha, a town 
belonging to the Britons between the walls. He was 
hofpitably received by Reuthamir, the principal man in 
the place, who gave him Moina his only daughter in 
marriage. Rcuda, the fon of Cormo, a Briton who was 
in love vvith Moina, came to Reuthamir’s houfe, and be- 
haved haughtily towards Cleflammor. A quarrel enfued, ' 
in which Reuda was killed ; the Britons, who attended 
him prefled fo hard on Cleflammor, that he was obliged 
to throw himfelf into the Clyde, and fwim to his fliip. 
He hoifted foil, and the wind being favourable, bore him 
out to fca. He often endeavoured to return, and carry 
off his beloved ^oina by night ; but the wind continuing 
contrary, he was forced to defift. 

Moina, who had been left with child by her hulband, 
brought forth a fon, and died foon after. Reuthamir 
named the child Carthon, /. e. the murmur of waves, 
from the ftorm which carried off Cleflammor his father, 
who was fuppofed to have been caft away. When Car- 
thon 
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thon was three years old, Combal the father of Fingal, in 
one of hit expeditions againd the Britons, took and burnt 
Balclutha. Ruthamir was. killed In the attack : and Car- 
thon was carried fafe away by his nurfe, who fled farther 
into the country of the Britons. Carthon, coming to 
man’s eftate, was refolved to reven^fl^e fall of Balclutha 
on Comhal’s poflerity. He fet faill^rom the Clyde, and, 
falling on the coaft of Morren, defeated two of Fkigal’s 
heroes, who came to oppofe his progrefs. He was, at 
lad, unwittingly killed by his father Cleflammor, in a 
Angle combat. This dory is the foundation of the pre- 
fcnt poem, which opens on the night preceding the death 
of Carthon, fo that what pafled before is introduced by 
way of epifode. The poem is addreflTed to Malvina the 
daughter of Tofear. 


A t ale of the times of old f The deeds of 
days of other years ! 

The murmur of thy ftreams, O Lora, brings 
back the memory of the paft. The found of thy 
woods Garmaller, is lovely in mine ear. • Doft 
thou'not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head 
of heath ? Three aged firs bend from its face ; 
green is the narrow plain at its feet ; there the 
flower of the mountain grows, and (hakes its white 
head in the breeze. The thiftle is there alone, 
and Iheds its aged beard. Two ftones, half funk 
in the ground, Ihew their heads of mofs. The 
deer of the mountain avoids the place, for he be- 
. . holds. 
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holds the gray ghoft that guards it * , for the migh- 
ty lie, O Malvina, in the narrowr plain of the 
rock. 

, A tale of the times of old ! the deeds of days of 
other years. 

» Wlio comes fi^m the land of ftrangers, with his 
thoufands around him ? the fun-beam pours its 
bright ftream before him ; and his hair meets the 
wind of his hills. His face is fettled from war. 
He is calm as the evening beam that looks, from 
the cloud of the weft, on Cona’s filent vale. Who 
is it but Comhal’s fon ’’ , the king of mighty deeds! 
He beholds his hilis with joy, and bids a thoufand 
yoices- raife. Ye have fled over your fields, ye 
fons of the diftant lands ! The king, of the world 
fits in his hall, and hears of his people’s flight, 
fie lifts his red eye of pride, and takes his father’s 
fword. “ Ye have fled over your fields, fons of 
the diftant land !” 

Such were the words of the bards, when they 
came to Selma’s halls. A thoufand lights' from 
the ftrangcr’s land rofe, in the midft of the peo- 
ple. The feaft is fpread around ; and the night 
pafled away in joy. Where is the noble ClclTam- 
mor ** faid the fair haired Fingal I Where is the 
companion of my father, in the days of my joy ? 
Sullen and dark lie pafles his days in the vale of 

echoing 
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echoing Lora : but, behold, he comes from the 
hill, like a fteed in his ftrength, who finds his 
companions in the breeze ; and tofles his bright 
mane in the wind. Blcft be the foul of ClefiTamT 
raor, why fo long from Selma ? m 

“ Returns the chief” faiJ ClSammor, in the 
midft of his fame ? Such was the renown of Com> 
hal in the battles of his youth. Often did we pafs 
over Carun to the land of the llrangers : our fwords 
returned, not unftained with blood : nor did the 
kings of the world rejoice. Why do I remember 
the battles of my youth ? My hair is mixed with 
gray. My hand forgets to bend the bow ; and I 
lift a lighter fpear. O that my joy would return, 
as when I firft beheld the maid ; the white bofom- 
cd daughter of llrangers, Moina * with the dark* 
blue eyes !” 

Tell,” faid the mighty Fingal, the tale of 
thy youthful days. Sorrow like a cloud on the 
fun, fhades the foul of Clefiammor. Mournful 
arc thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roar- 
ing Lora. Let us hear the forrow of thy youth, 
»nd the darknefs of thy days. 

« It was in the days of peace,” replied the great 
Clefiammor, “ I came, in ray bounding fliip, to Bal* 
clutha’s ■ walls of towers. The winds had roared 
behind my fails, and Clutha’s ^ ftreams received 

my 
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my dark-bofomed veflel. Three days I remained in 
Reuthamir’s halls, and faw that beam of light, his 
daughter. The joy of the fliell went round, and 
the aged hero gave the fair. Her breafts were like 
foam on the wat^and her eyes like ftars of light: 
her hair was dark as the raven’s wing : her foul was 
generous and mild. My love for Moina was great : 
and my heart poured forth in joy. 

“ The fon of a ftranger came ; a chief who loved 
the white bofomed Moina. His words were mighty 
in the hall, and he often half unfheathed his fword. 
•Where, he faid, is the mighty Comhal, the reftlels 
wanderer of the heath ? Comes he, with his hoft, 
to Balclutha, fince Cleflammor is fo bold ? My 
foul, I replied, O warrior ! burns in a light of its 
own. I Hand without fear in the midft of thou- 
iands, though the valiant arc dillant far. Stran- 
ger ! thy words are mighty, for Cleflammor is a- 
ione. But my fword trembles by my fide, and 
longs to glitter in my hand. Speak no more of 
Comhal, fon of the winding Clutha !” 

“ The ftrength of his pride arofe. We fought; 
he fell beneath my fword. The banks of Clutha 
heard his fall, and a thoufand fpears glittered 
•round. I fought ; the ftrangers prevailed : I 
plunged into the ftream of Clutha. My white 
fails rofe over the waves, and I bounded on the 

dark- 
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blue fea. Moina came to the fhore, and rolled the 
red eye of her tears ; her dark hair flew on the 
wind ; and I heard her cries. Often did I turn my 
fliip ! but the winds of the eaft prevailed. Nor 
Clutha ever hnce have I feen : jjfir Moina of the 
dark-brown hair. She fell on Balclutha ; for I 
have fecn her phoft. I knew her as fhe came 
through the dufky night, along the murmur of 
Lora : fhe was like the new moon feen through 
the gathered mlft : when the Iky pours down its 
flaky fnow, and the world is Clent and dark.” 

“ Raife, ' ye bards,” faid the mighty Fingalj 
“ the pralfe of unhappy Moina. Call her ghoft, 
with your fongs, to our hills ; that fhe may reft 
with the fair of Morven, the fun-beams of other 
days* and the delight of heroes of old. I have 
feen the walls of Balclutha, but they were defolate. 
The fire had refounded in the halls : and the voice 
of the people is heard no more. The ftream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the fall of 
the walls. The thiftle fhook, there, its lonely- 
head : the mofs whittled to the wind. The fox 
looked out, from the windows, the rank grafs of 
the wall waved round his head. Defolate is the 
dwelling of Moina, filence is in the houfe of her 
fathers. Raife the fong of mdurning, O bards, 
6ver the land of ftrangers. They have but fallen' 
VoL. I. Z before 
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before us : for, one day, we muft fall. Why doft 
thou build the hall, fon of the winged days I Thou 
lookeft from thy towers to-day j yet a few years, 
and the blaft of the defart comes ; it howls in thy 
empty court, agd whiftles round, thy half-worn 
Ihield. And let the Waft of the defart come ! we 
fhall be renowned in our day. The mark of my 
arm fhall be in the battle, and my name in the 
fong of bards. Raife the fong ; fend round the 
fliell: and let joy be heard in my haU. When 
thou fon of heaven, fhalt fail ! if thou fhalt fail, 
thou mighty light ! if thy brightnefs is for a feafon, 
like Fingal ; ^our fame fhall furvive thy beams.” 

Such was the fong of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. His thoufand bards leaned forward from their 
feats, to hear the voice of the king. It wA like 
the mufic of the harp on the gale of the fpring. 
Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! why had not 
Offian the ftrength of thy foul ? But thou ftandeft 
alone, my father ; and who can equal the king of 
Morven ? 

The night pafTed away in fong, and morning re- 
turned in joy i the mountains fhewed their gray 
heads ; and the blue face of ocean fmiled. The 
white wave is feen tumbling round the diftant rock; 
and the gray mift rifes, flowly^ from the lake. It 
«amei in the figure of an aged man, along the £- 

lent 
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' lent plain. Its large limbs did not move in fteps } 
vfor a ghoft fupported it in mid air. It came to- 
wards Selma’s hall, and dilTolved in a Ihower of 
blood. 

The king alone beheld the terrible fight, and he 
forefaw the death of the people. He came, in fi- 
lence, to his hall ; and took his father’s fpear. The 
mail rattled on his breaft. The heroes rofe around. 
They looked in filence on each other, marking the 
eyes of Fingal. They faw the battle in his face : the 
death of armies on his fpear. A thoufand fhields, 
at once, are placed on their arms ; and they drew 
a thoufand fwords. The hall of Selipa brightened 
around. The clang of arms afeends. The gray 
dogs howl in their place. No vrord is among the 
mighty chiefs. Each marked the eyes of the king; 

' and half afTumed his fpear. 

Sons of Morven,” begun the king, this is 
no time to fill the fhell. The battle darkens near 
us ; and death hovers over the land. Some ghofi;, 
the friend of Fingal, has forewarned us of the foe. 
The fons of the ftranger come from the darkly 
rolling fea. For, from the water, came the fign 
of Morven’s gloomy danger. Let each afliime his 
heavy fpear, and gird on his father’s fword. Let 
the dark helmet rife on every head ; and the mail 
pour its lightning from every fide. The battle ga- 

Z 2 iher^ / 
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thers like a tempeft, and foon lhall ye hear the 
roar of death.” 

The hero moved on before his hoft, Jlke a cloud 
before a ridge of heaven’s fire ; vsrhen it pours on 
the Iky of night, and mariners forefee a ftorm. On 
Cona’s rifing heath they ftood : the white bofomed 
maids beheld them above like a grove ; they fore- 
faw the death of their youths, and looked towards 
the fea with fear. The white wave deceived them 
for diftant fails, and the tear is on their cheek. 
The fun rofe on the fea, and we beheld a diftant 
fleet. Like' the mift of ocean they came : and 
poured their youth upon the coaft. The chief was 
among them, like the ftag in the midft of the herd. 
His fhield is ftudded with gold, and ftatcly ftrode 
the king of fpears. He moved towards Selma ; his 
thoufands moved behind. 

Go, with thy fong of peace,” faid Fingal ; 
go, Ullin, to the king of fwords. Tell him that 
we are mighty in battle ; and that the ghofts of our 
^ foes are many. But renowned are they who have 
feafted in my halls ! they fhew the arms of my 
fathers in a foreign land : the fons of the fti;angers 
wonder, and blefs the friend of Morven’s race ; for 
our names have been heard afar ; the kings of the 
world flioOk in the midft of their people.” 

'■ • Ullin 
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Ullin went with his fong. Fingal reftcd on his 
fpear: he faw the mighty foe in his armour: and 
he bleft the ftranger’s fon. “ How (lately art thou, 
fon of the fea !” faid the king of woody Morven. 

Thy fword is a beam of might by thy fide : thy 
fpear is a fir that defies the (form. The varied 
face of the moon is not broader than thy (hield. 
Ruddy is thy face of youth ! foft the ringlets of thy 
hair ! But this tree may fall *, and his memory be 
forgot ! The daughter of the ftranger will be fad, 
and look to the rolling fea : the children will fay, 
p fee a Jhip ; perhaps it is the kifig of Balclutha. 
The tear ftarts from their mother’s eye. Hef 
thoughts are of him that deeps in Morven.” 

Such were the words of the king, when Ullin 
came to the mighty Carthon : he threw down the 
fpear before him ; and raifed the fong of peace. 
“ Come to the feaft of Fingal, Carthon, from the 
rolling fea ! partake the feaft of the king, or lift 
the fpear of war. The ghofts of our foes are ma- 
ny : but renowned are the friends of Morven !' Be- 
hold that field, O Carthon ; many a green hill 
rifes there, with mofly ftones and ruftling grafs : 
thefe are the tombs of Fingal’s foes, the fons of the 
rolling fea.” 

Doft'thou fpcak to the feeble in arms,” faid 
Carthon, “ bard of the woody Morven Is my 

face 
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fece pale for fear, fon of the peaceful fong ? Why, 
then, doft thou think to darken my foul with the 
tales of thofe who fell ? My arm dias fought in the 
battle i my renown is known afar. Go to the 
feeble in arms, and bid them yield to Fingal. Have 
not I feen the fallen Balclutha ? And fhall I feaft 
with Comhal’s fon ? Comhal ! who threw his fire 
in the midfi of my father’s hall ! I was young, and 
Jcnew not the caufe why the virgins wept. The 
columns of fmoke pleafed mine eye, when they 
rofe above my walls j I often looked back, with 
gladnefs, when my friends fled along the hill. But 
when the years of my youth came on, 1 beheld the 
mofs of my fallen walls : my figh arofe with the 
morning, and my tears defcended with night. Shall 
I not fight, I faid.to my foul, againft the children 
of my foes ? And I will fight, O bard ; I feel the 
ftrength of my foul.” 

His people gathered around the hero, and drew, 
at once, their ftiining fwords. He ftands, in the 
midft, like a pillar of fire j the tear half-ftarting from 
his eye, for he thought of-the fallen Balclutha, and 
the crowded pride of his foul arofe. Sidelong he 
looked up to the hill, where our heroes (hone in 
arms ; the fpear trembled in his hand : and, bendr 
jng forward, he feemed to threaten the king. 
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Shall I,” faid Fingal to his foul, ** meet, at 
once, the king : Shall I flop him, in the midft of 
his courfe, before his fame Ihall arife? But the 
bard, hereafter, may fay, when he fees the tomb 
of Carthon ; Fingal took his thoufands, along with 
him, to battle, before the noble Carthon fell. No : 
bard of the times to come ! thou ifhalt not lefien 
Fingal’s fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and 
Fingal behold the battle. If he overcomes, I rufli, 
in my ftrength, like the roaring ftrcam of Cona. 
Who, of my heroes, will meet the fon of the rolling 
fea ? Many are his warriors on the coaft : and 
ilron^ is his alken fpear !” 

Cathul ' rofe, in his ftrength, the fon of the 
mighty Lormar ; three hundred youths attend the 
chief, the race “ of native ftreams. Feeble was hb 
arm againft Carthon, he fell ; and his heroes fled. 
Connal " refumed the battle, but he broke his heavy 
fpear : he lay bound on the field : and Carthon 
purfued his people. “ Clcffammor !” faid the king • 
of Morven, “ where is the fpear of thy ftrength ? 
Wilt thou behold Connal bound ; thy friend, aC 
the ftream of Lora ? Rife, in the light of thy fteel» 
thou friend of Comhal. Let the youth of Balclu- 

V 

tha feel the ftrength of Morven’s race.” He rofe 
in the ftrength of his fteel, lhaking his grizzly locksw 

He 
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He fitted the fliield to his fide } and rufliedj in the 
pride of valour. 

Carthon flood, on that heathy rock, and faw 
the hero’s approach. He loved the terrible joy of 
his face : and his ftrength, in the locks of age. 

Shall I lift that fpcar,” he faid, “ that never 
ftrikes, but once, a foe ? Or fliall I, with the wordi 
of peace, prefer^e the warrior’s life ? Stately are his 
fteps of age ! lovely the remnant of his years. Per- 
haps it is the loVc of Molna ; the father of Car- 
borne Carthon. Often have I heard, that he dwelt 
at the echoing ftream of Lora.” 

Such Were his words, when Cleflammor came, 
and lifted high his fpear. The youth received it 
on his fliicld, and fpoke the words of peace; 
** Warrior of the aged locks ! Is there no youth to 
lift the fpear ? Haft thou nb fon, to raife the fhield 
before his father, and to meet the arm of youth ? 
Is t^e fpoufe of thy love no more ? or weeps fhe 
over the tombs of thy fons ? Art thou of the kings 
of men ? . What will be the fame of my fword if 
thou flialt fall ?” 

It will be great, thou fon of pride ! begun the 
tall Cleflammor, I have been renowned in battle j 
but I never toll my name to a foe. Yield to 
me, fon of the wave, and then thou fhalt know, 
that the mark of my fword is in many a field. “ I 

never 
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never yielded, king of fpears !” replied the noble 
pride of Carthon : “ I have alfo fought in battles ; 
and I behold my future fame. Defpife me not, 
thou chief of men j my arm, my fpear is ftrong. 
Retire among thy friends, and let young heroes 
fight.” “ Why doft thou wound my foul,” re- 
plied Cledammor with a tear? « Age does not 
tremble on my hand ; I Hill can lift the fword. 
Shall I fly in Fingal’s fight ; in the fight of him I 
loved ? Son of the fea ! I never fled : exalt thy 
pointed fpear.” 

They fought, like two contending winds, that 
ftrive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his fpear to 
err; for he ftill thought that the foe was the fpoufe 
of Moina. He broke ClclTammor’s beamy fpear* 
in twain : and feized his fliining fword. But as 
Carthon was binding the chief; the chief drew 
the dagger of his fathers. He faw the foe’s un- 
covered fide ; and opened, there, a wound. 

Fingal faw ClelTammor low : he moved in the 
found of his fteel. The hoft flood filent, in his 
prefence i they turned their eyes toward the hero. 
He came, like the fullen noife of a florm, before 
1 the winds arife : the hunter hears it in the vale, 

I and retires to the cave of the rock. Carthon flood 

* in his place ; the blood is rullaing down his fide: 

. he faw the coming down of the king ; and his 
I VoL. I. A a hopes 
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hopes of fame arofe ** j but pale was his cheek ; his 
hair flew loofe, his helmet fliook on liigh : the 
force of Carthon failed ! but his foul was ftrong. 

Fingal beheld the hero’s blood ; he ftopt the 
uplifted fpear. “ Yield, king of fwords !” faid 
Comhal’s fon j “ I behold thy blood. Thou haft 
been mighty in battle ; and thy fame fhall never 
fade.” Art thou the king fo far renowned,” re- 
plied the car-borne Carthon ? “ Art thou that 
light of death, that frightens the kings of the 
world. But why fliould Carthon alk ? for he is 
like the ftream of his defart ; ftrong as a river, in 
his courfe : fvvift as the eagle of the fky. O that 
I had fought with the king ; that my fame might 
be great in the fong ! that the hunter, beholding 
my tomb, might fay, he fought with the. mighty 
Fingal. But Carthon dies unknown! he has pour- 
ed out his force on the feeble.” 

“ But thou lhalt not die unknown,” replied the 
king of woody Morven : “ my bards are many, 
P ‘Carthon, and their fongs defcend to future 
times. The diildren of the years to come fhaU 
hear the fame of Carthon ; when they fit round 
the burning oak ’’ , and the night is fpent in the 
fongs of old. The hunter, fitting in the heath, 
fhall hear the ruftling blaft ; and, raifing his eyes, 
behold the rock where Carthon fell. He fhall 

turn 
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turn to his fon, and fhew the place where the 
mighty fought ; ‘There the king of Baletutha foughty 
like the frength of a thoufand f reams" 

Joy rofe in Carthon’s face : he lifted his heavy 
eyes. He gave his fword to Fingal, to lie within 
his hall, that the memory of Balclutha’s king might 
remain on Morven. The battle ceafed alon? the 
field, for the bard had fung the fong of peace. 
The chiefs gathered round the falling Carthon, 
and heard his words, with fighs. Silent they lean- 
ed on their fpears, while Balclutha’s hero fpoke. 
His hair fighed in the wind, and his words were 
feeble. • 

“ King of Morven,” Carthon faid, « I fall in 
the midft of my courfe. A foreign tomb receives, 
in youth, the laft of Reuthamir’s race. Darknefs 
dwells in Balclutha : and the fhadows of grief in 
Crathmo. But raife my remembrance on the banks 
of Lora ; where my fathers dwelt. Perhaps the 
hulband of Moina will mourn over his fallen Car- 
thon.” His words reached the heart of Cleflam- 
mor : he fell, in filence, on his fon. The hoft 
ftood darkened around : no voice is heard on the 
plains of Lora. Night came, and the moon, from 
the eaft, looked on the mournful field : but ftill 
they ftood, like a filent grove that lifts its head on 
A a 2 Gormal, 
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Gormal, when the loud winds are laid, and dark 
autumn is on the plain. 

Three days they mourned over Carthon ; on 
the fourth his father died. In the narrow plain of 
the rock they lie j and a dim ghoft defends their 
tomb. There lovely Moina is often feen ; when 
the fun-beam darts on the rock, and ail around is 
dark. There flie is feen, Malvina, but not like 
the daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
llrangers land ; and fhe is ftlll alone. 

Fingal was fad for Carthon*, he defired his bards 
to mark the day, when lhadowy autumn returned. 
And often did they mark the day, and fing the 
hero’s praife. “ Who comes fo dark from ocean’s 
roar, like autumn’s lhadowy cloud ? Death is trem- 
bling in his hand ! his eyes are flames of fire ! 
Who roars along dark Lora’s heath ? Who but 
Carthon king of fwords ? The people fall ! fee ! 
how he ftrides, like the fullen ghoft of Morven ! 
But there he lies a goodly oak, which fudden blafts 
Qverturned ! When flialt thou rife, Balclutha’s 
joy ! lovely car-borne Carthon ? Who comes fo dark 
from ocean’s roar, like autumn’s fttadowy cloud ?” 
Such were the words of the bards, in the day of 
their mourning : I have accompanied their voice } 
and added to their fong. My foul has been mourn- 
f^ul for Carthon i he fell in the days of his valour : 

and 
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and thou, O C leflammor ! where is thy dwelling 
in the air ? Has the youth forgot his wound ? And 
flies he, on the clouds, with thee ? I feel the fun, 

O Malvina, leave me to my reft. Perhaps they 
may come to my dreams ; I think I hear a feeble 
voice. The beam of heaven delights to fliine on 
the grave of Carthon ; I feel it warm around. 

O thou that rolleft above, round as the Ihield 
of my fathers ! Wlience are thy beams, O fun f 
thy everlafting light ? Thou comcft forth, in thy 
awful beauty, and the ftars hide themfelves in the - 
Iky ; the moon, cold and pale, links in the wef- 
tern wave. But thou thyfelf moveft alone : who 
can be a companion of thy courfe ! The oaks of 
the mountains fall : the mountains themfelves de- 
cay with years*, the ocean ftirinks and grows again: 
the moon herfelf is loft in heaven ; but thou art 
for ever the fame ; rejoicing in the brightnefs of 
thy courfe. When the world is dark with tem- 
pefts ; when thunder rolls, and lightning flies ; 
thou lookeft in thy beauty, from the clouds, and 
laughcft at the ftorm. But to Oflian, thou look- 
eft in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more ; 
whether thy yellow hair flows on the eaftern clouds, 
or thou trembleft at the gates of the weft. But 
thou art perhaps, like me, for a feafon, and thy 
years will have an end. Thou flialt fleep in thy 

clouds. 
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clouds, carelcfs of the voice of the morning. 
Exult then, O fun, in the ftrength of thy youth ! 
Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmer- 
ing light of the moon, when it lliines through 
broken clouds, and the mill is on the hills : the 
blaft of the north is on the plain, the traveller 
ibrinks in the midfl: of his journey. 


NOTES ON 

CARTHON. 

■ It was the opinion of the times, that deer faw the 
ghofts of the dead. To this day, when beafts fuddenly 
ftart without any apparent caufe, the vulgar think that they 
fee the fpirits of the deceafed. 

*> Fingal returns here, from an expedition againft the 
Romans, which was celebrated by OHian in a particular 
poem. 

Probably wax-lights; which arc often mentioned as 
carried, among other booty, from the Roman province. 

ClelTamh-mor, mighty deeds. 

* Moina, foft in temper and perfon. We find the Bri- 
tilh names in this poem derived from the Galic, which is a 
proof that the ancient.language of the whole iHand was one 
and the fame. 

f Balclutha, i. e. the town of Clyde, probably the Alclutb 
of Bede. 

S Clutha, or Cluath, the Galic name of the river Clyde, 
the fignification of the word is bending, in allufion to the 

winding 
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winding courfe of the river. From Clutha is derived iti 
Latin name, Glotta. 

h The word in the original here rendered rejilefs <wan- 
derer, is Scuta, which is the true origin of the Scoti of the 
Romans ; an opprobrious name impofed by the Britons, on 
the Caledonians, on account of the continual incurfions in- 
to their country. 

i The title of this poem in the original, is Duan na nUoi, 
i. e. The Poem of Hymns ; probably on account of its ma- 
ny (ligrefGons from the fubjcdl, all which are in a lyric mea- 
fure, as this fong of Fingal. Fingal is celebrated by the 
Irilli hiftorians, for his wifdom in making laws, his poetical 
genius, and his fore-knowledge of events. O’Flaherty goes 
fo far as to fay, that Fingal’s laws were extant in his own 
time. 

^ It was. a cuftom among the ancient Scots, to exchange 
arms with their guefts, and thofc arms were preferved long 
in the different families, as monuments of the friendlhip 
which fubfifled between their ancellors. 

* Cath-’huil, the eye of battle. 

™ It appears, from this paffage, that clanfhip was efta- 
blilhed in the days of Fingal, though not on the fame foot- 
ing with the prefent tribes in the north of Scotland. 

“ This Connal is very much celebrated, in ancient poe- 
try, for his wifdom and valour : there is a fmall tribe ftill 
fubfifting, in the North, who pretend they arc defeended 
from him. 

° Fingal did not then know that Carthon w'as the fon of 
Cleflammor. 

P To tell one’s name to an enemy was reckoned, in thofc 
days of heroifm, a manifeft evaBon of fighting him ; for, if it 
was once known, that friendlhip fubfifted, of old, between 
, the 
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the anceftors of the combatants, the battle immediately 
ceafed ; and the ancient amity of their forefathers was re- 
newed. A man nuho tells his name to his enemy., was of 
•Id an ignominious term for a coward. 

This expreflion admits of a double meaning, either that 
Carthon hoped to acquire glory by killing Fingal, or to be 
rendered famous by falling by his hand; the laft is the molt 
probable, as Carthon is already wounded. 

*■ In the north of Scotland, till very lately, they burnt 
a large trunk of an oak at their feftivals ; it was called the 
trunk of the feajl. Time had fo much confecrated the cut 
tom, that the vulgar thought it a kind of facrilege to dif- 
ufe it. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Arth, the fon of Cairbrc, fupreme king of Ireland, dying,’ 
was fucceedcd by his fon Cormac, a minor. Cuchullin, 
the fon of Semo, who had rendered himfclf famous by hij 
great actions,’ and who refided, at the time, with Connal, 
the fon of Caithbat, in Ulfter, was eledled regent. Iil 
the twenty-feventh year of Cuchullin’s age, and the third 
of his adminiftration, Torlath, the fon of Cantela, one of 
the chiefs of that colony of Belgae, who were in polTeffion 
of the fouth of Ireland, rebelled in Connaught, and ad- 
vanced towards Temora, in order to dethrone Cormac, 
who, excepting Feradath, afterwards king of Ireland, was 
the only one of the Scottifti race of kings exifting in that 
country. Cuchullin marched againft him, came up with 
him at the lake Of Lego, and totally defeated his forces. 
Torlath fell in the battle by Cuchullin’s band ; but as he 
himfclf prefled too eagerly on the flying enemy, he was 
mortally wounded by an arrow, and died the fecond day 
after. The good fortune of Cormac fell with Cuchullin : 
many fet up' for thimfelves, and anarchy and' confufion 
reigned. At laft Cormac Was taken off ; aiid Cairbar^ 
lord of Atha, one of the competitors for the throne, ha- 
ving defeated all his rivals, became foie monarch of Ire- 
land. The family of fingal, who were in the intereft of 
Vet. I. B b Cormac’s 
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ceck’s head is beneath his wing : the hind fleeps 
with the hart of the defart. They fhall rife with 
the morning’s light, and feed on the moffy ftream. 
But my tears return with the fun, my fighs come 
on with the night. When wilt thou come in thine 
arms, O chief of molly Tura ?” 

Pleafant is thy voice in Olfian’s ear, daughter of 
car-borne Sorglan ? But retire to the hall of Ihells; 
to the beam of the burning oak. Attend to the 
murmur of the fea : it rolls at Dunfcaich’s walls ; 
let fleep defcend on thy blue eyes, and the hero 
come to thy dreams. 

Cuchullin fits at Lego’s lake, at the dark rolling 
of waters. Night is around the hero ; and his 
thoufands fpread on the heath : a hundred oaks 
burn in the midft, the feaft of fiiells is fmoking 
wide. Carril ftrikes the harp, beneath a tree ; his 
gray locks glitter in the beam j the ruftling blaft of 
night is near, and lifts his aged hair. His fong is 
of the Blue Togorma, and of its chief, Cuchullin’s 
friend. “ Why art thou abfent, Connal, in the 
day of the gloomy ftorm ? The chiefs of the fouth 
have convened againft the car-borne Cormac : the 
winds detain thy fails, and thy blue waters roll a- 
round thee. But Cormac is not alone : the fon of 
Semo fights his battles. Semo’s fon his battles 
fights ! the terror of the ftranger ! he that is like 

B b 2 the 
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the vapour of death, flowly borne by fultry winds. 
The fun reddens in its prefence, the people fall a- 
round.” 

Such was t}ic fong of Carril, when a fon of the 
foe appeared ; he threw down his pointlefs fpear, 
and fpoke the words of Torlath, Torlath the chief 
of heroes, frorp Lego’s fable furge : he that led his 
thoufands to battle, againfl: car-borne Cormac, Cor- 
mac, who was diftant far, in Temora’s^ echoing 
halls : he learned to bend the bow of his fathers ; 
and to lift the fpear. Nor long didft thou lift the 
fpear, mildly-flaining beam of youth ! death ftand? 
dim behind thee, like the darkened half of the 
moon behind its growing light. Cuchullin rof^ 
before the bard, that came from generous Tor- 
lath ; he offered him the fliell of joy, and honour- 
ed the fon of fongs. “ Sweet voice of Lego !” he 
faid, “ what arc the words of Torlath.^ Comes he 
to our feaft or battle, the car-borne fon of Can- 
tela.?”<‘ 

“ He comes to thy battle,” replied the bard, 

to the founding ftrife of fpears. When morning 
js gray on Lego, Torlath will fight on the plain : 
and wilt thou tneet him, in thine arms, king of the 
jfle of mift ? Terrible is the fpear of Torlath ! it is 
a meteor of night. He lifts it, and the people fall : 
death fits in the lightning of his fword. “ Do I 

fear,” 
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/Fear,” replied Cucliullin, “ the fpear of car-bomc 
Torlath ? He is brave as a thouland heroes ; but 
my foul delights in \var. The fword refts not by 
(the fide of Cuchullin, bard of the times of old ! 
Morning fhall meet me on the plain, and gleam 
on the blue arms of Semo’s fon. But fit thou, on 
the heath, O bard ! and let us hear thy voice : parr 
take of the joyful fliell : and hear the fongs of Te- 
mora.” 

“ This is no time,” replied the bard, ** to hera: 
the fong of joy ; when the mighty are to meet in 
battle like the firength of the waves of Lego. Why 
art thou fo dark, Slimora ! ' with all thy filent 
.woods ? No green ftar trembles on thy top ; no 
moon-beam on thy fide. But the metQors of death 
are there, and the gray watry forms of ghofts. 
Why art thou dark, Slimora ! with thy filent 
woods ?” He retired, in the found of his fong j 
Carril accompanied his voice. The niufic was like 
the memory of joys that are paft, pleafant and 
mournful to the foul. The ghofts of departed 
bards heard it from Slimora’s fide. Soft founds 
fpread along the wood, and the filent valleys of 
night rejoice. So, when he fits in the filcnce of 
noon, in the valley of his breeze, the humming of 
the mountain bee comes to Ofiian’s car : the gale 

fc • • • 
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drowns it often in its courfe j but the pleafaot 
found returns again. 

“ Raife,” faid CuchuUin, to his hundred bards, 

the fong of the noble Fingal : that fong which 
he hears at night, when the dreams of his reft de- 
fcend : when the bards ftrike the diftant harp, and 
the faint light gleams on Selma’s walls. Or let the 
grief of Lara rife, and the fighs of the mother of 
Calmar, ^ when he was fought, in vain, on his 
hills y and flie beheld his bow in the hall. Carril, 
place the fliield of Caithbat on that branch j and 
let the fpear of CuchuUin be near ; that the found 
of my battle may rife with the gray beam of the 
eaft.” The hero leaned on his father’s Ihield : the 
long of Lara rofe. The hundred bards were dif- 
tant far : Carril alone is near the chief. The words 
of the fong were his ; and the found of his harp 
was mournful. 

Alcletha ® with the aged locks ! mother of 
car-borne Calmar ! why doft thou look towards 
the defart, to behold the return of thy fon ? Thefc 
are not his heroes, dark on the heath : nor is that 
the voice of Calmar : it is but the diftant grove, 
Alcletha ! but the roar of the mountain «wind !” 
Who ^ bounds over Lara’s ftream, fiftcr of the no- 
ble Calmar ? Does not Alcletha behold his fpear ? 

But 
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But her eyes are dim ! Is it not the fon of Matha, 
daughter of my love r” 

“ It is but an aged oak, Alcletha !” replied the 
lovely weeping Alona. ' “ It is but an oak, Alclc- 

tha, bent over Lara’s ftream. But who comes a- 
long the plain ? forrow is in his fj>eed. He lifts 
high the fpear of Calmar. Alcletha, it is covered 
with blood !” “ But it is covered with the blood 
of foes, lifter of car-bome Calmar ! his fpear 
never returned unftained with blood, nor his bow 
from the ftrife of the mighty. The battle is con- 
fumed in his prefence : he is a flame of death, 
Alona ! Youth ■ of the mournful fpecd ! where 
is the fon of Alcletha ? Does he return with 
his fame ? in the midft of his echoing ftiiclds ? 
Thou art dark and lilent ! Calmar is then no more^ 
Tell me not, warrior, how he felly for I cannot hear 
f his wound. 

Why doft thou look towards the defart, mother 
of car-borne Calmar ? 

Such was the fong of Carril, when Cuchullin 
lay on his fliield : the bards re fled on their harps, 
and fleep fell foftly around. The fon of Semo was 
awake alone ; his foul was fi^ed on the war. The 
burning oaks began to decay j faint red light is 
fpread around. A feeble voice is heard : the ghoft 
•f Calmar came. He ftalked in the beam. Dark 
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is the wound in his fide. His hair is difofdered 
and loofe. Joy fits darkly on his face : and he 
ftems to invite Cuchullin to his cave. 

“ Son of the cloudy night !” faid the fifing chief 
of Errin j Why doft thou bend thy dark eyes on 
ihe, ghoft of the car-borrfe Calmaf ? Wouldeft 
thou frighten rrte, O Matha’s fon ! from the bat- 
tles of Gormac Thy hand was not feeble in war ; 
neither was thy voice for peace. How art thou 
changed, chief of Lara f if thou now doft advrfe 
to fly ! But, Calmar, I never fled. I never fear- 
ed " the ghofts of the defart. Small is their know- 
ledge, and xveak their hands ; their dwelling is in 
the wind. But my foul grows in danger, and re-' 
joices in the noife of fteel. Retire thou to thy 
cave ; thou art not Calmar’s ghoft ; he delighted 
in battle, and his arm was like the thunder of 
heaven.” 

He retired in his blaft \Vith joy, for he had heard 
the voice of his praife. The faint beam of the 
morning rofe, and the found of Caithbat’s' buckler 
ipread. Gree Ullin’s warriors' convened, like the 
roar of many ftreams. The horn of war is heard 
ever Lego ; the mighty Torlath came. 

“ Why doft thou come with thy thoufands, 
Cuchullin,” faid the chief of Lego. “ I know the 
ftrength e»f thy arm, and thy foul is an unextin-' 
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gulfhed fire. Why fight we not on,the plain, and 
let our hofts behold our deeds? Let them -behold 
us like roaring waves, that tumble round a rock t 
the mariners haften away, and look on their ftrife 
with fear.” 

Thou rifefi:, like the fun, bn my foul,” -re- 
plied the fon of Semo. “ Thine arm is mighty, 

0 Torlath ; and worthy of my wrath. Retire, ye 
men of Ullin, to Slimora’s fliady fide ; behold the 
chief of Erin, in the day of his fame. Carril ; tell 
to mighty Connal, if Cuchullln muft fall, tell him 

1 accufed the winds which roar on Togorma’s 
waves. Never was he abfent in battle, when the 
ftrife of my fame arofe. Let this fword be before 
Cormac, like the beam of heaven : let his counfel 
found in Temora in' the day of danger.” 

He rufhed, in the found of his arms, like the 
terrible fpirit of Loda, ° when he comes in the 
roar of a thoufand ftorms, and fcatters battles from 
his eyes. He fits on a cloud over Lochlin’s feas : 
his mighty hand is on his fword, and the winds lift 
his flaming locks. So terrible was Cuchullin in 
the day of his fame. Torlath fell by his hand, 
and Lego’s heroes mourned. They gather around 
the chief like the clouds of the defart. A thoufand 
fwords rofe at one *, a thoufand arrows flew ; but 
Le flood like a rock in the midft of a roaring fea. 

Vox.. I. C c They 
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They fell around j he ftrode in blood : dark Sli- 
snora echoed wide. The fons of Ullin came, and 
the battle fpread over Lego. The chief of Erin 
overcame ; he retia*ned over the field with his 
fame. But pale he returned! The joy of his face 
■tvas dark. He rolled his eyes in filence. The 
fword hung, nnlheathed, in his hand,^ and his 
fpear bent at every ftep. 

« Carrill,” feid the king in fecret, “ the ftrength 
of Cuchullin fails. My days are with the years 
that are paft: and no mourning of mine fliall arife. 
They fhall feek me at Temora, but I fliall not be 
found. Cormac will weep in his hall, and' fay 
« Where is Tura’s chief ?” But my name is re- 
nowned 1 my fame in the fong of bardsi, The youth 
will fay in fecret, « O let me die as Cuchullin died } 
renown clothed him like a robe } and the light of 
his fame is great.” Draw the arrow from my fide;, 
and lay Cuchullin beneath that oak. Place the 
ihield of Caithbat near, that they may behold me 
amidft the arms of my fathers.” 

“ And is the fon of Semo fallen ?” faid Carril 
with a figh. “ Mournful are Tura’s walls ; and 
forrow dwells at Dunfcaieh. Thy fpoufe is left 
alone in her youth, the fon of thy love is alone. 
He fhall come to Bragela, and a£k her why fhe 
weeps. H& fhall lift his eyes to the wall> and fee 
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his father’s fword. Whofe fword is that ?” he 
will fay ; and the foul of his mother is fad. Who 
is that like the hart of the defart, in the murmur 
of his courfe : His eyes look wildly round in fearch 
of his friend. Connal, fon of Colgar, where haft 
thou been, when the mighty fell ? Did the fcas of 
Togorma roll round thee ? Was the wind of the 
fouth in thy fails ? The mighty have fallen in bat- 
tle, and thou waft not there. Let none tell it in 
Selma, nor in Morven’s woody land ; Tingal will 
be fad, and the fons of the defart mourn.” 

By the dark rolling waves of Lego they raifed 
the hero’s tomb. Luath, ** at a diftance, lies, the 
companion of Cuchullin, at the chafe. 

Bleft ’ be thy foul, fon of Semo ; thou wert 
mighty in battle. Thy ftrength was like the ftrength 
of a ftream : thy fpeed like the eagle’s wing. Thy 
path in the battle was terrible ; the fteps of death 
were behind thy fword. Bleft be thy foul, fon of 
Semo } car-borne chief of Dunfcaich ! Thou haft 
not fallen by the fword of the mighty, neither 
was thy blood on the fpear of the valiant. The 
arrow came, like the fting of death in a blaft : 
nor did the feeble hand, which drew the bow, per- 
ceive it. Peace to thy foul, in thy cave, chief of 
the ifle of mift ! 

C c a ** The ■ 
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“ The mighty are difperfed at Temora ; there, is 
none in Cormac’s hall. The king mourns in his 
youth, for he does not behold thy coming. The 
found of thy fhield is ceafed ; his foes are gather- 
ing round. Soft be thy reft in thy cave, chief of 
Erin’s wars ! Bragela will not hope thy return, or 
fee thy fails in ocean’s foam. Her fteps are not on 
the fliore : nor ber ear open to the voice of thy 
rowers. She ftts in the hall of Ihells, and fees the 
arms of him that is no more. Thine eyes are full 
of tears, daughter of car-borne Sorglan ! Bleft be 
thy foul in death, O chief of fhady Cromla !” 

NOTES ON 

THE DEATH OF CUCHULLIN. 

• Togorma, e. the ijjand of blue waves, one of the He- 
brides, was fubjedt to Connal, the fon of Caithbat, Ciichul- 
lin’s' friend. He is fometimes called the fon of Colear, 
from one of that name who was the founder of the family. 
Connal, a few days before the news of Torlath’s revolt came 
to Temora, had failed to Togorma, his native ifle ; where 
he was detained by contrary winds during the war in which 
Cuchullin was killed. 

b The royal palace of the Irifh kings ; Teamhrath accord- 
ing to fome of the bards. 

*= The bards were the heralds of ancient times ; and their 
perfom were facred on account of their office. In later 

times 
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times they abufed that privilege ; and as their perfons were 
inviolable, they fatyrifed and lampooned fo freely thofe who 
were not liked by their patrons, that they became a public 
nuifancc. Screened under the charaefter of heralds, they 
grofsly abufed the enemy when he would not accept the 
terms they offered. 

<* Cean-teola’, head of a famtlj. 

' Slia’-mor, great bill. 

f Calraar the fon of Matha. His death is related at large, 
in the third book of Fingal. He was the only fon of Matha s 
and the family was extintft in him. The feat of the family 
was on the banks of the river Lara, in the neighbourhood 
of Lego, and probably near the place where Cuchiillin lay ; 
which circUmitance fuggefted to him, the lamentation of 
Alcletha over her fon. 

B Ald-cla’tha, delaying beauty ; probably a poetical name 
given the mother of Calmar, by the bard himfelf. 

*> Alcletha fpeaks. Calmar had promifed to return, by 
a certain day, and his mother and his fifter Alona are repre- 
fented by the bard as looking, with impatience, towards 
that quarter where they expedled Calmar would make hii 
firft appearance. 

i Aluine, exquifitely beautiful. 

^ Alcletha fpeaks. 

1 She addreffes herfelf to Larnir, Calmar’s friend, who 
had returned with the news of his death. 

“ See Calmar’s fpeech, in the firft book of Fingal. 

“ See Cuchullin’s reply to Connal, concerning Crugal’s 
ghoft. ring. B. II. 

° Loda, in the third book of Fingal, is mentioned as a 
place of worfhip in Scandinavia; by the Jpirit of Loda, the 
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poet probably means Odin, the great deity of the northeni 
nations. 

^ Conloch, who was afterwards very famous for his great 
exploits in Ireland. He was fo remarkable for his dexterity 
in handling the javelin, that when a good markfman is def< 
cribed, it has pafled into a proverb, in the north of Scot* 
land. He it unerring as the arm of Conlocb, 

^ It was of old, the cuftom to bury the favourite dog 
near the matter. This was not peculiar to the ancient Scots, 
for we find it pradtifed by many other nations in their ages 
of beroifm. There is a ftone Ihewn ftill at Dunfcaich, in 
the ifle of Sky, to which Cuchullin commonly bound in his 
dog Lnatb. The ftone goes by his name to this day. 

’’ This is the fong of -the bards over Cuchullin’s tomb* 
Every ftanza clofes with fome remarkable title of the hero, 
which was always the cuftom in funeral elegies. The verfe 
of the fong is a lyric meafure, and it was of old fung to the 
harp. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

It may not be improper here, to give the ftory which it thef 
foundation of this poem, as it is handed down by tradi- 
tion. Ufnoth, lord of £tha, which is probably that part 
of Argylcfhire which is near Loch Eta* an arm of the fea 
in Lorn, had three Tons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, 
SlilTama, the daughter of Semo, and lifter to the celebra- 
ted Cuchullin. The three brothers, when very young, 
were fent over to Ireland, by their father, to learn the 
nfe of arms, under their uncle Cuchullin, who made a 
great figore in that kingdom. They were juft landed ia 
Ulfter when the news of Cnchullin’s death arrived. Na-” 
thos, though very young, took the command of Guchul- 
lin’s army, made head againft Cairbar the ufurper, and 
defeated him in feveral battles. Cairbar at laft having 
found means to murder Cormac the lawful king, the ar- 
my of Nathos Ihifted Ikies, and he himfelf was obliged 
to return into Ulfter, in order to pafs over into Scotland. 

Dar-thnla, the daughter of Colla, with whom Cairbar waa 
in love, relided, at that time, in Selama, a caftle in Ul- 
' ftcr ; Ihe faw, fell in love, and fled with Nathos ; but a 
ftorm rifing at fea, they were unfortunately driven back- 
on that part of the coaft of Ulfter, where Cairbar was en- 
camped with his army, waiting for Fingal, who medi- 
tated an expedition into Ireland, to re-eftablifli the Scot- 
tilh race of kings on the throne of that kingdom. The 
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three brothers, after haring defended themfelves, for fome 
time, with great bravery, were overpowered and flain, 
and the unfortunate Dar-thula killed herfelf upon the body 
of her beloved Nathos. ' 

Oflian opens the poem, on the night preceding the death of 
the fons of Ufnoth, and brings in, by way of epifode, 
what pafled before. He relates the death of Dar-thula 
differently from the common tradition ; his account is the 
moft probable, as fuicide feems to have been unknown in 
thofe early times : for no traces of it are found in the old 
poetry. 

D aughter of heaven, ’ fair art thou ! the 
filence of thy face is pleafant. Thou comeft 
forth in lovelinefs : the ftars attend thy blue fteps 
in the eaft. The clouds rejoice in thy prefence, 
O moon, and brighten their dark-brotvn fides. 
Who is like thee In heaven, daughter of the night ? 
The ftars are afhamed In thy prefence, and turn 
aCde itheir green, fparkling eyes. Whither doft 
thou retire from thy courfe, when the darknefs 
of thy countenance grows ? Haft thou thy hall like 
Offian ? Dwelled: thou In the fliadow of grief? 
Have thy lifters fallen from heaven ? Are they who 
rejoiced with thee, at night, no more ? Yes ! they 
have fallen, fair light ! and thou doft often retire 
to mourn. But thou thyfelf lhalt fail, one night j 
and leave thy blue path in heaven. The ftars will 
then lift their green heads : they who were alliamed 
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in thy prefence, will rejoice. Thou art now cloth* 
ed with thy brightnefs : look from thy gates in the 
fky. Burft the cloud, O wind, that the daughter 
of night may look forth, that the fliaggy moun- 
tains may brighten, and the ocean roll its blue 
'waves in light. 

Nathos ' is on the deep, and Althos that beam 
of youth, Arden is near his brothers ; they move 
in the gloom of their com ic. The fons of Ufnoth 
move in darknefs, from the wrath of car-borne 
Cairbar ^ . Who is that dim, by their fide ? the 
night has covered her beauty. Her hair fighs on 
the ocean’s wind j her robe ftreams in dufky wreaths. 
She is like the fiiir fpirit of heaven, in the midft 
of his ftiadowy miff. Who is it but Dar-thula * , 
the firft of Erin’s maids ? She has fled from the 
love of Cairbar, with the car-borne Nathos. But 
the winds deceive thee, O Dar-thula j and deny 
the woody Etha to thy fails. Thefe are not thy 
mountains, Nathos, nor is that the roar of thy 
climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar arc near ; 
and the towers of the foe lift their heads. Ullin 
ftrctches its green head into the fea j and Tura’s 
bay receives the ihip. Where have ye been, ye 
fouthern winds ! when the fons of my love were 
deceived ? But ye have been fporting on plains, 
and purfuing the thiftle’s beard. O that ye had 
VoL. I. D d been 
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been ruflHng in the fails of Nathos, till the hills of 
Etha rofe ! till they rofe in their clouds, and faw 
their coming chief! Long haft thou been abfent-, 
Nathos ! and the day of thy return is paft. 

But the land of ftrangers faw thee, lovely : thou 
waft lovely in the eyes of Dar-thula. Thy face 
\vas like .the light of the morning, thy hair like the 
raven’s wing. Thy foul was generous and mild', 
like rfie hour of the fetting fun. Thy words were 
the gale of the reeds, or the gliding ftream of Lb*- 
ra. But, when the rage of battle rofe, thou waft 
like a fea in a ftorm ; the clang of arms was ter- 
rible : the hoft vanifhed at the found of thy courfe. 
It was then Dar-thula beheld thee, from the top 
of her mofly tower : from the tower of Selama ^ , 
where her fathers dwelt. 

“ Lovely art thou, O ffrangerP’ fhe faid, for her 
trembling foul arofe. “ Fair art thou in thy bat- 
tles, friend of the fallen Cormac I ® Why doft thou 
rufli on, in thy valour, youth of the ruddy look ? 
'Few are thy hands, in battle, againft the car-borne 
Cairbar ! O that I might be freed of his love I •' 
that I might rejoice in the prefence of Nathos ! 
Blcft are the rocks of Etha ; they will behold his 
fteps at the chafe ! they will fee his white bofom, 
when the winds lift his raven hair I” 
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Such were thy words, Dar-thula, in Sclama’s 
moffy towers. But, now, the night is round thee: 
and the winds have deceived thy/fails. The winds 
have deceived thy fails, Dar-thula : their bluftering 
found is high. Ceafe a little while, O north wind, 
and let me hear the voice of the lovely. Thy voice 
is lovely, Dar-thula, between the ruftling blafts. 

Are thefe the rocks of Nathos, and the roar 
of his mountain ftreams ? Comes that beam of light 
from Ufnoth’s nightly hall? The mift rolls around, 
and the beam is feeble : but the light of Dar-thu- 
la’s foul is the car-borne chief of Etha ! Son of the 
generous Ufnoth, why that broken figh ? Are we 
not in the land of ftrangers, chief of echoing 
Etha r 

Thefe are not the rocks of Nathos,” he replied, 
nor the roar of his ftreams. No light come$ 
from Etha’s halls, for they are diftant far. We 
are in the land of ftrangers, in the land of car- 
borne Cairbar. The winds have deceived us, Dar- 
thula. Ullin here lifts her green hills. Go towards 
the north, Althos ; be thy fteps, Ardan, along the ' 
■coaft j that the foe may not come in darknefs, and • 
,our hopes of Etha fail. I will go towards that mof- 
fy tower, and fee who dwells about the beam. Reft, 
Dar-thula, on the fliore ! reft in peace, thou beam 
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of light ! the fword of Nathos is around thee, like 
the lightning of heaven.” 

He went. She fat alone and heard the rolling 
of the wave. The big tear is in her eye ; and fhe 
looks for the car-borne Nathos. Her foul trembles 
at the blaft. And flie turns her ear towards the 
tread of his feet. The tread of his feet is not 
heard. “ Where art thou, fon of my love ! The 
roar of the blaft is around me. Dark is the cloudy 
iiight. But Nathos does not return. What de^ 
tains thee, chief of Etha ? Have the foes met the 
hero in the ftrife of the night !”_ 

He returned, but his face was dark : he had feen 
his departed friend. It was the wall of Tura, and 
the ghoft of CuchuUin ftalked there. The fighing 
of his breaft was frequent ; and the decayed flame 
of his eyes terrible. His fpear was a column of 
mift: the ftars looked dim through his form. His 
voice was like hollow wind in a cave : and he told 
the tale of grief. The foul of Nathos was fad, like 
the fun in the day of mift, when his face is watry 
and dim. 

Why art thou fad, O Nathos ?” faid the lovely 
daughter of Colla. “ Thou art a pillar of light to 
par-thula : the joy of her eyes is in Etha’s chief. 
Where is my friend, but Nathos ? My father refts 
in the tomb. Silence dwells on Selama : fadnefs 
” ' fpreads 
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fpreads on the blue ftreams of my land. My friend* 
have fallen, with Cormac. The mighty were flaln 
in the battle of Ullin. 

“ Evening darkened on the plain. The blue 
ftreams failed befoi’e mine eyes. The unfrequent 
blaft came ruftling in the tops of Selama’s groves. 
My feat was beneath a tree on the walls of my fa- 
thers. Truthil paft before my foul ; the brother 
of ray love ; he that was abfent ' in the battle againll 
the car-borne Cairbar. Bending on his fpear, the 
gray-haired Colla came : his downcaft face is dark, 
and forrow dwells in his foul. His' fword is on 
the fide of the hero : the helmet of his fathers on 
his head. The battle grows in his breaft. He 
ftrives to hide the tear. 

“ Dar-thula,” he fighing faid, “ thou art the 
laft of Colla’s race. Truthil is fallen in battle. 
The king ^ of Selama is no more. Cairbar comes, 
with his thoufands, towards Selama’s walls. Co- 
la will meet his pride, and revenge his fon. But 
where {hall I find thy fafety, Dar-thula with the 
dark-brown hair ! thou art lovely as the fun-beam 
of heaven, and thy friends are low ! “ And is the 
fun of battle fallen 1 faid with a burfting figh. 
“ Ceafed the generous foul of Truthil to lighten 
through the field ? My fafety, Colla, is in that 
bow i I have learned to pierce the deer. Is not 
' ■ Cairbar 
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Cairbar like the hart of the<lefart, father of fallen 
Truthil ?” 

^ The face of age brightened with joy : and the 
, crowded tears of his eyes poured down. The lips 
©f Colla trembled. His gray beard whiftled in the 
blaft. “ Thou art the lifter of Truthil,” he faid; 

thou burneft in the fire of his foul. Take Dar- 
thula, take that fpear, that brazen fhield, that bur- 
nifhed helmet : they are the fpoils of a warrior : a 
fon ' of early youth. When the light rifes on Se- 
lama, we go to meet the car-borne Cairbar. But 
keep thou near the arm of Colla ; beneath the 
fliadow of my fliield. Thy father, Dar-thula, could 
once defend thee, but age is trembling on his hand. 
The ftrength of his arm has failed, and his foul is 
darkened with grief.” 

“We pafled the night in forrow. The light of 
morning rofe. I flione in the arms of battle. -The 
' gray haired hero moved before. The fons of Se- 
lama convened around the founding fhield of Co- 
la. But few were they in the plain, and their locks 
were gray. The youths had fallen with Truthil, 
m the battle of car-borne Cormac. 

“ Companions of my youth !” faid Colla, “ It 
•was not thus you have feen me in arms. It was 
not thus I ftrode to battle, when the great Confa- 
^an fell. But ye are laden with grief. The darknefs 
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of age comes like the mill: of the defart. My lliield 
is worn with years ; my fword is fixed in its 
place. I faid to my foul, thy evening lhall ht 
calm, and thy departure like a fading light. But 
the ftorm has returned ; I bend like an aged oak. 
My boughs are fallen on Selama, and I tremble in 
my place. Where art thou, with thy fallen he- 
roes, O my beloved Truthil ! Thou anfwerell not 
from thy rulhing blaftj and the foul of thy father 
is fad. But I will be fad no more, Cairbar or Col- 
la mull fall. I feel the returning llrength of my 
arm. My heart leaps at the found of battle.” 

“ The hero drew his fword. The gleaming 
blades of his people rofe. They moved along the 
plain. Their gray hair llreamed in the wind. 
Cairbar fat, at the fcall, in the filent plain of Le- 
na " . He faw the coming of the heroes, and he 
called his chiefs to battle. Why ° Ihould I tell to 
Nathos, how the ftrife of battle grew 1 I have feen 
thee, in the midft of thoufands, like the beam of 
heaven’s fire : it is beautiful, but terrible ; the peo- 
ple fall in its red courfe. The fpcar of Colla flew, 
for he remembered the battles of his youth. Aa 
arrow came with its found, and pierced the hero’s 
fide. He fell on his echoing fliield. My foul 
ftarted with fear; I ftretched my buckler over him; 
but my heaving bread was feen. Cairbar came, 
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with his fpear, and he beheld Selama’s maid : joy 
rofc on his dark-brown face : he flayed the lifted 
fleel. Pie raifed the tomb of Colla ; and brought 
me weeping to Selama. He fpoke the words of 
love, but my foul was fad. I faw the fhields of 
my fathers, and the fword of car-borne Truthil. 
I faw the arms of the dead, ,and the tear w'as on 
my cheek. 

Then thou didft come, O Nathos : and gloomy 
Cairbar fled. He fled like the ghoft of the defart 
before the morning’s beam. Plis hofls were not 
near : and feeble was his arm .againfl thy fleel. 
“ Why p art thou fad, O Nathos ?” faid the lovely 
maid of Colla. 

I have met,” replied the hero, “ the battle in 
my youth. My arm could not lift the fpear, when 
firfl the danger rofe ; but my foul brightened be- 
fore the war, as the green narrow vale, when the 
fun pours his flreamy beams, before he hides his 
head in a florm. My foul brightened in danger 
before I faw Selama’s fair •j'before I faw thee, like 
a flar, that Ihines on the hill, at night ; the cloud 
flowly comes, and threatens the lovely light. We 
are in the land of the foe, and the winds have de- 
ceived us, Dar-thula ! the flrength>f our friends 
is not near, nor the mountains of Etha. Where 
Ihall I find thy peace, daughter of mighty Colla ! 

The 
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The brothers of Nathos are brave : and his own 
fword has fhone in war. But what are the Tons o£ 
Ufnoth to the hoft of car-borne Cairbar ! O that 
the winds had brought thy fails, Ofcai*'* king of 
men ! thou didft promife to come to the battles of 
fallen Cofmac. Then would my hand be ftrong 
as the flaming arm of death. Cairbar would trem- 
ble in his halls, and peace dwell round the lovely 
Dar-thula. But why doft thou fall, my foul ? The 
fons of Ufnoth may prevail.” 

Arid they will prevail, O Nathos,” faid the 
fifing foul of the maid : “ never fliall Dar-thula 
behold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. Give me thofe 
arms of brafs, that glitter to that palling meteor ; 

1 fee them in the dark-bofomed flaip. Dar-thula 
will entet- the battle of fteel. Ghoft of the noble 
Colla ! do I behold thee on that cloud ^ wHo is that 
dim befide thee ? It is the car-bofne Truthil. Shall 
I behold the halls of him that flew Selama’s chief! • 
No : I will not behold them, fpirits of my love f” 
Joy rofe iri the face of Nathos when he heard 
the white-bofomed maid. « Daughter of Selama ! 
thou Ihineft On my foul. Come, wkh thy thou- 
fands, Cairbar ! the ftrength of Nathos is returned; 
And thou, O aged Ufnoth, ftalt not hear that thy 
fon has fled. I remember thy words on Etha j 
when my fails begun fo rife : when I. Ipread them 
VoL. I. E e towards 
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towards Ullin, towards the molTy walls of Tura. 
« Thou goeft",” he faid, “ O Nathos, to the king 
of fhields ; to Cuchullin chief of men who never 
fled from danger. Let not thine arm be feeble : 
neither be thy thoughts of flight ; left the fon of 
Serao fay that Etha’s race are weak. His words 
may come to Ufnoth, and fadden his foul in the 
hall.” The tear was on his cheek. He gave this' 
lining fword. 

“ I came to Tura’s bay: but the halls of Tura 
were filent. I looked round, . and there was none 
to tell of the chief of Dunfcaich. I went to the 
hall of his ihells, where the arms of his fathers 
hung. But the arms were gone, and aged Lam- 
Kor '' fat in tears. “ Whence are the arms of fteel,”' 
faid the rifing Laml^r ? ' « The light of the Ipear 
has long been abfent froni Tura’s dufky walls. 
Come ye from the rolling fea ? Or from the mourn- 
ful halls of Temora ?” ’ 

“We come from the fea, faid, “ from Uf- 
noth’s rifing towers. We are th«.ft>ns of Slifla- 
Hia, ‘ the daughter of car-borne Semo. Where is 
Tura’s chief, ^on of the filent hall ? But why fliould 
Nathos alk } for I behold thy tears. How did the 
mighty fall, fon of the lonely Tura ?” 

“ He fell not,” Lamhor replied, “ like the filent 
ftar of night, when it fhoots through darknefs and 
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is no more. But he was like a meteor that falls in 
a diftant land ; death attends its red courfc, and it- 
felf is the fign of wars. Mournful are the banks 
of Lego, and the roar of ftreamy Lara ! There the 
hero fell, fon of the noble Ufnoth.” 

The hero fell in the midft of flaughter,” I faid 
with a burfting figh. “ His hand was ftrong in 
battle ; and death was behind his fword.” 

<« We came to Lego’s mournful banks. Wc 
found his riling tomb. His companions in battle 
are there ? his bards of many fongs. Three days 
we mourned over the hero : on the fourth, I flruck 
the fhield of Caithbat. The heroes gathered a- 
round with joy, and fliook their beamy fpears. 
Corlath was near with his hoft, the friend of car?- 
borne Cairbar. We came like a ftream by night, 
and his heroes fell. When the people of the valley 
rofe, they faw their blood with * morning’s light. 
But we rolled away, like wreaths of mift, to Cor- - . 
mac’s echoing hall. ■. Our fwords rofe to defend the 
king. But Temora’s halls were empty. Cormac 
had fallen in his youth. The king of Erin was no 
more. 

“ Sadnefs feized the fohs of Uilin, they flowly, 
gloomily retired : like clouds that, long having 
threatened rain, retire behind the hills. The fons 
lOf Ufnoth moved, in their grief, towards Tura’s 
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founding bay. We pafled by Selama, and Cairbar 
retired like Lano’s mill, when it is driven by the 
winds of the defart. 

It was then I beheld thee, O maid, like the 
light of Etha’s fun. Lovely is that beamy I faid, an4 
the crowded ligh of my bofom rofe. Thou cameft 
in thy beauty, Dar-thula, to Etha’s mournful chiet 
But the winds have deceived us, daughter of Colla, 
and the foe is near.” 

“ Yes ! the foe is near,” faid the milling Hrengtii 
of Althos. “ “I heard their clanging arms on the 
coall, and faw the dark wreaths of Erin’s llandard. 
Dillinft is the voice of Cairbar, * and loud as 
Cromla’s falling llream. He had feen the dark 
fhip on the fea, before the dulky night came down. 
His people watch on Lena’s plain, and lift ten 
thouland fwords.” “ And let them lift ten thou- 
sand fwords,’’ faid Nathos with a fmile. “ The 
fons of car-borne Ufnoth will never tremble in 
danger. Why doll thou roll with all thy foam, 
thou roaring fea of Ullin ! Why do ye rullle, on 
your dark wings, ye whiftling tempefts of the Iky ? 
Po ye think, ye llorms, that ye keep Nathos on 
the coall No : his foul detains him, children of 
the night ! Althos ! bring my father’s arms : thou 
feed them beaming to the liars. Bring the fpear 
of Semo, ” it Hands in the dark-bofomed fhip.” 
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He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his limbs 
in all their fhining fleel. The ftride of the chief 
is lovely : the joy of his eyes terrible. He looks 
towards the coming of Cairbar. The wind i? mil- 
ling in his hair. Dar-thula is lilent at his fide : her 
look is fixed on the chief. She llrivcs to hide the 
riling figh, and two tears fwell in her eyes. 

“ Althos !” faid the chief of Etha, “ I fee a cave 
in that rock. Place Dar-thula there : and let thy . 
arm be llrong. Ardan ! we meet the foe, and call 
to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that he came in his 
founding lleel, to meet the fon of Ufnoth ! Dar- 
thula ! if thou fiialt el'cape, look not on the falling 
Nathos. Lift thy fails, O Althos, towards the e- 
choing groves of Etha. 

“ Tell to the chief, ^ that his fon fell with fame ; 
that my fword did not lliun the battle. Tell him 
I fell in the midll of thoufands, and let the joy of 
his grief be great. Daughter of Colla ! call the 
maids to Etha’s echoing hall. Let their fongs arife 
from Nathos, when fhadowy autumn returns. O 
that the voice of Cona * might be heard in my 
praife ! then would my fpirit rejoice in the midll 
of my mountain winds.” And my voice fhall praife 
thee, Nathos chief of the woody Etha ! The voice 
of Ollian fhall rife in thy praife, fon of the gene- 
rous Ufnoth 1 Why was I not on Lena, when the 
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battle rofe ? Then would the fword of Offian have 
defended thee, or hitnfelf have fallen low. 

We fat, that night, in Selma round the ftrength 
of the fhell. The wind was abroad, in the oaks ; 
the fpirit of the mountain fhrieked. The blaft 
came ruftling through the hall, and gently touched 
my harp. The found was mournful and low, like 
the fong of the tomb. Fingal heard it firft, and the 
crowded fighs of his bofom rofe. « Some of my 
heroes are low,” faid the gray haired king of Mor- 
ven. “ I hear the found of death on the harp of 
my fon. Offian, touch the founding firing ; bid 
the forrow rife ; that their fpirits may fly with joy 
to Morven’s woody hills.” I touched the harp be- 
fore the king, the found was mournful and low. 
« Bend forward from your clouds,” I faid, “ ghofts 
of my fathers ! bend ; lay'by the red terror of your 
courfe, and receive the falling chief ; whether he 
comes from a diftant land or rifes from the rolling 
fea. Let his robe of mill: be near ; his fpear that 
is formed of a cloud. Place an half-extinguifhed 
meteor by his fide, in the form of the hero’s fword. 
And, oh ! let his countenance be lovely, that his 
friends may delight in his prefence. Bend from 
your clouds,” I faid, “ gholfs of my fathers ! bend.” 

Such was my fong, in Selma, to the lightly- 
trembling harp. But Nathos was on Ullin’s fhore, 
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furrounded by the night j he heard the voice of tlie 
foe amidft the roar of tumbling waves. Silent he 
heard their voice, and refted on his fpear. Morn- 
ing rofe, with its beams : the Tons of Erin appear ^ 
like gray rocks, with all their trees, they fpread 
along the coaft. Cairbar ftood, in the midft, and 
grimly fmiled when he faw the foe. Nathos rufli- 
ed forward, in his ftrength ; nor could Dar-thula 
flay behind. She came with the hero, lifting her 
fhining fpear. And who arc thefe, in their armour, 
in the pride of youth ? Who but the fons of Ufnoth, 
Althos, and dark haired Ardan. 

Come,” faid Nathos, “ come ! chief of the 
high Temora ! Let our battle be on the coaft for 
the white -bofomcd maid. His people are not with 
Nathos ; they are behind that rolling fea. Why 
doft thou bring thy thoufands againft the chief of 
Etha ? Thou didft fly ‘ from him, in battle, when 
his friends were around him.” “ Youth of the 
heart of pride, {hall Erin’s king fight with thee ? 
Thy fathers were not among the renowned, nor of 
the kings of men. Are the arms of foes in their 
halls ? Or the (hields of other times ? Cairbar is 
renowned in Temora, nor does he fight with little 
men.” 

The tear ftarts from car-borne Nathos j he turn- 
ed his eyes to his brothers. Theiij fpears flew, at 

once. 
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once, and three heroes lay on earth. Then the 
light of their fwords gleamed on high : the ranks 
of Erin yield ; as a ridge of dark clouds before a 
blaft of wind. Then Cairbar ordered his people ; 
and they drew a thoufand bows. A thoufand ar- 
rows flew ; the fons of Ufnoth fell. They fell like 
three young oaks which flood alone on the hill ; 
the trat'eller faw the lovely trees, and wondered 
how they grew fo lonely : the blafl of the defarf 
came, by night, and laid their green heads low ; 
next day he returned, but they were withered, and 
the heath was bare. 

Dar-thula flood in fllent grief, and beheld their 
fall; no tear is'in her eye : but her look is wildly 
fad. Pale was her cheek ; her trembling lips broke' 
Ihort an half-formed word. Her dark hair flew 
on the wind. But gloomy Cairbar came. “ Where 
is thy lover now ? the car-borne chief of Etha ? 
Hafl thou beheld the halls of Ufnoth ? Or the 
dark-broWn hills of Firigal ? My battle had roared 
on Morven, did not the winds meet Dar-thula. 
Eingal himfelf would have been low, and forrow 
dwelling in Selma.” Her fliield fell from Dar- 
thula’s arm, her brcall of fncnv appeared. It ap- 
peared, but it was flained w'ith blood, for an ar- 
row was fixed in her fide. She fell on the fallen 
■ NathoSj 
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Nathos, like a wreath of fnow. Her dark hair 
fpreads on his face, and their blood is mixing round. 

“ Daughter of Colla thou art low !” faid Cair- 
bar’s hundred bards ; “ lilence is at the blue 
ftreams of Selama, for Truthil’s ‘‘ race have failed. 
When wilt thou rife in thy beauty, firft of Erin’s 
maids ? Thy fleep is long in the tomb, and the 
ihorning diftant far. The fun ftiall not ceme to 
thy bed, and lay, “ Awake Dar-thula ! awake, 
thou firft of women ! the wind of fpring is abroad. 
The flowers fhake their heads on the green hills, 
the woods wave their growing leaves.” Retire, O 
fun, the daughter of Colla is afleep. She will not 
come forth in her beauty : flie will not move, in 
the fteps of her lovelinefs.” 

Such was the fong of the bards, when they rai- 
fed the tomb. I fung, afterwards, over the grave, 
when the king of Morven came ; when he came 
to green Ullin to fight with car-borne Cairbar. 


NOTES ON 

D A R-T HULA: 

■ The addrefs to the moon is very beautiful in the origi- 
nal. It is in a lyric meafure, and appears to have been 
fung to the harp. 

VoL. I. F f The 
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t> The poet means the moon in her wane. 

Natlios fignifies youthful} Ailthos, exquijite beauty'}- 
Arden, pride. 

d Cairbar, who murdered Cormac king of Ireland, and* 
ufurped the throne. He was afterwards killed by Ofcar 
the fon of Offian in a fingle combat. The poet, upon other 
occafions, gi>re8 him the epithet of red-haired. 

' Dar-thula, or Dart-’huile, a <iuomdn with fine eye». 
She was the moft famous beauty of antiquity. To this day, 
when a woman is praifcd for her beauty, the common phrafe 
is, that Jhe is as lovely as Dar-thula', 

f The poet does not mean that Selama, which is men- 
tioned as the feat of Tofear in Ulfter, in the poem of Con- 
lath and Cuthona. The word in the original fignifies either 
beautiful to behold, or a place with a pleafant or wide prof- 
pell. In thofe times, they built their houfes upon eminent 
ces, to command a view of the country, and to prevent 
their being furprifed ; many of them on that account, were 
called Selama. The faihous Selma of Fingal is derived from 
the fame root. 

8 Cormac the young king of Ireland, who was murdered 
by Cairbar. 

h That is, of the love of Cairbar. 

! The family of Colla preferred their loyalty to Cormaa 
long after the death of Cucbullin. 

It It is very common, in Ofiian’s poetry, to give the 
title of king to every chief that was remarkable for his 
valour. 

i The poet, to make the ftory of Dar-thula’s arming 
herfelf for battle, mere probable, makes her armour to be 
tliat of a very young man, otherwife it would Ihock all be- 

. lief, 
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lief, that Ihc, who was very young, fliould be able to car- 
ry it. 

“ It was the cuftom of thofe times, that every warrior 
at a certain age, or when he became unfit for the field, fix- 
ed his arms in the great hall, where the tribe feafted upon 
joyful occafions. He was afterwards never to appear in 
battle ; and this ftage of life was called the fime of fixing qf 
the arms. 

" Lona, a marj}^ plain. It was the cufiom, in the days 
of Ollian, to feaft after a vidlory. Cairbar had juft provid- 
ed an entertainment for his army, upon the defeat of Tru- 
thil the fop of Colla, and the reft of the party of Cormac, 
when Colla and his aged warriors arrived to give him battle. 

° The poet avoids the defcrjption of the battle of Lona, 
as it would be improper in the mouth of a woman, and 
could have nothing new, after the numerous defcriptions, 
of that kind, in his other poems. He, at the fame time, 
gives an opportunity to Dar-thula to pafs a fine complU 
ment on her lover. 

P It is ufual with Offian, to repeat, at the end of the e- 
pifodes, the fentence which introduced them. It brings 
back the mind of the reader to the main ftory of the poem. 

"J Ofcar, the fon of Oftian, had long refolved on the ex- 
pedition, into Ireland, againft Cairbar, who had alTafiina- 
ted his friend Cathol, the fon of Moran, an Irilhman of 
noble extradion, and in the intereft of the family of Cormac. 

*■ Lamh-mhor, a mighty hand. 

* Temora was the royal palace of the fupreme kings of 
Ireland. It is here called mournful, on account of the 
death of Cormac, who was murdered there by Cairbar who 
ufuiped his throne. 

F f » ‘ Slisr 
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* Slia-feamha, io/bw. She was the wife of Ufnoth, 
and daughter of Semo, the chief of the ijlr tf r>njl. 

“ Althos had juft returned from viewing the coaft of Le- 
ra, whither he had been fent by Nathos, the beginning of 
the night. 

* Cairbar had gathered an army, to the coaft of Ulftcr, 
in order to oppofc Fingal, who prepared for an expedition 
into Ireland, to re-cftablifti the houfe of Cormac on the 
throne, which Cairbar had ufurped. Between the wings 
of Cairbar’s army was the bay of Tura, into which the ftiip 
of the fons of Ufnoth was driven; fo that there was no pof- 
fibility of their efcaping. 

y Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mother’s fide. 
The fpear mentioned here was given to Ufnoth on his mar- 
riage, it being the cuftom then for the father of the lady 
to give his arms to his fon-in-law. The ceremony ufed u- 
pon thefe occafions is mentioned in other poems. 

* Ufnoth. 

» Ofiian, the fon of Fingal, is, often, poetically called 
the voice of Cona. 

b By the fpirit of the mountain is meant that deep and 
melancholy found which precedes a ftorm j well known to 
thofe who live in a high country. 

• ® He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from Selama. 

d Truthil was the founder of Dar-thula’s family. 
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CARRIC-THURA : 

A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Fingal returning from an expedition which he had made 
into the Roman province, refolved to vifit Cathulla king 
of Iniftore, and brother to Comala, whofr ftory is related, 
at large, in the dramatic poem publifhed in this collec- 
tion. Upon his coming in light of Carric-thnra, the pa- 
lace of Cathulla, he obferved a flame on its top, which, 
in thofe days, was !\ fignal of diftrefs. The wind drove 
him into a bay, at fome diftance from Carric-thnra, and 

'' he was obliged to pafs the night on the fliore. Next 

« 

j ’ day he attacked thc'hrmy of Frothal king of Sora, who 
had btfieged Cathulla in his palace of Carric-thura, and 
r' " took Frothal himfelf prifoner, after he had engaged him 
in a fingle combat. The deliverance of Carric-thura ii 
the fubjeft of the poem, but feveral other epifodes are 
interwoven with it. It appears from tradition, that this 
poem was addrefled to a Culdec, or one of the firft Chrif- 
tian miflionaries, and that the ftory of the Spirit of Loda^ 
fuppofed to be the ancient Odin of Scandinavia, was in- 
troduced by Oflian in oppofition to the Culdee’s doc- 
trine. Be this as it will, it lets us into Offian’s notions 
of a fuperior being ; and ftiews that he was not addidted 
to the fuperftition which prevailed all the world over, be- 
fore the introdudtion of CliTiftianity. 

H ast * tUou left thy blue courfc in heaven, 
golden-haired fon of the iky! The weft has 

opened 
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cpened ii:s .gates ; the bed of thy repofe is there. 
The waves come to behold thy beauty : they lift 
their trembling heads : they fee thee lovely in thy 
lleep ; but they ihrink away with fear. Reft, in 
thy fhadowy cave, O fun ! and let thy return be in 
joy. But let a thoufand lights arife to the found 
of the harps of Selma ; let the beam fpread in the 
hall, the king of {hells is returned ! The ftrife of 
Crona is paft, like founds that are no more : raife 
the fong, O bards, the king is returned with his 
fame. 

Such was the fong of Ullin, when Fingal re- 
turned from battle: when he returned in the fair 
blufhing of youth ; with all his heavy locks. His 
blue arms were on the hero ; like a gray cloud on 
the fun, when he moves in his robes of mift, and 
Ihews but half his beams. His heroes follow the 
king : the feaft of {hells is fpread. Fingal turns 
to his bards, and bids the fong to rife. 

Voices of echoing Cona 1 he faid, O bards of 
other times ! Ye, on whofe fouls the blue hofts of 
our fathers rife ! ftrike the harp in my hall ; and 
let Fingal hear 'the fong. Pleafant is the joy of 
grief! it is like the Ihower of fpring, when it fof- 
tens the branch of the oak, and the young leaf lifts 
its green head. Sing on, O bards, to-morrow we lift 
the fail. My blue courfe is through the ocean, to 

Carric- 
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Carric-thura’s walls ; the mofly walls of Sarno^ 
where Comala dwelt. There the noble Cathullat 
fpreads the feaft of fliells. The boars of his woods 
are many, and the found of the chafe fhall arife. 

Cronnan ' , fon of fong } fdid Ullin, Minona> 
graceful at the harp : raife the fbng of Shihic, to 
pleafe the king of Morven. Let Vinvela come in 
her beauty, like the fhowery bow, when it Ihews 
hs lovely head on the lake, and the fetting fun is 
bright. And fhe comes, O Fingal ! her voice is 
loft but fad. 

Vinvela. My love is a fon of the hill. He pur- 
fues the flying deer. His gray dogs are panting 
around him ; his bow-ftring founds in the wind. 
Doft thou reft by the fount of the rock, or by the 
noife of the mountain ftream ? the rufhes are nod- 
ding with the wind, the mift is flying over the 
hill. I will approach my love unperceived, and 
fee him from the rock. Lovely I faw thee firft by 
the aged oak of Branno * ; thou wert returning 
tall from the chafe ; the faireft among thy friends. 

Shilrtc. What voice is that I hear ? that voice 
like the fummer wind. I fit not by the nodding 
ntfhes ; I hear not the fount of the rock. Afar, 
Vinvela ' , afar I go to the wars of Fingal. My 
dogs attend me no more. No more I tread the 
hill. No more from on high I fee thee, fair-mo- 
ving 
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ving by the ftream of the plain •, bright as the bow 
of heaven j as the moon on the weftern wave. 

Vinvela. Then thou art gone, O Shilric ! and 
I am alone on the hill. The deer are feen on the 
brow ; void of fear they graze along. No more 
they dread the wind : no more the ruftling tree. 
The hunter is far removed ; be is in the field of 
graves. Strangers, fons of the waves ! fpare my 
lovely Shilric. 

Shilric. If fall I mufi: in the field, raife high my 
grave, Vinvela. Gray ftones and heaped-up 
earth, ftiall mark me to future times. When the 
hunter fliall fit by the mourfd, and produce his 
food at noon, “ Some warrior refts here,” he will 
fay, and my fame lliall live in his praife. Remem- 
ber me, Vinvela, when low on earth I lie ! 

. Vinvela. Yes! I will remember thee; indeed 
my Shilric will fall. What lhall I do, my love ! 
when thou art gone for ever } Through thefe hills 
I will go at noon : I will go through the filent 
heath. There I will fee the place of thy reft, re- 
turning from the chafe. Indeed my Shilric will 
fall ; but I will remember him. 

And I remember the chief, faid the king .of 
woody Morven ; he confumed the battle in his 
rage. Pnt now my eyes behold him not. . I met 
him, one day, on the hill ; his cheek was pale ; 

his 
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his brow was dark. The figh was frequent in his 
breaft : his fteps were towards the dcfart. But 
now he is not in the crowd of my chiefs, when the 
founds of my fhields arife. Dwells he in the nar- 
row boufe, ^ the chief of high Carmora ? ^ 

Cronnan ! faid Ullin of other times, raife the 
fong of Shilric ; when he returned to his hills, and 
Vinvela was no more. He leaned on her gray 
mofly ftone ; he thought Vinvela lived. He faw 
her fair-moving •' on the plain : but the bright form 
lafted not : the-fun-beam fled from the field, and 
file was feen no more. Hear the fong of Shilric, 
it is foft but fad. 

I fit' by the mofly fountain ; on the lop of the 
hill of winds. One tree is ruftling above me. Dark 
waves roll over the heath. The lake is troubled 
below. The deer defeend from the hill. No hun- 
ter at a diftance is feen ; no whiftling cow-herd is 
nigh. It is mid-day : but all is filent. Sad are my 
thoughts alone. Didft: thou but appear, O my 
love, a wanderer on the heath ! thy hair floating 
on the wind behind thee ; thy bofom heaving on 
the fight ', thine eyes full of tears for th}’ friends, 
whom the mift of the hill had concealed ! Thee I 
would comfort, my love, and bring thee to thy 
father’s houfe. • 

VoL. I. G g But 
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But it is ftie that there appears, like a beam of 
light on the heath f bright as the moon in autumn, 
as the fun in a fummer-ftorm, comeft thou, lovelj 
maid, over rocks, over mountains to me ? She 
i'peaks : but how weak her voice, like the breeze 
in the reeds of the pool. 

“ Returneft thou fafe from the war ? Where are 
thy friends, my love ? I heard of thy death on the 
hill ; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric !” Yesj 
my fair, I return ; but I alone of my race. Thou 
ilialt fee them no more: their graves I raifed on 
the plain. But why art thoq on the defart hill ? 
Why on the heath, alone ? 

“ Alone I am, O Shilric ! alone in the wlnter- 
houfe. With grief for thee I expired. Shilric, I 
am pale in the tomb.” 

She fleets, fhe fails away ; as gray mift before 
the wind ! and, wilt thou not flay, my love ? Stay 
and behold my tears ? fair thou appeareft, Vinve- 
la ! fair thou waft, when alive ! 

By the mofly fountain I will fit ; on the top of 
the hill of winds. When mid-day is filent aroundj 
converfe, O my love, with me ! come on the wings 
of the gale ! on the blaft, of the mountain, come ! 
Let me hear thy voice, as thou pafleft, when mid- 
day is fifent around. 

Such' 
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Such was the fong of Cronnan, on the night of 
Selma’s joy. But morning rofe in the eafi: ; the 
blue waters rolled in light. Fingal bade his fails to 
rife, and the winds came rirftling from their hills. 
Iniftore rofe to light, and Carric-thura’s mofl'y 
towers. But the fign of diftrels was on their top : 
the green flame edged with fmoke. The king of 
Morven ftruck his breaft : he afllimed, at once, his 
fpear. His darkened brow bends forward to the 
coaft : he looks back to the lagging winds. His 
hair is difordered on his back. The lilence of the 
king is terrible. 

Night came down on the fea : Rotha’s bay recei- 
ved the Ihip. A rock bends along the coaft with all 
its echoing wood. On the top is the circle • of Lo- 
da, and the mofly ftone of power. A narrow plain 
fpreads beneath, covered with grafs and aged trees, 
which the midnight winds, in their wrath, had 
torn from the lhaggy rock. The blue courfe of a 
ftream is there ; and the lonely blaft of ocean pur- 
fues the thiftle’s beard. The flame of three oaks 
arofe : the feaft is fpread around : but the foul of 
the king is fad, for Carric-thura’s battling chief. 

The wan, cold moon rofe, in the eaft. Sleep 
defeended on the youths : Their blue helmets glit- 
ter to the beam •, the fading fire decays. But fleep 
did not reft on the king : he rofe in the midft of 
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his arms, and flowly afcended the hill to behold 
the flame of Sarno’s tower. 

The flame. was dim and diftant; the moon hid 
her red face in the eaft. A blafl: came from the 
mountain, and bore, on its wings, the fpirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and 
he (hook his duflcy fpear. His eyes appear like 
flames in his dark face ; and his voice is like dif- 
tant thunder. Fingal advanced with the fpear of 
his ftrength, and raifed his voice on high. 

Son of night, retire : call thy winds and fly : 
Why doft thou come to my prefeqce, with thy 
fliadowy arms ? Do I fear thy gloomy form, difmal 
fpirit of Loda ? Weak is thy Ihield of clouds : fee- 
ble is that meteor, thy fword. The blaft rolls them 
together ; and thou thyfelf doft vanifli. Fly from 
my prefence fon of night ! call thy winds and fly I 
Doft thou force me from my place, replied the 
hollow voice ? The people bend before me. I turn 
^he battle in the field of the valiant. I look on the 
nations and they vanifli : my noftrils pour the blaft 
of death. I come abroad on the winds : the tem- 
pefts are before my face. But my dwelling is calm, 
above the clouds, the fields of my reft are pleafant. 

Dwell then in my calm field, faid Fingal, and 
let Comhal’s fon be forgot. Do my fteps afccnd, 
from my hills, into thy peaceful plains ? Do I meet 

thee. 
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thee, with a fpear, on thy cloud, fpirit of difmal 
Loda ? AVhy then doft thou frown on Fingal ? or 
fliake thine airy fpear ? But thou frownefl: in vain : 
I never fled from mighty men. And fliall the fons 
of the wind frighten the king of Moryen ! No : he 
knows the weaknefs of their arms. 

Fly to thy land, replied the form : receive the 
wind and fly. The blafts are in the hollow of my 
hand : the courfe of the ftorm is mine. The king 
of Sora is my fon, he bends at the (lone of my 
power. His battle is around Carric-thura ; and he 
will prevail. Fly to thy land, fon of Comhai, or 
feel my flaming wrath. 

He lifted high his fliadotvy fpear ; and bent for*, 
ward his terrible height. But the king, advancing, 
drew his fword ; the blade of dark brown Luno. • 
The gleaming path of the Heel winds through the 
gloomy ghoft. The form fell fliapclefs into air, 
like a coluntn of fmokc, which the ftaft of the boy 
difturbs, as it riles from the half-cxtinguiflied fur- 
nace. 

The fpirit of Loda (bricked, as, rolled into him- 
fylf, he rofe on the wind. Iniftore (liook at the 
found. The waves heard it on the deep : they 
flopped, in their courfe with fear : the comfianions 
pf Fingal ftarted, at once ; and took their heavy 
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fpears. They miffed the king; they rofe with 
raee ; all their arms refound. 

The moon came forth in the eaft. The king 
returned in the gleam of his arms. The joy of his 
youths was great ; their fouls fettled, as a fea from 
a ftorm. Ullin raifed the fong of gladnefs. The 
hills »f Iniftore rejoiced. The flame of the oak 
arofe ; and the tales of heroes are told. 

But Frothal, Sora’s battling king, fits in fadnefs 
beneath a tree. The hoft fpreads around Carric- 
thura. He looks towards the walls with rage. 
He longs for the blood of Cathulla, who, once, 
overcame the king in war. When Annir reigned " 
in Sora, the father of car-borne Frothal, a blaft 
rofe on the fea, and carried Frothal to Iniftore. 
Three days he feafted in Sarno’s halls, and faw the 
flow rolling eyes of Comala. He loved her, in the 
rage of youth, and ruftied to feize the white-armed 
maid. Cathulla met the chief. The gloomy bat- 
tle rofe. Frothal is bound in the hall ; three days 
he pined alone. On the fourth, Sarno fent him to 
his fhip, and he returned to his land. But wrath 
darkened in his foul againft the noble Cathulla. 
When Annir’s ftone "■ of fame arofe, Frothal came 
in his ftrength. The battle burned round Carric- 
thura, and Sarno’s moffy walls. 

Morning 
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Morning rofe on Iniftore. Frothal ftruck his 
dark-brown fhield. His chiefs ftarted at the found ; 
they flood, but their eyes were turned to the fea. 
They faw Fingal coming in his ftrength ; and firft 
the noble Thubar fpoke. 

“ Who comes like the flag of the mountain^ 
with all his herd behind him ? Frothal, it is a foe ; 
I fee his forward fpear. Perhaps it is the king of 
Morven, Fingal the firft of men. His aftions are 
well known on Gormal ; the blood of his foes is in 
Sarno’s halls. Shall I afk the peace® of kings? 
He is like the thunder of heaven.^” 

Son of the feeble hand, faid Frothal, fhall my 
days begin in darknefs ? Shall I yield before I have 
conquered in battle, chief of ftreamy Tora ? The 
people would fay in Sora, Frothal flew forth like a 
meteor ; but the dark cloud met it, and it is no' 
more. No : Thubar, I will never yield ; my fame 
fhall furround me like light. No : I will never 
yield, king of ftreamy Tora. 

He went forth with the ftream of his people,' 
but they met a rock : Fingal flood unmoved, bro- 
ken they rolled back from his fide. Nor did they 
roll in fafety ; the fpear of the king purfued their 
flight. The field is covered with heroes. A rifing 
hill preferved the flying hoft. 

Frothal 
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Frothal law their flight. The rage of his bofoin 
rofe. He bent his eyes to the ground, and called 
the noble Thubar. “ Thubar ! my people fled. 
My fame has ceafed to rife. I will fight the king ; 
I feel my burning foul. Send a bard to demand 
the combat. Speak not againft Frothal’s words. 
But, Thubar ! I love a maid ; flie dwells by Tha- 
no’s ftrcam, the white-bofomed daughter of Her- 
man, Utha with the foftly-rolling eyes. She fear- 
ed the daughter ^ of Iniftore, and her foft fighs 
rofe, at my departure. Tell to Utha that I am 
low ; but that my foul delighted in her.” 

Such were his words, refolved to fight. But 
the foft figh of Utha was neafi She had followed 
her hero over the fea, in the armour of a man. 
She rolled her eye on the youth, in fecret, from 
beneath a glittering helmet. But now flie faw the 
bard as he vvent, and the fpear fell thrice from her 
hand. Her loofe hair flew on the wind. Her 
white brcafl: rofe, with fighs. She lifted up her eyes 
to the king^ fhe would fpeak, but thrice flie failed. 

Fingal heard the words o'f the bard ; he came in 
the ftrength of fled. They mixed their deathful 
fpears, and raifed the gleam of their fwords.. But 
the fteel of Fingal defcended and cut Frothal’s 
fhield in twain. His fair fide is expofed ; half 
bent he forcfecs his death. 

Darknefi 
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Darknefs gathered on Utha’s foul. The tear 
foiled down her cheek. She rulhed to cover 
the' chief with her Ihield ; but a fallen oak met 
her fteps. She fell on her arm of fnow; her 
ihield, her helmet flew wide. Her white bofoni 
heaved to the fight ; her dark-brown hair is fpread 
bn earth. 

i 

Fingal pitied the white-armed maid : he flayed 
the uplifted fword. The tear was in the eye of 
the king, as, bending forward he fpoke. “ King 
of flreamy Sora ! fear not the fword of Fingal. It 
was nevet flained with the blood of the vanquifli- 
cd ; it hcVef pierced a fallen foe.' Let thy people 
rejoice along the blue waters of Tora: let the maids 
of th^ love be glad: Why fhouldefl thou fall in 

thy yotithj king of flreamy Sora ?’* 

Frothal heard the words of Fingal, and faw the 
rifing maid : they flood in filente, in their beau- 
ty : like two young trees of the plain, virhen the 
Ihower of fpting is on their leaves, and the loud 
winds are laid. 

** Daughter of Herman,” flid Frothal, “ didfl: 

- thou conae from Tora’s flreams ; didfl thou come, 
in thy beauty, to b’ehold thy warrior low ? But he ■ 
was low before the mighty, maid of the flow-roll- 
ing eye ! The feeble did not overcome the fon of 
car-borne Annir. Terrible art thou, O king of 
V OL. I. H h, Morven 1 
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Morvcn ! in battles of the fpear. But^ in peace, 
thou art like the fun, when he looks through a 
hlent ftiower : the flowers lift their fair heads be- 
fore him*, and the gales fhake their wings. O 
that thou wert in Sora! that my feaft were fpread ! 
I^he future kings of Sora would fee thy arms and . 
rejoice. They would rejoice at the fame of their 
lathers, who beheld the mighty Fingal. 

« Son of Armir,” replied the king, « the fame 
of Sora’s race fliall be heard. When chiefs 
ftrong in battle, then does the fong arife F But if 
their I’words are ftretched over the feeble : if the 
blood of the weak has ftained their armsj the bard 
fhall forget them in the fong, and their tombs {hall 
hot be known. The ftranger {hall come and build 
there, and remove the heaped-up earth. An half- 
worn fword {hall rife before him; and bending 
above it, he will fay, « Thefe are the arms of 
chiefs of old, but their names are not in fong.i 
Come thou, O Frothal, to the feaft of Iniftore ; 
let the maid of thy love be there : and our faces 

* V * ^ yf 

will brighten with joy. 

Fingal took his fpear, moving in the fteps of 
his might. The gates of Carric-thura are opened. 
The feaft of fhells is fpread. The voice of mufic 
arofe. Gladnefs brightened in the hall. The voice 
of XJllin was heard : the harp of Selma was ftrung. 

Utha 
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Utha rejoiced in his prefence, and demanded the 
fong of grief ; the big tear hung in her eye, when 
the foft ^ Crimora Ipoke. Crimora the daughter 
of Rinval, who dwelt at Lotha’s ’ mighty ftream. 
The tale was long, but lovely ; and pleafed the 
blufhing maid of Tora. 

Crimora. ‘ Who cometh from the hill, like a 
cloud tinged with the beam of the weft ? Whofc 
voice is that, loud as the wind, but pleafant as the 
harp of Carril ! “ It is my love in the light of fteel ; 
but fad is his darkened brow. Live the mighty 
race of Fingal ? or what difturbs my Cqnnal ? * 

Connal. They live. I faw them return from the 
chafe, like a ftream of light. The fun was on 
their Ihields. Like a ridge of fire they defeended 
the hill. Loud is the voice of the youth j the war, 
my love, is near. To-morrow the terrible Dar- 
go comes to try the force of our^ race. The race 
of Fingal he defies ; the race of battle and wounds. 

Crimora. Connal, I faw his fails like gray mift 
on the fable wave. They ftowly came to land. 
Connal, many are the warriors of Dargo ! 

Connal. Bring me thy father’s Ihield j the bofly, 
iron fhield of Rinval; that Ihield like the full 
moon when it moves darkened through heaven. 

Crimora. That Ihield I bring, O Connal ; but it 
did not defend my father. By the fpear of Gor- 
piar he fell. Thou may’ft fall, O Connal ! 

H h 2 . Connal, 
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Connal. Fall indeed I may: Bvit raife my tomb, 
Crimora. Gray flones, a mound of earth, fhall 
keep my memory. Bend thy red eye over my ' 
tomb, and beat thy mournful heaying breaft. 
Though fair thou art, my love, as the light ; more 
pleafant than the gale of the hill j yet I will not 
ftay. Raife my tomb, Crimora. 

Crimora. Then give me thofe arms of light ; that 
fword, and that fpear of fteel. I fhall meet Dar- 
go with thee, and aid my lovely Connal. Fare- 
well, ye rocks of Ardven ! ye deer ! and ye ftreams 
of the hill ! We fhall return no more. Our tombs 
are diftant far. 

« And did they return no more ?” faid Utha’s 
burfting figh. “ Fell the mighty in battle, and 
did Crimora live ? Her fteps were lonely, and her 
foul was fad for Connal. Was he not young and 
lovely ; like the beam of the fetting fun ?” Ullin 
faw the virgin’s tear, and took the foftly-trembling 
harp: the fong was lovely, but fad, and filence 
was in Carric-thura. 

Autumn is dark on the mountains ; gray mift 
refts on the hills. The whirlwind is heard on the 
heath. Dark rolls the river through the narrow 
plain. A tree Hands alone on the hill, and marks 
the numbering Connal. The leaves whirl round 
with the wind, andftrew.the grave of the dead. 
/ ■ ' At 
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At times are feen here the ghofts of the decealed, 
>vhen the muCng hunter alone ftalks flowly oyer 
the heath. ^ 

Who can reach the fource of thy race, O Cpn- 
nal ? and who recount thy fathers ? ITiy family 
grew like an oak on the mountain, which meeteth 
the wind with its lofty head. But now it is tom , 
from the earth. Who fhall fupply the place of 
Connal ? Here was the din of arms ? and here the 
groans of the dying. Bloody are the wars of Fin- 
gal! O Connal! it was here thou didft fall. Thine, 
arm was like a ftorm •, thy fword a beam ef the 
fty ; thy height, a rock on the plain ; thine eyes, 
a furnace of fire. Louder than a ftorm was thy 
voice, in the battles of thy fteel. Warriors fell by 
thy fword, as the thiftle by the ftaff of a boy. 
Dargo the mighty came on, like a cloud of thun- 
der. His brows were contracted and dark. His 

* 

eyes like two caves in a rock. Bright rofe their 
fwords on ej^ch fide j dire was the clang of their.^ 
fteel. 

The daughter of Rinval was near ; Crimor^ 
bright in the armour of man ; her yellow hair is 
loofe behind, her bow is in her hand. She follow- 
ed the youth to the war, Connal her mttch-bc- 
loved. She drew the firing on Dargo *, but erring 
pierced her Connal. He falls like an oak on the 

plain 
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plain ; like a rock from the fliaggy hill. What 
fiia.l'fhe do, haplefs maid? He bleeds; her Con-, 
nal dies. All the night long fhe cries, and all the 
day, « O Connal, my love, and my friend'?” With 
grief the fad mourner dies. Earth here inclofes 
the lovelieft pair on the hill. The grafs grows 
between the ftones of the tomb ; I often fit in the 
monrnful fhade. The winds figh through the 
grais ; their memory ruflies on my mind. Undif. 
turbed you now fleep together; in the tomb of the 
mountain you reft alone. 

« And foft be your reft,” faid Utha, « children 
of ftreamy Lotha. I will remember you with tears, 
and my fecret fong fliall rife ; when the wind is in 
the groves of Tora, and the ftream is roaring near. 
Then fhall ye come on my foul, with all your love- 
ly grief.” 

Three days feafted the kings: on the fourth their 
white fails arofe. The winds of the north carry 
the fhip of Fingal to Morven’s woody land. But 
the fpirit of Loda fat, in his cloud, behind the fhips 
ofFrothal. He hung forward with all his blafts, 
anfl fpread the whitc-bofomed fails. The wounds 
of his form were not forgot ; he ftill feared ^ the 
* hand of the king. 

NOTES 
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CARRIG-THURA. 

» The fong of Ullin, with which the poem opens, is in 
i lyric meafure. It was ufual with Fingal, when he rc- 
fumed from his expeditions, to fend his bards finging be- 
fore him. This fpecies of triumph is called, by Ollian, the 
fong of ’Victory. 

b Offian has celebrated the Jirtfe of Crona, in a particu- 
lar poem. This poem is conne<flcd with it, but it was im- 
poflible for the trandator to procure that part which relates 
to Crona, with any degree of purity. 

« One fhould think that the parts of Shilric and Vinvela 
were reprefented by Cfonnan and Minona, whofe veiy 
names denote that they were fingers, who performed in 
public. Cronnan fignifies a mournful found ; Minota, or 
ilin-onn, foft air. All the dramatic poems of Offian ap- 
pear to have been prefented before Fingal, upon folemn 
occafions. 

d Bran, or Branno, fignifies a mountain flream ; it is 
here fome river known by that name, in the days of OI- 
fian. There are feveral fmall rivers in the north of S:ot- 
land, ftill retaining the name of Bran ; in particular one 
which falls into the Tay, at Dnnkeld. 

* Bhin theul, a woman with a melodioui voice. JBo m 
the Gallic Language has the fame found with the •» in 
Engliffi. 

f The grave. . 

* Carn-mor, high rocky hill. 

b The 
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^ The diftindion, which the ancient Scots made be-| 
tiveen good and bad fpirits, was, that the former appeared 
fdmetimes in the day time in lonely unfrequented places,' 
but the latter feldom biit by night, arid always in a difmal 
gloomy fcene. 

i The circle of Loda is fuppofed to be a place of worlhip 
among the Scandinavians, as the fpirit of Loda is thought 
to be the fame with their god Odin. 

k He is deferibed, in a fimile, in the pocni concerning 
the death of Cuchulliri. 

' The famous fword of FIngal, made by Lun, of Luno^ 
a fmith of Lochlin. 

” Annir was alfo the father of Erragon, who was killed 
after the death of his brother Frothal. The death of Erra* 
gon is the fubjed of the battle of forai a poem in this 
Cblledion. 

■ That is, after the death of Annir. To ered the Hone 
of onc?s fame, was, in other words, to fay that the pCrfoii 
was di.ad. 

® Honourable terms of peace. 

P By the daughter of Iniftore, Frothal means Comala,' 
of whofe death Utha probably had not heard ; confequent- 
ly (he feared that the former paffion of Frothal for Comala 
might return. 

^ Frothal and Utha. 

r There is a propriety in introducing this epilbde, as the 
lituation of Crimora and Utha were fo fimilar. 

* Lotha was the ancient name of one of the great fivers 
fn the north of Scotland. The only one of them that ftirf 
retains a name of a like found is Lochy, in Invemefsfliire f 
but whether it is the river mentioned here, the tranflatof 
will not pretend to fay. 

» Cri- 
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* Cri-mora, a woman of a great foul. 

“ Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the fame with 
Carril the fon of Kinfcna, Cuchiillin’s bard. The name it> 
felf is proper to any bard, as it fignifies a fprightly and har- 
monious found. 

* Connal, the fon of Diaran, was one of the mod famous 
heroes of Fingal ; he was flain in a battle agaiiift Dargo, a 
Briton ; but whether by the hand of the enemy, or that of 
his miftrefs, tradition does not determine. 

The ftory of Fingal, and the fpirit of Loda, fuppofed 
to be the famous Odin, is the moft extravagant fiftion in all 
Oflian’s poems. It is not, however, without precedents in 
the bell poets; and it muft be faid for OlSan, that he fays 
nothing but what perfe<5tly agreed with the notions of the 
times, concerning ghofts. They thought the fouls of the 
dead were material, and confequently fufceptible of pain. 
Whether a proof could be drawn from this paflage, that 
Oflian had no notion of a divinity, I fhall leave to others to 
determine : it appears, however, that he was of opinion, 
that fuperior beings ought to take no notice of what palfed 
among men. 

Von. I. li THE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuftom, which is well" 
known to have prevailed afterwards, in the north of Scot- 
land, and in Ireland. The bards, at an annual feaft, pro- 
vided by the king or chief, repeated their poems, and 
fii' h of them as were thought, by him, worthy of being 
preferved, were carefully taught to their children, in or- 
der to have them tranfmitted to pofterity. It was one of 
thole occafions that afforded the fubjedt of the p^fent 
poe n to Offian. It is called in the original. The Songs 
of Selma, which title it was thought proper to adopt in 
the traaflation. 

1 he poem is entirely lytic, and has great variety of verfifi- 
Cf.tion. The adilrefs to the evening ftar, with which it 
opens, has, in the original, all the harmony that numbers 
could give it ; flowing down w ith all that tranquillity and 
foftnefs, which the feene deferibed naturally infpires: 

(Q TAR of the defeending night ! fair is thy light 
in the weft ! thou lifteft thy unftiorn head 
from thy cloud : thy fteps are ftately on thy hill. 
What doft thou behold in the plain ? The ftormy 
winds are laid, d'hc murmur of the torrent comes 
from afar. Roaring w^aves climb the diftant rock. 
The flies of evening are on their feeble wings, and 

the 
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the hum of their courle is on the Held. \V hat doft 
thou behold, fair light ? But thou doft fmile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around thee, 
and bathe thy lovely hair. Farewel, thou filcnt 
beam ! Let the light of Oflian’s foul arile. 

And it docs arife in its ftrength ! I behold my 
departed friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as 
in the days that are paft. Fingal comes like a watry 
column of nuft : his heroes are around. And fee 
the bards of the fong, gray-haired Ullin ; ftately 
Ryno ; Alpin, “ with the tuneful voice, and the 
foft complaint of Minbna ! How are ye changed, 
my friends, fince the days of Selma’s feaft ! when 
we contended, like the gales of the fpring, that, 
flying over the hill, by turns bend the feebly whift- 
ling grafs. 

Minona then came forth in her beauty ; with 
down-caft look and-tearful eye j her hair flew flow- 
ly on the blaft that ruflied unfrequent from the 
hill. The fouls of the heroes were fad when flie 
raifed the tuneful voice ; for often had they feen 
the grave of Salgar, and the dark dwelling of 
white-bofomed Colma. Colma left alone on the 
hill, with all her voice of mulic ! Salgar promifed 
to come : but the night defeended round. Hear 
the voice of Colma, when llie fat alone on the hill .! 

I i 2 Qolma. 
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Coltna. It is night ; I am alone, forlorn on the 
hill of ftorms. The wind is heard in the moun- 
tain. The torrent fhrieks down the rock. No 
hut receives me from the rain ; forlorn on the hill 
of winds. 

Rife, moon ! from behind thy clouds ; ftars of 
the night appear ! Lead me, fome light, to the 
place where my love refts from the toil of the chafe ! 
his bow near him, unftrung ; his dogs panting a- 
Tound him. But here I muft fit alone, by the rock 
of the mofly ftream. The ftream and the wind 
roar ; nor can I hear the voice of my love. Why 
delays my Salgar, why the fon of the hill, his pro- 
inifc ? Here is the rock, and the tree ; and here 
the roaring ftream. Thou aidft proihife with night 
to be here. Ah ! whither is my Salgar gone ? 
With thee would I fly, my father ; with thee, my 
brother of pride. Our race have long been foes } 
but we are not foes, O Salgar ! 

Ceafe a little while, O wind ! ftream, be thou 
filent a while ! let my voice be heard over the 
heath j let my wanderer hear me. Salgar ! it is I 
who call. Here is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, 
my love ! I am here. Why delayeft thou thy 
coming ? Lo I the moon appeareth. The flood is 
bright in the vale. The rocks are gray on the 
face of the hill. But 1 fee him not on the brow ; 
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his do^s before him tell not that he is coming. 
Here I muft fit alone. 

But who are thefe that He beyond me on the 
heath ? Arc they my love and my brother ? Speak 
to me, O my friends ! they anfwer not. My foul 
is tormented with fears. Ah ! they are dead. Their 
fwords are red from the fight. O my brother ! 
my brother ! why haft thou flain my Salgar ? why, 
O Salgar ! haft thou flain my brother i Dear were 
ye both to me ! what ihall I fay in your praife i 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thoufands ; he 
was terrible in fight. Speak* to me ; hear my voice, 
fons of my love ! But alas ! they are filent ; filent 
forever ! Cold are their breafts of clay ! Oh ! from 
the rock of the hill : from the top of the windy 
mountain, fpeak ye ghofts of the dead ! fpeak, I 
will not be afraid. Whither are ye gone to reft ^ 
In what cave of the hill fhall I find you i No feeble 
voice is on the wind : no anfwer half-drowned in 

V 

the ftorms of the hill. 

I fit in my grief. I w^it for morning in my tears. 
Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead ; but clofe 
it not till Colma come. My life flies away like a 
dream: why ftiould I ftay behind? Here fliall I 
reft with my friends, by the ftream of the found- 
ing rock. When night comes on the hill ; when 
^he wind is on the heath ; my ghoft (hail ftand in 
’ the 
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the wind, and mourn the death of my friends. The 
hunter fhall hear from his booth. He (hall fear 
but love my voice. For fweet fhall my voice be for 
my friends ; for pleafant were they both to me. 

Such was thy fong, Minona foftly-blulhing maid 
of Torman. Our tears defcended for Colma, and 
our fouls were fad. Ullin came with the harp, and 
gave the fong of Alpin. The voice of Alpin was 
pleafant : the foul of Ryno was a beam of fire. 
But they had refted in the narrow houfe : and their 
voice was not heard in Selma. Ullin had return- 
ed one day from the chafe, before the heroes fell. 
He heard their ftrife on the hiM-; their fong was 
foft but fad. They mourned the fall of Morar, 
firft of mortal men. His foul was like the foul of 
Fingal ; his fword like the fword of Ofcar. But 
he fell, and his father mourned : his lifter’s eyes 
were full of tears. Minona’s eyes were full of 
tears, the filler of car-borhe Morar. She retired 
from the fong of Ullin, like the moon in the weft,- 
when llie forefees the Ihower, and hides her fair 
head in a cloud. I touched the harp, with Ullin ; 
the fong of mourning rofe. 

Ryno. The wind and the rain are over : calm is 
the noon of day. The clouds are divided in hea- 
ven. Over the green hills flies the inconftant fun. 
Red through the ftony vale comes down the ftream 

of 
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6f the hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O rtrcam ? 
but more fweet is the voice I hear. It is the voice 
of Alpin, the fon of fong, mourning for the dead". , 
Bent is the head of age, and. red his tearful eye. ' 
Alpin, thou fon of fong, why alone on the hlent 
hill ? why complaineft thou, as a blall in the wood ; 
as a wave on the lonely fliore ! 

Alpin. My tears, O Ryno ! are for the dead ; 
rhy voice, for the inhabitants of the grave. Tall 
thou art on the hill ; fair among the fons of the 
plain. But thou fhalt fall like Morar ; and the 
mourner ftiall fit on thy tomb. The hills fhali 
know thee no more ; thy bow ftiall lie in the hall, 
tinflrung. 

Thou wert fwift, O Morar ! as a roe on the hill ; 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
ftorm. Thy fword in battle, as lightning in the 
field. Thy voice was like a ftream after rain ; like 
thunder on diftant hills. Many fell by thy arm ; 
they w'ere confumed in the flames of thy wrath/ 
But when thou didft return from war, how jieace- 
ful was thy brow } Thy face was like the fun after 
rain ; like the moon in the filence of night ; calm 
as the breaft of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow' is thy dwelling now; dark the place of 
thine abode. With three fteps I compafs thy grave; 

O thou who waft fo great before ! Four ftoncs, 

with 
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with their heads of niofs, are the only memorial of 
thee. A tree with fcarce a leaf, long grafs which 
whiftlcs in the wind, mark to the hunter’s eye the 
grave of the mighty Morar. Morar ! thou art low 
indeed. Thou haft no mother to mourn thee ; 
no maid with her tears of love. Dead is Ihe that 
brought thee forth. Fallen is the daughter of Mor- 
gan 

Who on his ftaff is this 1 who Is this, whofe 
head is white with age, whofe eyes are red with 
tears, w’ho quakes at every ftep. It is thy father, * 
O Morar ! the father of no fon but thee. He 
heard of thy fame in battle ; he heard of foes dif- 
perfed. He heard of Morar’s fame ; why did he 
not hear of his wound ? Weep, thou father of Mo- 
rar ; weep ; but thy fon heareth thee not. Deep 
is the fleep of the dead ; low their pillow of duft. 
No more fliall he hear thy voice ; no more fhall he 
awake at thy call. When fhall it be morn in the 
grave, to bid the flumberer awake ? Farewel, thou 
braveft of men ! thou conqueror in the field ! but 
the field fhall fee thee no more : nor the dark wood 
be lightened with the fplendor of thy fteel. Thou 
haft left no fon. But the fong fhall preferve thy 
name. Future times fhall hear of thee ; they fhall 
hear of the fallen Morar. 


The 
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The grief of all arofe, but moft the burfling figh 
of Armin. ^ He remembers the death of his fon^- 
who fell in the days of his youth. Carmor ® was 
near the hero, the chief of the echoing Galmal. 
Why burfts the figh of Armin, he faid ? Is there 
a caufe to mourn ? The fong comes, with its mufic , 
to melt and pleafe the foul. It is like foft mift, 
that, rifing from a lake, pours on the filcnt vale ; 
the green flowers are filled with dew, but the fun 
returns in his ftrength, and the mift is gone. Why 
art thou fad, O Armin, chief of fea-furrounded 
Gorma ? 

Sad ! I am indeed : nor fmall my caufe of woe ! 
Carmor, thou haft: loft no fon ; thou haft loft no 
daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant lives ; and 
Annira faireft maid. The boughs of thy family 
flourifh, O Carmor ! but Armin is the laft of his 
race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura ! and deep thy 
fleep in the tomb. When lhalt thou awake with 
thy fongs ? with all thy voice of mufic ? 

Arife, winds of autumn, arife ; blow upon the 
dark heath ! ftreams of the mountains, roar ! howl, 
ye tempefts, in the top of the oak ! walk through 
broken clouds, O moon ! fhow by intervals thy 
pale face ! bring to my mind that fad night, when 
all my children fell ; when Arindal the mighty fell ; 
when Daura the lovely failed. Daura, my daughter ! 

VoL. I. K k thou 
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thou wert fair; fair as the moon on the hills of 
Fura ; white as the driven fnow ; fweet as th« 
breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was ftrong, thy 
fpear was fwift in the field : thy look was li^e mift 
on the wave ; thy ftiieldj a red cloud in a ftorm. 
Armar, renowned in war, came, and fought Dau- 
ra’s love j he was: not long denied ; fair was the 
hope of their friends. 

Erath, fon of Odgal, repined ; for his brother 
was flain by Armar. He came diiguifed like a fon 
of the fea : fair was his fkift' on the wave ; white 
his locks of age ; calm his ferious brow. Faireft of 
women, he faid, lovely daughter of Armin ! a rock 
not diftant in the fea, bears a tree on its fide ; red 
fhines the fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. 
I came to carry his love along the rolling fea. She 
went ; and Ihe called on Armar. Nought anfwers- 
ed, but the fon' of the rock. Armar, my love i 
my love ! why tormenteft thou me with fear ? hear, 
fon of Ardnart, hear : it is Daura who calleth theei 
Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. She 
lifted up her voice, and cried for her brother and 
her father. Arindal ! Armin ! none to relieve your 
Daura. 

Her voice came over the fea. Arindal my fon 
defeended from the hill ; rough in the fpoils of the 
chafe. His arrows rattled by his fidej liis bow 
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■was in his hand : fiye dark gray dogs attended his 
ileps. He faw fierce Erath on the fhore : he feized 
and bound him to an oak. Thick bend the thongs ^ 
of the hide around his limbs ; he loads the wind 
with his groans. Arindal afcends the wave in his 
-boat, to bring Daura to land. Armar came in his 
wrath, and let fly the gray-feathered flxaft. It 
funk } it funk in thy heart. O Arindal my fon i 
dor Erath the traitor thou diedft. The oar is flop- 
ped at once ; he panted on the rock and expired. 
What is thy grief, O Daura, when round thy feet 
is poured thy brother’s blood. The boat is broken 
in twain by the waves. Armar plunges into the 
fea, to refeue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blafl 
from the hill comes over the waves. He funk, 
and he rofe no more. 

Alone,'' on the fea-beat rock, my daughter was 
Eeard to complain. Frequent and loud were her 
cries ; nor could her father relieve her. All night 
I flood on the fhore. I faw her by the faint beam 
of the moon. All night 1 heard her cries. Loud 
was the wind j and the rain beat hard on the fide 
of the mountain. Before morning appeared, her 
voice was weak. It died away, like the evening- 
hreeze among the grafs of the rocks. Spent with 
^ief fhe expired. And left thee Armin alone, 
^onc is my ftrength in the war, and fallen my pride 
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among women. When the ftorms of the moun- 
tain come j when the north lifts the waves on high ; 
I fit by the founding fhore, and look on the fatal 
rock. Often by the fetting moon I fee the ghofts 
of my children. Half-viewlel*s, they walk in mourn- 
ful conference together. Will none of you fpeak 
in pity ? They do not regard their father. I am 
fad, O Carmor, nor fmall is my caufe of •woe ! 

Such were the words of the bards in the days of 
fong} w'hen the king heard the mufic of harps, 
and the tales of other times. The chiefs gathered 
from all their hills, and heard the lovely found. 
They praifed the voice ' of Cona ! the firft among 
a thoufand bards. But age is now on my tongue ; 
and my foul has failed. I hear, fometimes, the 
ghofts of bards, and learn their pleafant fong. But 
memory fails in my mind ; I hear the call of years. 
They fay, as they pafs along, why does Oflian fing ? 
Soon fhall he lie in the narrow houfe, and no bard 
ihall raife his fame. Roll on, ye dark-brown years, 
for you bring no joy on your courfe. Let the tomb 
open to Oflian, for his ftrength has failed. The 
fons of fong are gone to reft : my voice remains, 
like a blaft, that roars, lonely, on a fea-furround- 
ed rock, after the winds are laid. The dark mofs 
■irhiftles there, and the diftant mariner fees the 
waving trees. 


NOTES 


NOTES ON 


>- 


THE SONGS OF SELMA. 

“ Alpin 18 from the fame root with Albion, or rather Al- 
bin, the ancient name of Britain ; Alp, h't^h in /an//, or 
country. The prefent name of our iHand has its origin in 
the Celtic tongue ; fo that thofe who derived it from any 
other, betrayed their ignorance of the ancient language of 
our country. Britain comes from Breac't in, variegated 
ijland, fo called from the face of the country, from the na- 
tives painting themfelves, or from their party-coloured 
clothes. 

b Sealg-’er, a hunter. 

* Cul-math, a ‘woman with fine hair. 

•I Mor-er, great men. 

' Torman, the fon of Carthul, lord of I-rnora, one of the 
weftem ifles. 

( Armin, a hero. He was chief, or petty king of Gorma. 
i. e. the blue ifiand ; fuppofed to be one of the Hebrides. 

8 Cear-mor, a tall dark-complexioned man. 

, Fuar-a, cold ifiand. 

i By the fon of the rock, the poet means the echoing back 
of the human voice from a rock. The vulgar were of opi- 
nion, that this repetition of found was made by a fpirit 
within the rock ; and they, on that account, called it mae- 
t alla ; the fon who dwells in the rock. 

k The poet here only means that Erath was bound with 
leathern thongs. ■ 

I Ofllan is fometimes poetically called the voice ofCona. 

CALTHON 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This piece, as many more of OfTian’s compofitions, is ad> 
drclTed to one of the firft Chriftian mifTionaries. The 
llory of the poem is handed down, by tradition, thus; 
In the country of the Britons between the walls, two 
chiefs lived in the days of Fingal, Dunthabno, lord of 
Teutha, fuppofed to be the Tweed ; and Rathmor, who 
<lwelt at Clutha, well known to be the river Clyde. Rath- 
aior was not more renowned for his generofity'and hof- 
pitality, than Dunthalmo was infamous for his cruelty 
and ambition. Dunthalmo, through envy, or on account 
•f fome private feuds, which fuhfiRed between the fanai- 
lics, murdered Rathmor at a feafl ; but being afterwardo 
touched with remorfe, he educated the two fons of Rath* 
mor, Calthon and Colmar, in his own houfe. They grow- 
ing up to man’s eftate, dropped fome hints that they in- 
tended to revenge the death of their father, upon which 
Dunthalmo (hut them up in two caves on the banks of 
Teutha, intending to take them off privately. Colmal, 
the daughter of Dunthalmo, who was fecretly in love with 
Calthon, helped him to make his efcape from prifon, and 
fled with him to Fingal, difguifed in the habit of a young 
warrior, and implored his aid againft Dunthalmo. Fin- 
gal fent Oflian with three hundred men, to Colmar’s relief* 
Dunthalmo having previoufly murdered Colmar, came to 
a battle with Oflian ; but he was killed by that hero, and 
hit army totally defeated. 

Calthoa 
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Galthon married Colmal, hie deliverer ; and Oilian retura* 
ed to Morven. 

P LEASANT is the voice of thy fcwig, thou 
lonely dweller of the rock. It comes on the 
found of the ftrcam, along the narrow vale. My 
foul awakes, O ftranger ! in- the midft of my hall. 

1 ftretch my hand to the fpear, as in the days of 
other years. I ftrctch my hand, but it is feeble ; 
and the ligh of my bofom grows. Wilt thou not 
Kften, fon of the rock, to the fong of OHian ? My 
foul is full of other times *, the joy of my youth re- 
turns. Thus the fun appears in the weft, after the 
fteps of his brightnefs have moved behind a ftorm ; 
the green hills lift their dewy heads: the blue 
ftreams rejoice in the vale. The aged hero comes 
forth on his ftaff, and his gray hair glitters in the 
beam. Do ft thou not behold, fon of the rock, a 
ftiield in Offian’s hall It is marked with the 
ftrokes of battle •, and the briglitnefs of its bof- 
fes has failed. .That fhield the great Dunthalmo 
bore, the chief of ftreamy Teutha. Dunthalmo 
bore it in battle, before he fell by Oflian’s fpear. 
Liften fon of the rock, to the talc of other years. 

Rathmor wasa chief of Clutha. The feeble dwelt 
in his hall. The gates of Rathmor were never 
clofedj his feaft was always fpread. The fons of 
the ftranger came, and bleCTed the generous chief 
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of Clutha. Bards raifed the fong, and touched 
the harp : and joy brightened on the face of the 
mournful. Dunthalmo came, in his pride, and 
nulled into the cooibat of Rathinor. The chief of 
Clutha overcame ; the rage of Dunthalmo rofe. 
He came, by night, with his warriors ; and the 
mighty Rathmor fell. He fell in his halls, where 
his feaft was often fpread for ftrangers. 

Colmar and Calthon were young, the fons of 
car-borne Rathmor. They came, in the joy of 
youth, int 9 their father’s hall. They behold him 
in his blood, and their burfting tears defeend. The 
foul of Dunthalmo melted, when he faw the chil- 
dren of youth j he brought them to Alteutha’s * 
walls ; they grew in the houfe of their foe. They 
bent the bow in his prefence ; and came forth to 
his battled. They faw the fallen walls of their fa- 
thers ; they faw the green thorn in the hall. Their 
tears defeended in fecret ; and, at times, their faces 
were mournful. Dunthalmo beheld their grief ; 
his darkening foul defigned their death. He clofed 
them in two caves, on the echoing banks of Teutha. 
The fun did not come there with his beams ; nor 
the moon of heaven by night. The fons of Rath- 
mor remained in darknefs, and forefaw their death. 

The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in hlence, the 
fair-haired, blue-eyeJ Cclmal. Her eye had rolled 

in 
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in fecret on Calthon ; his lovelinefs fwelled in her 
foul. She trembled for her warrior ; but what 
could Colmal do ? Her arm could not lift the 
fpear ; nor was the fword formed for her fide. 
Her white bread: never rofe beneath a mall. Nei- 
ther was her eye the' terror of heroes. What canft ' 
thou do, O Colmal! for the falling chief? Her 
fteps are unequal ; her hair is loofe : her eye looks 
wildly through her tears. She came, by night, to 
the hall ‘ ; and armed her lovely form in fteel; the 
fteel of a young warrior, who fell in thp lirft of his 
battles. She came to the cave of Calthon, and 
loofed.the thong from his hands. 

“ Arile, fon of Rathmor,” fhe faid, “ arlfe, the 
night is dark. Let us fly to the king of Selma ^ ^ 
chief of fallen Clutha ! I am the fon of Lamgal, 
who dwelt in thy father’s hall. I heard of thy 
dark dwelling in the cavfi, and my foul arofe. A- 
rife, fon of Rathmor, for the night is dark.” 

“ Bleft voice !” replied the. chief, “ comeft thou 
from the darkly-rolling clouds ? for often the 
ghofts of his fathers defeended to Calthon’s dreams, 
flnee the fun has retired from his eyes, and dark- 
nefs has dwelt around him. Or art thou the fon 
of Lamgal, the chief I often faw in Clutha ? But 
flrall I fly to Fingal and Colmar my brother low ? 
ihall I fly to Mof ven, and the hero clofed in night ? 
VoL. I. L I No ; - 
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' No : give me that fpcar, fon of Lamgal, Calthon 
•will defend his brother.” 

“ A thoufand warriors,” replied the maid, 
ftretch their fpears round car-borne Colmar. 
What can Calthon do againrt a hoft fo great ? Let 
■ us fly to the king of Morven, he will come with 
battle. His arm is ftretched forth to the unhappy; 
the lightning of his fword is round the weak. ' A- 
rife, thou fon of Rathmor ; the fhades of night 
will fly away. Dunthalma will behold thy fteps on 
the field, and thou muft fall in thy youth.” 

The fighing hero rofe ; his tears defeend for 
car-borne Colmar. He came with the jnaid to 
Selma’s hall ; but he knew not that it was Colmal. 
The helmet covered her lovely face ; and her 
breaft rofe beneath the fteel. Fingal returned 
from the chafe, and found the lovely ftrangers. 
They were like two beams of light, in the midft of 
the hall. The king heard the tale of grief ; and 
turned his eyes around. A thoufand heroes half- 
rofe before him; claiming the war of Teutha. I 
came with my fpear from the hill, and the joy of 
battle rofe in my breaft ; for the king fpoke to Of- 
fian in the midft of the people. 

“ Son of my ftrength,” he faid, « take the fpear 
of Fingal ; go to Teutha’s mighty ftream, and fave 
the car-bornc Colmar. Let thy fame return 1-se- 
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tore thee like a pleafant gale ; that my foul may re- 
joice over my fon, who renews the renown of our 
fathers. Oflian ! be thou a ftorm in battle ; but 
mild when the foes are low] It was thus my fame 
arofe', O my fon ; and be thou like Selma’s chief. 
When the haughty come to my halls, my eyes be- 
hold them not. But my arm is ftretched forth to 
the unhappy. My fword defends the weak.” 

' I rejoiced in the words of the king : and took 
my rattling arms- Diaran ' rofe at my fide, and 
Dargo ^ king of fpears. Three hundred youths fol- 
lowed our fteps : the lovely ftrangers were at my 
fide. Dunthalmo heard the found of our approach'i 
he gathered the ftrength of Teutha. He ftood on 
a hill with his hoft ; they were like rocks broken 
with thunder, when their bent trees are finged 
and bare, and the ftreams of their chinks have 
failed. 

The ftream of Teutha Tolled, in its pride, be- 
fore the gloomy foe. I fent a bard to Dunthalmo, 
to oiler the combat on the plain ; but he fmiled in 
the darknefs of his pride. His unfettled hoft mo- 
ved on the hill ; like the mountain cloud, when 
the blaft has entered its womb, and fcatters the 
curlinig gloom on every fide. 

They brought Colmar to Teutha’s bank, bound 
^ith a thoufand thongs. The chief is fad, but 
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lovely, and his eye is on his friends ; for we flood, 
in our arms, on the oppofite bank of Teutha. 
Dunthalmo came with his fpear, and pierced the 
hero’s fide : he rolled on the bank in his blood, 
and we heard his broken fighs. 

Calthon ruflied into the ftream : I bounded for- 
ward on my fpear. Teutha’s race fell before us.' 
Night came rolling down. Dunthalmo refted on 
a rock, amidft an aged wood. The rage of his 
bofom burned againft the car-borne Calthon. But 
Calthon flood in his grief ; he mourned the fallen 
Colmar ; Co^ma^ flain in youth,- before his fame 
arofe. 

I bade the fong of woe to rife, to foothe the 
mournful chief ; but he ftood beneath a tree, and 
often threw his fpear on the earth. The humid eye 
of Colmal rolled near in a fecret tear : fhe forefaw 
the fall of Dunthalmo, or of Clutha’s battling 
chief. 

Now half the night had palled away. Silence 
and darknefs were on the field j fleep relied on the' 
eyes of the heroes : Calthon’s fettling foul was flill. 
'His eyes were half-clofed ; but the murmur of 
Teutha had not yet failed in his ear. Pale, and 
fhewing his wounds, the ghoft of Colmar came : 
he bended his he^d over the hero, and raifed his 
feeble voice. 

« Sleeps 
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“ Sleeps the fon of R.Jithmor in his might, nnd 
his brother low ? Did we not rife to the chafe to- 
gether, and purfue the dark-brown hinds? Colmar 
was not forgot till he fell *, till death had blafted 
his youth. I lie pale bcnfeath the rock of Lona. 
O let Calthon rife ! the morning comes with its 
beams ; and Dunthalmo will diflionour the fallen.” 
He pafled away in his blaft. The riiing Calthon 
faw the ftcps of his departure. He ruflied in the 
found of his ftcel ; and unhappy Colmal rofe. She 
followed her hero through night, and dragged her 
fpear behind. But when Calthon came to Lona’s 
rock, he found his fallen brother. The rage of 
his bofom rofe, and he ruOied among the foe. 
The groans of death afeend. They clofe around 
the chief. He is bound in the midft, and brought 
to' gloomy Dunthalmo. The fliout of joy arofc ; 
and the hills of night replied. 

I ftarted at the found : and took my father's 
fpear. Diaran rofe at my fide ; and the youthful 

ftrength-of Dargo. \Vc miffed the chief of Clu- 
tha, and our fouls were fad. I dreaded the de- 
parture of my fame ; the pride of my valour rofe. 

Sons of Morven,” I faid, “ it is not thus our 
fathers fought. They refted not on the field of 
ftrangers, when the foe did not fall before them, 
f heir firength was like the eagles of heaven ; their 
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renown is in th^ fong. But our people fall by de- 
grees, and our fame begins to depart. What fhall 
the king of Morven fay, if Olharl conquers not at 
Teutha ? Rife in your fteel, ye warriors, and fol- 
low the found of Olilan’s courfe. He will not re- 
turn, but renowned, to the echoing walls of Selma.’* 

hlorninp rofc on the blue waters of leutha; 
Colmal flood befoiv me in tears. She told of the 
chief of Clutha : and thrice the fpear fell from her 
hand. My wr.ath turned againft the ftrangcr ; for 
my foul trembled for Calthon. “ Son of the feeble 
hand,” I faid, “ do Teutha’s tvarriors fight with 
tears ! The battle is not won with grief ; nor dwells 
the figh in the foul of war. Go to the deer of Car- 
mun, or the lowing herds of Teutha. But leave 
thefe arms, thou fon of fear : a warriour may lift 
them in battle.” 

I tore the mail from her fhoulders. Her fnow 
bread appeared. She bent her red face to the 
ground. I looked in filence to the chiefs. The 

fpear fell from m.y Iwnd ; and the figh of my bo- 
Ibm role. But when I heard the name of the 

maid, my crowding tears defeended. I bleffed 
the Ipvely beam of youth, and bade the battle 
niovc. 

Why, fon of the rock, flmuld Ofiian' tell how 
Teulha’s warriors died ? They are now forgot in 

their 
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their land ; and their tombs are how found ,oa the 
heath. Years came on with their tempeds ; and 
the green mounds mouldered away. Scarce is the 
grave of Dunthalmo fecn, or the place where he 
fell by th(^ fpcar of Oflian. Some gray warrior, 
half blind with age, fitting by night at the flaHiing 
oak of the hall, tells now my actions to his fons, 
and the fall of the dark Dunthalmo. The faces of 
youth bend fidelong towards his voice ; furprlfe 
and joy burn in their eyes. 

I found the fon ® of Rathmor bound to an oak; 
my fword cut the thongs from his hands. And I 
gave him the white-bol'omed Colmal. i'hey dwelt 
in the halls of Tcutha; and Ofiian returned to 
Selma. 


N O T E S O N 

CALTHON AND COLMAL, 

* Al-teutlia, or rather Ralteutha, the torjjn of Tiveetf, 
the name of Dmitlialmo’s feat. It is obfcrvabic, that a!S 

/ 

the names in this poem, are derived from the Gallic Ian- 
giiagc ;• which, as I have remarked in a preceding note, is 
a proof that it was once the univerfal laneiiagc of the 
iwhole ifland. 

b Coal- 
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*> Caol-mhal, a <woman with /mall eye-bronvs ; fm all eye- 
brows were a diftlnguiilung part of beauty in Ollian’s time: 
and he fddom fails to give them to the fine women of his 
poems. 

^ ' That is, the hall where the arms taken from enemies 
were hung up as trophies. Ofiian is very careful to make 
his ftorics probable ; for he makes Colmal put on the arms 
of a youth killed in his firft battle, as more proper for a 
young woman, who cannot l>e fuppofed ftrong enough to 
tarry the armour of a full grown warrior. 

Fingal. 

® Diaran, father of that Connal who was unfortunately 
killed by Crimora, his miftrtfs. 

f Dargo, the fon of Collath, is celebrated in other poems 
by Olfian. He is faid to have been killed by a boar at a 
hunting party. The lamentation of his miftrefs, or wife, 
Mingala, over his body, is extant; but whethcf it is of Of- 
fian’s compofilion, I cannot determine. It is generally af- 
cribed to him, and has much of his manner; but fome tra- 
ditions mention it as an imitation by fome later bard. As 
it has fome poetical merit, I have fubjoined it. 

“ The fpoufe of Dargo came in tears : for Dargo was no 
morel The heroes figh over Lartho’s chief: and what lhall 
fad Mingala do ? The dark foul vaniflied like morning mift, 
before the king of fpcars : but the generous glowed in his 
prefence like the morning ftar. 

Who was the faireft and mod lovely ? who but Goliath’s 
flately fon ? Who fat in the midft of the wife, but Dargo 
of the mighty deeds ? 

7'hy hand touched the trembling harp : Thy voice was 
foft as funimer winds. Ah me 1 what Hull the heroes fay? 

for 
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for Dargo fell before a boar Pale is the lovely cheek ; the 
^ook of which was firm in danger! Why haft thou failed oh 
bur hills, thou fairer than the beams of the fun ? 

The daughter of Adonfion was lovely in the eyes of the 
valiant ; (he was lovely in their eyes, but Ihe chofe to be 
the fpoufc of Dargo. 

But thou art alone, Mingala 1 the night is coming with its 
clouds ; where is the bed of thy repofe ? Where but in the 
tomb of Dargo f 

Why doft thou lift the ftone, O bard ! why doft thou 
ftmt the narrow houfe ? Mingala’s eyes are heavy, bard ! 
She muft fleep with Dargo. 

Laft night I heard the fong of joy in Lartho’s lofty hall. 
But filence now dwells around my bed. Mingala refts with 
Pargo. 

^ Calthon. 

Von. I. ♦ Mm J.ATHMONS 
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lathmon, a Britifh prince, taking advantage of Fingal’s ab- 
. fence in Ireland, made a defeent on Morven, and advan- 
ced within fight of Selma the royal palace. Fingal arrived 
in the mean time, and Lathmor retreated to a hill, where 
his army was furprifed by night, and himfelf taken pri- 
foncr by Offian and Gaul the fon of Momi. This exploit 
of Gaul and Offian bears a near refemblance to the beau- 
tiful epifode of Nifus and Euryalus in Virgil’s'ninth ^neid. 
The poem opens, with the firft appearance of Fingal on 
the coaft of Morven, and ends, it may be fuppofed, a- 
bout noon the next day. 

S ELMA, thy halls are filent. There Is no found 
in the woods 6f Morven.' The wave tumbles 
alone on the coaft. The lilent beam of the fun is 
on the field. The daughters of Morven come 
forth, like the bow of the fliower ; they look to- 
wards green Ullin for the white fails of the king. 
He had promifed to return, but the winds of the 
north arofe. 

Who pours from the eaftern hill, like a ftream 
of darknefs ? It is the hoft of Lathmon. He has 
heard of the abfence of Fingal. He trufts in the 

' wind 
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wind of the north. His foul brightens with joy. 
Why doft thou come, Lathmon ? The mighty are 
not in Selma. Why comeft thou with thy forward 
fpcar ? Will the daughters of Morven fight ? But 
flop, O mighty ftream, in thy courfe ! Does not 
Lathmon behold thcfe fails ? Why doft thou vanifli* 
Lathmon, like the mift of the lake ? But the fqually 
ftorm is behind thee ; Fingal purfues thy fteps ! 

The king of Morven ftarted from fleep, as we 
rolled on the dark-blue wave. He ftretched his 
hand to his fpear, and his heroes rofe around. We 
knew that he had feen his fathers, for they often 
defeended to his dreams, when the fword of the 
foe rofe over, the land ; and the battle darkened 
before us. “ Whither haft thou fled, O wind,’* 
faid the king of Morven ? « Doft thou ruftle in the 
chambers of the fouth, and purfue the fltower in 
other lands ? Why doft thou not come to my fails i 
to the blue face of my feas ? The foe is in the land 
of Morven, and the king is abfent. But let each 
bind on his mail, and each alTutne his fliield. Stretch 
every fpear over the wave ; let every fword be un- 
flieathed. Lathijion * is before us with his hoft : 
he that fled*’ from Fingal on the plains of Lona. 
But he returns, like a coIle^led ftream, and his 
roar is between our hills.” 

hi m 2 ' Such 
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Such were the words of Fingal. We rufhed in- 
to Carmona’s bay. Oflian aTcended the hill ; and 
thrice ftruck his bofly fhield. The rock of Mor- 
ven replied; and the bounding roes came forth. 
The foes were troubled in my prefence : and col- 
lected their darkened hoft ; for I flood, like a cloud 
on the hill,- rejoicing in the arms of my youth. 

Morni fat beneath a tree, $t the roaring waters 
of Strumon ! his locks of age are gray : he leans 
forward on his ftkff ; young Gaul is near the hero, 
hearing the battles of his youth. Often did he 
rife, in the fire of his foul, at the mighty deeds of 
Morni. The aged heard the found of Offian’s 
fhield ; he knew the fign of battle. He flarted at 
once from his place. His gray hair parted on his 
back. He remembers the aCtions of other years.” 

« My fon,” he faid to fair-haired Gaul, “ I hear 
the found of battle. The king of Morven is re- 
turned, the fign of war is heard. Go to the halls 
of Strumon, and bring his arms to Morni. Bring 
the arms which my father wore in his age, for my 
arm begins to fail. Take thou thy armour, O 

Gaul ; and rufh to the firft of thy battles. Let 

\ 

thine arm reach to the renown of thy fathers. Be 
thy courfe in the field, like the eagle’s wing. Why 
fhouldfl thou fear death, my fon ! the valiant fall 
^yitli fame ; their fhields turn the dark flream of 

danger 
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danger away, and ren,own dwells on their gray 
hairs. Doft thou not fee, O Gaul, how the fteps 
of my age are honoured ? Morni moves forth, and , 
the young meet him, with reverence, and turn their 
eyes, with lilent joy, on his courfe. But I never 
fled from danger, my fon ! my fword lightened 
through the darknefs of battle. The ftranger melt- 
ed before me ; the mighty were blafted in my pre- 
fence.” 

•Gaul brought the arms to Morni : the aged war- 
rior covered himfelf with fteel. He took the fpcar 
in his hand, which was often ftained with the blood 
of the valiant. He came towards Fingal, his fon 
attendetl his fteps. The fon of Comhal rejoiced 
over th^ warrior, when he came in the locks of his 
age. 

“ King of the roaring Struinon !” fald the riling 
joy of Fingal ; “ do I behold thee in arms, after 
thy ftrength has failed ? Often has Morni /hone in 
battles, like the beam of the riling fun ; when he 
difperfes the ftorms of the hill, and brings peace 
to the glittering fields. But why did ft thou not 

I 

reft in thine age ? Thy renown is in the long. The 
people behold thee, and blefs- the departure of 
mighty Morni. Why didft thou not reft in thine 
age ? For the foe will vanilh before Fingal.” 

“ Son 
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“ Son of Coinhal,” replied , the chief, the 
•ftrength of hlorni’s arm has failed. I attempt to 
draw the fword of my youth, but it remains in its 
place. I throw the fpear, but it falls fliort of the 
rnark ; and I feel the weight .of my fhield. We 
decay like the grafs of the mountain, and our 
ftrength returns no more. I have a fon, O Fingal, 
his foul has delighted in the actions of Morni’s 
youth ; but his fword has not been lifted againft 
the foe, neither has his fame begun. I come with 
him to battle ; to direct his arm. His renown will 
be a fun to my foul, in the dark hour of my de- 
parture. C) that tlic name of Morni were forgot 
among the pcopk ! that the heroes would only fay, 
Behold ihe father of GauU' 

“ King of Strumon,” fingal replied, “ Gaul 
•fiiall lift the fwmrd in battle. But he fliall lift it 
before Fingal ; my arm fhall defend his youth. 
But reft thou in the halls of Selma ; and hear of 
our renown. Bid the harp be ftrung ; and the 
voice of the bard arife, that thofe wdio fall may re- 
joice in their fame ; and the foul of Morni brighten 
with gladucfs. Oftlan ! thou haft fought in battles : 
the blood of ftrangers is on thy fpear : let thy 
courfe be with Gaul in the flrife } but depart not 
from the fide of Fingal ; left the foe find you alone ; 
and your fame fail at once.” 
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I faw' Gaul in his arms, alid my foul was mix- 
ed with his : for the fire of tlie battle was in his 
eyes ! 'he looked to the foe with joy. AVe fpokc 
the words of friend Ihlp in fccret ; and the light- 
ning of our fwords poured together ; for wc drew 
them behind the wood, and tried the ftrenpth of 
our arms on the empty air. * 

Night came down on Morven. Fingal fat at the 
beam of the oak. Morni fat by his fide with all 
his gray waving locks. Their difcouiTe is of other 
times, and the actions of tlieir fathers. Three 
bards, at times, touched the harp ; and Uilin was 
near with his fonK. He fung of t!ic mighty Com- 
hal *, but darknefs gathered ^ on Pdorni’s brow. 
He rolled his red eye on Ullin •, and the fong of 
the bard ceafed. Fingal obferved the aged hero, 
and he mildly fpoke. 

“ Chief of Strumon, why tliat darknefs ? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our father’s 
contended in battle ; but wc meet together, at the' 
feaft. Our fwords are turned on tlie foes, and 
they melt before us on the field. Let the days of 
our fathers be forgot, king of molly Struinon.” 

“ King of Morven,” replied the chief, I rtme.m- 
ber thy father with joy. He was terrible in battle j' 
the rage of the chief was deadly. My eyes w'ere 
full of tears, wdien the king of heroes fell. 'I’he ^ 
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valiant fall, O Fingal, and the feeble remain on 
the hills. How many heroes have paffed away, in 
the days of Morni ! And I did not Ihun the battle } 
neither did I fly from the ftrife of the valiant. 

I 

Now let the friends of Fingal reft for night is a- 
round ; that they .may rife, with ftrength, to battle 
againft car-borne Lathmon. I hear the found of 
his hoft, like thunder heard on a diftant heath. 
Oflian ! and fair^haired Gaul ! ye ard fwift in the 
race. Obferve the foes of Fingal from that woody 
hill. But approach them not, your fathers are not 
near to. ftiield you. Let not your fame fall at once. 
The valour of youth may fail.” ' 

We heard the words of the chief with joy, and 
moved in the clang of our arms. Our fteps are on 
the woody hill. Heaven burns with all its ftars. 
The meteors of death fly over the field. The dif- 
tant noife of the foe reached our ears. It was then 
Gaul fpoke, in his valour ; his hand half-unflieath- 
ed the fword. 

“ Son of Fingal,” he faid, “ why burns the foul 
of Gaul ? my heart beats high. My fteps are dif- 
ordered ; and my hand trembles on my fword. 
When I look towards the foe, my foul lightens be- 
fore me, and I fee their fleeping hoft. Tremble thus 
the fouls of the valiant in battles- of the fpear ? 
How would the foul of Morn^ rife if we fhould ruih 
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on tae roe ! Our renown would grow in the fong ; 
and our fteps be ftately in the eyes of the brave.’*. 

Son of Morni,” I replied, “ my foul delights 
in battle. I delight to fhine in battle alone, and 
to give my name to the bards. But what if the 
foe fliould prevail ; ftiall I behold the eyes of the 
king? They are terrible in his difpleafure, and like 
the flames of death. But I will not behold them 
, in his wrath. Oflian fhall prevail or fall. But 
fhall the fame of the vanquifhed rife ? They pafs 
away like a (hadow. But the fame of Oflian fhall 
rife. . His deeds fhall be like his fathers. Let us 
rufh in our arms; fon of Morni, let us rufh to bat- 
tle. Gaul ! if thou flialt return, go to Selma’s 
lofty wall. Tell to Everallin that I ffll with fame; 
carry this fword to Branno’s daughter. Let her 
give it to Ofcar, when the years of his youth fhall 
.arife.” ' 

r “ Son of Fingal,” Gaul replied with a figh ;' 
(hall I return after Oflian is low ! What would 
my father fay, and Fingal king of men ? The feeble ^ 
would turn their eyes and fay. Behold the mighty 
Gaul nuho left hh friend in his blood!'" Ye fhall not ' 
behold me, ye feeble, but in the midft of my re- ' 
nown. Oflian ! I have heard from my father the 
mighty deeds of heroes ; their mighty deeds when 
alone ; for the foul increafes in danger.’* 

Voj,. I. N n « Son 
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Son of Morni,” I replied and ftrode before 
him on the heath, “ cur fathers fhall praife our 
valour, when they mourn our fall. A beam of 
gladnefs fliall rife on their fouls, when their eyes 
are full of tears. They' will fay. Our fans have not 
falhn like the grafs of the fields for they fpread death 
around them. But why fhould we think of the nar- 
row houfe ? The fword defends the valiant. But 
death purfues the flight of the feeble j and their re- 
nown is not heard.” • 

We ruflied forward through night ; and came 
to the roar of a ftream which bent its blue courfc 
round the foe, through trees that echoed to its 
noife; we came to the bank of the ftream, and faw 
the fleeping hoft. Their fires were decayed on the 
plain: and the lonely fteps of their fcouts were dif- 
tant far. I ftretched my fpear before me to fup- 
port my fteps over the ftream. But Gaul took my 
hand, and fpoke the words of the valiant. 

Shall the fon of Fingal rufli on a fleeping foe ? 
Shall he come like a blaft by night when it over- 
turns the young trees in fecret ? Fingal did no^ 
thus receive his fame, nor dwells renown on the 
gray hairs of Morni, fqr aftions like thefe. Strike, 
Oflian, ftrike the fliield of battle, and let their 
thoufanJs rife. Let them meet Gaul in his firft 
battle, that he may try the ftrength of his arm.’’ 

My 
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My foul rejoiced over the warrior, and my burf- 

ting tears defccndcd. “ And the foe lhall meet 

Gaul,” I faid : “ the fame of Morni’s fon fhall a- 

rife. But rulh not too far, my hero: let the gleam 

of thy fteel be near to Ofiian. Let our hands join 

in fiaughter. Caul ! doft thou not behold that 

\ 

rock ? Its gray fide dimly gleams to the ftars. If 

the foe fliall "pre vail, let our back be towards the 

rock. Then lhall they fear to approach our 

fpears ; for death is in our hands.” 

I llruck thrice niy echoing Ihield. Tlie ftarting 

fee arofe. We rulhed on in the found of our 
\ - ^ 

arms. Their crowded fteps fly over the hearti ; 
for they thought that the mighty Fingal came j and 
the ftrength of their arms withered away. The 
found of their flight was like that of flame, when 
it rulhes through the blafted groves. It was then 
the fpear of Gaul flew in his ftrength : it was then 
his fword arofe. Cremor fell ; and mighty Leth. 
Dunthormo ftruggled in his blood. The fteel 
rulhed through Crotha’s fide, as bent, he rofe on 
his fpear j the black ftream poured from the wound, 
and hifled on the half extinguilhed oak. Cathmin 
faw the fteps of the hero behind him, and afeend- 
ed a blafted tree ; but the fpear pierced him from 
behind. ShrieS:ing, panting, he fell-, mofs and 
' N n '2 withered 
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■withered branches purfue his fall, and ftrew the 
blue arms of Gaul. 

Such were thy deeds, fon of Momi, the firft 
day of thy battles. Nor flept the fword by thy 
lide, thou laft of Fing^il’s race ! Offian rufhcd for- 
ward in his ftre'ngth, and the people fell before 
him ; as the grafs by the ftaff of the boy, when he 
whiftles along the field, and the gray beard of the 
thiftle falls. But carelefs the youth ihoves onj his 
fteps are towards the defart. 

Gray morning rofe before us, the winding 
ftrcams are bright along the heath. The foe ga- 
,thyed on a hill ; and the rage of Lathmon rofe. 
He bent the red eye of his wrath : he is filent in 
his rifing grief. He often ftruck his bolTy (hield ; 
and his fteps are unequal on the heath. I faw the 
diftant darknefs of the hero, and ! fpoke to Mor- 

ni’s fon. ^ 

« Car-borne^ chief of Strumon, doft thou be- 
hold the foe I They gather on the hill in their 
wrath. Let our fteps be towards the king '* . He 
fliall rife in his ftrength, and the hoft of Lathmon 
vanifti. Our fame is around us, warrior, the eyes 
of the aged ' will rejoice. But let us fly, fon of 
Morni, Lathmon defeends the hill.” “ Then let 
our fteps be flow,” replied the fair-haired Gaul^ 

let the foe fay with a fmile, BehM ihe ivarriors 
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cf nighty they are, like ghojls, terrible in darinefs, but 
they melt away before the beam of the eajl. Oflian, 
• take the fhield of Gormar who fell beneath thy 
fpear, that the aged heroes may rejoice,, when they 
fliall behold the aflions of their fons.” 

Such were our words on, the plain, when SuL* 
math '' came to car-borne Lathmon; Sulmath thief 
of Dutha at the dark-rolling ftream of Duvranna ' . 

Why doft thou not rudi, foa of Nuath, with a 
thoufand of thy heroes ? Why doft tKou not de- 
feend with thy hoft, before the warriors fly ? their 
blue arms are beaming to the rifing light, and their 
fteps are before us on the heath.” 

m 

Son of the feeble hand,” faid Lathmon, 
{hall my hoft defeend ! They are but two, fon. 
of Dutha, and fliall a thoufand lift their fteel ? 
Nuath would mourn, in his hall, for the depar- 
ture of his fame. His eyes would turn from Lath- 
mon, when the tread of his feet approached. Go 
thou to the heroes, chief of Dutha, for I behold 
the ftately fteps of Oflian. His fame is worthy of 
my fteel *, let him fight with Lathmon.” 

The noble Sulmath came. I rejoiced in the 
words of the king. I raifed the fliield on my arm; 
and Gaul placed in my hand the fword of Morni. 
We returned to the murmuring ftream ; Lathmon 
came in his ftrength.' His dark hoft rolled, like 

' the 
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the clouds, behind him : but the fon of Nuath was 

/ 

bright in his fteel. 

Son of Fingal,” faid the hero, “ thy fame has 
grown on our fall. HoV many lie there of my 
people by thy hand, thou king of men ! Lift now 
thy fpear againft Lathmon ; and lay the ion of Nu- 
ath low. Lay him low among his people, or thou 
thyfelf muft fall. It fhall never be told in my halls 
that my warriors fell in my prefence } that they 
fell in the" prefence of Lathmon when his fvvord 
refted by his fide : the bl .iv eyes of Cutha “ would 
roll in' tears, and her fteps be lonely in the vales 
Duhlathmon. 

Neither fliall it be told,” I replied, “ that the 
fon of Fingal fled. Were his fteps covered with 
darknefs, yet would not Offian fly ; his foul would 
meet him and fay. Does the bard of Selma fear the 
foe ? No : he does not fear the foe. Flis joy is in 
the midft of battle.” 

Lathmon came on with his fpear, and pierced 
the fliield of Oflian. I felt the cold fteel at my 
lide i and drew the fwoixl of Morni : I cut the 
fpear in twain ; the bright point fell glittering on 
thfe ground. The fon of Nuath burnt in his wrath, 
and lifted high his founding Ihield. His dark eyes 
rolled above it, as benJing forward, it Ihone like 
a gate of brafs. " But Oflian’s fpear pierced the 

brightnefs 
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brJghtnefs of its boflcs, and funk in a tree that 
rofe behmd. The fhield hung on the quivering 
lance ! but.Lathmon ftill advanced. Gaul forelaw 
the fall, of the chief, and'flretched his buckler be- 
fore my-fword ; when it defeended, in a ftream of 
light over the king of Dunlathmon. 

■ Lathmon beheld the Ton of Morni, and the tear 
ftarted from his eye. He threw the fword of his 
fathers on the ground, and fpoke the words of the 
valiant. “ Why fliould Lathmon fight againft the 
firft of mortal men ? Y our fouls are beams from 
heaven ; your fwords the flames of death. Who 
can equal the renown 'of the heroes, whofe a£Uons 
are fo great in youth O that ye were in the halls 
of Nuath, in the green dwelling of Lathmon! then 
would my father fay, that his fon did not yield to 
the feeble. But who comes, a mighty ftream, 
along the echoing heath ? the little hills are troub- 
led before him, and a thoufand fpirits are on the 
^^®ms ©f his ftecl ; the fpirits “ of thofe who arc 
to fall by the arm of the king of refounding Mor- 
ven. Happy art thou, O Fingal, thy fons fhall 
fight thy battles ; they go forth before thee ; and 
they return with the fteps of renown.” 

Fingal came, in his mildnefs, rejoicing in fecret 
over the aflions of his fon. Morni’s face bright- 
ened with gladnefs, and his aged eyes looked faintly 

' through 
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tlirough the tears of joy. We came to the halls 
©f Selma, and fat round the fcaft of Ihells. The 
maids of tdie fong came into our prefence, and the 
mildly bhilhing Ererallin. Her dark hair fpread 
on her neck of fnow, her eye rolled in fecret on 
Offian j Ihe touched the harp of mulic, and we 
blclTed the daughter of Branno. 

Fingal rofc in his place, and fpoke to Dunlathr 
mon’s battling king. The (fword of Trenmor ' 
trembled by his fide, as he lifted up his mighty 
arm. “ Son of Nuath," he faid, “ why doft thou 
fearch for fame in Morven ? We are not of the 
race of the feeble ; nor do our fwords gleam over 
the weak. When did we come to Dunlathmon, 
with the found of war ? Fingal does not delight in 
battle, though his arm is ftrong. My renown 
grows on the fall of the haughty. The lightning' 
of my fteel pours on the proud in arms. 1 In bat- * 
tie comes ; and the tombs of the valiant rile ; thp 
tombs of my people rife, O my fathers'! and I at 
laft muft remain alone. But I will remain re- 
nowned, and the departure of my I’oul lhall be one 
ftreara of light. Lathmon I retire to thy place. 
Turn thy battles to other lands. 'I'he race of 
Morven arc renowned, and their foes are the fons 
of the unhappy.” 

NOTES 
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“ It is faid, by tradition, that it was the intelligence 6t 
Lathmon’s invafioti, that occafioned Fingal’s return frbiil 
Ireland ; though Offian more poetically, aferibes the caufe 
«f Fingal’s knowledge to his dream. 

b He alludes to a battle wherein Fingal had defeated 
Lathmon. The occafion of this firft war, between thofe 
heroes, is told by Offian in another poem, which the tran* 
flator has feen. 

® Morni was chief of a numerous tribe, in the days of 
Pingal, and his father Komhal. The laft mentioned hero 
was killed in battle againft Momi’s tribe ; but the valour 
and conduft of Fingal reduced them, at laft, to obedience. 
We find the two heroes perfecflly reconciled in this poeni. , 
d Stru’moae, Jiream of the hill. Here the proper nami 
of a rivulet in the neighbourhood of Slema. 

® Offian fpeaks. The contraft between the old and 
young heroes is ftrongly marked. The circumftancc of the 
latter’s drawing their fwords is well imagined, and agrees 
with the impatience of young foldiers, juft entered upon 
adlion. 

f Ulliu had chofen ill the fubjedt of his fong. ne dark- 
nefs which gathered on Mom? s brow, did not proceed from 
any diflike he had to Comhal’s name, though they were 
foes, but from his fear that the fong would awaken Fingal 
to remembmnee of the feuds which had fubfifted of old be- 
tv^een the families. Fingal’s fpeech on this occafion abounds 
with generofity and good fenfe. 
voL. I. o a ' cact 
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s Car-borne is a title of honour bellowed, by OlQan, in> 
i3ifcrinainatcly on every hero; as every chief, in his time, 
kept a chariot or litter by way of ftatc. 

fc Fingal. 

< Fingal and Morni. 

k Suil-mhath, a man of good eye-Jigbt. 

t Dubh bhranna, dark mouniatn-Jlream, What river 
went by this name, in the days of Oilian, is not eafily afcer- 
taincd, at this diflance of time. A river in Scotland, which 
falls into the fea at Banff, ftiU retains the name of Duvran. 
If that is meant, by Oifian, in this paflage, Latlvmon mull 
have been a prince of the Pidifli nation, or thofe Caledo* 
nians who inhabited of old the eaftern coalt of Scotland. 

™ Cutha appears to have been Lathmon’s wife or 
inlftrefs. 

■ It was thought, in Oflian’s time, that each pcrfon had 
his attending fpirit. The trachtions concerning this opinion 
are dark and unlatisfadtory. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Caul, the fon of Morni, attended Lathmon into his owa 
country, after his being defeated in Morven, as related 
in the preceding poem. He was kindly entertained by 
Nuath the father of Lathmon, and fell in love with his 
• daughter Oithona. The lady was no lefs enamoured of 
Gaul, and a day was fixed for their marriage. In the 
mean time Fingal, preparing for an expedition into the 
country of tlic Britons, feat for Gaul. He obeyed, and 
went ; but not without promifing to Oithona to return, 
if he furvived the war, by a certain day. Lathmon too 
was obliged to attend his father Nuath in his wars, and 
Oithona was left alone at Dunlathmon, the feat of the 
family. Dunrommath, lord of Uthal, fuppofed to be 
one of the Orkneys, taking advantage of the abfence of 
her friends, came and carried off, by force, Oithona, 
who had formerly rejeded his love, into Tromathon, a 
defart idand, where he concealed her in a cave. 

Caul on the day appointed j heard of the rape, and failed 
to Tromathon, to revenge himfclf on Dunrommath. 
When he landed, he found Oithona difconfolatc, and re- 
folved not to furvive the lofe of her honour. She told 
him the ftory of her misfortunes, and fhe fcarce ended, 
when Dunrommath with his followers appeared at the 
further end of the ifland. Gaul prepared to attack him, 
O o » recommending 
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recommending to Qithona to retire, till the battle was 
over. She fcemingly obeyed ; but the fecretly armed 
berfelf, rulhed into the thickeft of the battle, and was 
mortally wounded. Gaul purfuing the flying enemy, 
found her juft expiring on the field ; he mourned over 
her, raifed her tomb, and returned to Morven. Thus is 
the ftory handed down by tradition ; nor is it given with 
1 any material difference in the poem, which ppeus with 
Gaul’s return to Dunlathmon, after the rape of Oithona. 

D arkness dweUs around Dunlathmon, 
though the moon (hews half her face on,* 
the hill. The daughter of night turns her eyes 
away ; for £he beholds the grief that is coming. 
The fon of Morni is on the plain 5 but there is no 
found in the hall- No long-ftreaming beam of 
light corpes trembling through the gloom. The 
voice of Oithona * is not hear 4 amidft the noife 
of the ftreams of Duvranna “ Whither art thou 
gone in thy beauty, dark-haired daughter of Nuath ? 
Lathmoq: is in the field of the valiant, but thou 
didft promife to remain in the hall 5 thou didfb 
prornife to remain in the hall till the fon qf Morni ' 
returned- Till he returned front Strumon, to the 
maid of his love. The tear was on thy cheek at 
his departure*, the figh rofe in fecret in thy breaft. 
But thou doft not come to meet him* with fongs, 
the lightly-trembling found of the Iwrp.” 
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Such were the words of Gaul, when he came 
to Dunlathmon’s towers. I he gates were open 
and dark. The winds were blufterlng in the hall. 
The trees ftrowed the threfliold with leaves ; and 
the murmur of night was abroad. Sad and filent, 
at a rock, the fon of Morni fat : his foul trembled 
for the maid ; but he knew not whither to turn 
his courlc. The fon of Leth flood at a diflance, 
and heard the winds in his bufliy hair. But he 
did not raife his voice, for he faw the forrow of 
Gaul. 

Sleep defcended on the heroes. The vificTss of 
night arofe. Oithona flood in a dream, before 
the eyes of MornI’s fon. Her dark hair was loofe 
and difordered ; her lovely eye rolled in tears. 
Blood flained her fnowy arm. The robe half hid 
the wound of her breafl. She flood over the chief, 
and her voice was heard. 

Sleeps the Ion of Morni, he that was lovely 
in the eyes of Oithona ? Sleeps Gaul at the diftant 
rock, and the daughter of Nuath low The fea 
rolls round the dark ifle of Tromathon ; I lit in 
my tears in the cave. Nor do I lit alone, O Gaul, 
the dark chief of Cuthal is there. He is there in 
the rage of his love. And what can Oithona do.?’* 

A rougher blaft ruflied through the oak. The 
dream of night departed. Gaul took his afpen 
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fpear ; he flood in the rage of wrath. Often did 
his eyes turn to the eaft, and accui'e the lagging 
light. At length the morning came forth. The 
hero lifted up the fail. The winds came ruftling 
from the hill; and he bounded on the waves of the 
deep. On the third day arofe Tromathon ' , like 
a blue fliield in the midft of the fea. The white 
wave roared againft its rocks ; fad Oithona fat on 
the coafl. She looked on the rolling waters, and 
her tears defeend. Cut when flie faw Gaul in his 
arms, ihe flarted and turned her eyes away. Her 
lovely clieek is bent and red ; her white arm trem- 
bles by her fide. Thrice flie ftrove to fly from his 
prefence ; but her fteps failed her as flic went. 

Daughter of Nuath,” faid the hero, “ why 
dofl thou fly from Gaul ? Do my eyes fend forth 
the flame of death ? Or darkens hatred in my 
foul ? Thou art to me the team of the eafl rifing 
in a land unknown. But thou coverefl thy face 
with fadnefs, daughter of high Dunlathmon ? Is 
the foe of Oithona near ? My foul burns to meet 
him in battle. The fword trembles on the fide of 
Gaul, and longs to glitter in his hand. Speak, 
daughter of Nuath, dofl thou not behold my 
tears 

*( Car-borne chief of Strumon,” replied the figh- 
ing maid^ “ why comeft thou over the dark-blue 

wave 
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wave to Nuath’s mournful daughter ? Why did I 
not pafs away in fecret, like the flower of the rock, 
that lifts its fair head unfeen, and ftrows its wither- 
ed leaves on the blaft ? Why didft thou come, O 
Gaul, to hear my departing figh ? I pafs away in 
my youth ; and my name fhall not be heard. Or 
it will be heard with forrow, and the tears of Nu- 
ath will fall. Thou wilt be fad, fbn of Morni, for 
the fallen fame of Oithona. But fhe fliall fleep in 
the narrow tomb, far from the voice of the mourn- 
er. Why didft thou come, chief of Strumon, to 
the fea-beat rocks of Tromathon ?” 

“ I came to meet thy foes, daughter of car-borne 
Nuath ! the death of Cuthal’s chief darkens before 
me ; or Morni’s fon fliall fall. Oithona ! when 
Gaul is low, raife my tomb on that oozy rock ; 
and when the dark-bounding fhip fliall pafs, call 
the fons of the fea ; call them, and give this fword 
that they may carry it to Morni’s hall ; tliat the 
gray-haired hero may ceafe to look towards the 
defart for the return of his fon.” 

“ And fliall the daughter of Nuath live,” flie re- 
plied with a burfting figh ? « Shall I live in Tro- 
mathon, and the fon of Morni low ? My heart is 
not of that rock ; nor my foul carelefs as that fea, 
which lifts its blue waves to every wind, and rolls 
beneath the ftorm. The blaft which fliall lay thee 

low. 
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low, ftiall fpread the branches of Oithona on earth. 
We (hall wither together, Ton of car-borne Mornl ! 
The narrow houfe is pleafant to me, and the gray 
(lone of the dead : for never more will I leave thy 
rocks, fea-furrounded Tromathon ! Night ^ came 
on with her clouds, after the departure of Lath- 
mon, when he went to the wars of his fathers, to 
the mofs-covered rock of Duthormoth ; night 
came on, and I fat in the hall, at the beam of the 
oak. The wind was abroad in the trees. I heard 
the found of arms. Joy rofe in my face ; for. I 
thought of thy return. It was the chief of Cuthal, 
the red-haired ftrength of Dunrommath. His eyes 
rolled in fire : the blood of my people Was oh his 
foKord. They who defended Oithona fell by the 
gloomy chief. What could I do ? My arm was 
weak ; it could not lift the fpsar. He took me in 
my grief, atnidft my tears he raifed the fail. He 
feared the returning ftrength of Lathmon, the bro- 
ther of unhappy Oithona. But behold, he comes 
with his people ! the dark W'ave is divided before! 
him ! Whither wilt thou turn thy fteps, fon of 
Morni ? Many are the warriors of Dunrommath !” 
“ My fteps never turned from battle,” replied 
the hero as he unfheathed his fword ; “ add (hall 
I begin to fear, Oithona, v/hen thy foes are near ? 
Go to thy cave, daughter of Nuath, till our battle 
- . ceafe. 
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ceafe. Son of Leth, bring the bow of our fathers; 
and the founding quiver of Morni. Let our three 
warriors bend the yew. Ourfelves will lift thd 
fpear. They are an hoft on the rock ; but our fouls 
are ftrong.” 

The daughter of Nuath went to the cave: a. 
troubled joy rofe on her mind, like the i^ed path 
of the lightening on a ftortny cloud. Her foul was 
refolved, and the tear was dried from her wildly- 
looking eye. Dunrommath flowly approached ; 
for he faw the fon of Morni. Contempt contract- 
ed his face, a fmile h on his dark-brown cheek ; 
his red eye rolled, half-concealed, beneath his 
iliaggy brows. 

“ Whence are the fons of the fea,” begun the 
gloomy chief? “ Have the winds driven you to the 
rocks of Tromathorv? Or come you in fearch of 

i 

the white-handed daughter of Nuath ? The fons of 
the unhappy, ye feeble men, come to the hand of 
Dunrommath. His eyes fpares not the weak, and 
he delights, in the blood of ftrangers. Oithona is 
a beam of light, and the chief of Cuthal enjoys it 
in fec^et ; would thou come on its lovelinefs like a 
cloud, foh of the feeble hand ! Thou mayeft come, 
but lhalt thou return to the halls of thy fathers ?” 
Doft thou not know me,” faid Gaul, “ red- 
haired chief of Cuthal ? Thy feet were fwift on the 
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heath, in the battle of car-borne Lathmon ; when 
tlte fvrortl of Mornl’s fon purfued his hoft, in Mor- 
ven’s woody land. Dunrommath ! thy words are 
mighty, for thy warriors gather behind thee. But 
do I fear them, fon of pride ? I am not of the race 
of the feeble.” 

Caul advanced In his arms ; Dunrommath 
ftrunk behind his people. But the fpear of Gau 2 
pierced the gloomy chief, and his fword lopped off . 
his head, as it bended in death. The fon of Mor- 
ni fliook it thrice by the lock; the warriors of 
Dunrommath fled. The arrows of Morven pur- 
fued them : ten fell on the mofly rocks. The reft 
lift the founding fail, and bound on the echoing 
deep. Gaul advanced towards the cave of Oitho- 
na. He beheld a youth leaning againfl: a rock. 
An arrow had pierced his fid^ : and his eye rolled 
faintly beneath his helmet. The foul of MornPa 
fon is fad, he came and fpoke the words of peace. 

« Can the hand of Gaul heal thep, youth of the 
mournful brow ? I have fearched for the herbs of 
the mountains I have gathered them on the fe- 
cret banks of their ftreams. My hand has clofed 
the wound of the valiant, and their eyes have blefl- 
■ cd the fon of Mornh Where dwelt thy fathers, 
warrior? Were they of the fons of the mighty? 

Sadnefs 
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Sadnefs fliall come, like night, on thy native 
ftreams •, for thou art fallen in thy youth.” 

‘‘ My fathers,” replied the ftranger, “ were of 
the race of the mighty ; but they lhall not be lad ; 
for my fame is departed like morning mill. High 
vralls rife on the banks of Duvranna •, and fee their 
mofly towers in the Jftream ; a rock afcerjds behind 
them with its bending firs. Thou mayeft behold 
it far difiant.' There my brother dwells. He is 
renowned in battle : give him this glittering hel- 
met.” 

The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul; for it 
was the wounded Oithona. She had armed her- 
felf in the cave, and came in fearch of death. Her 
lieavy eyes are half-doled ; the blood pours from 
her fide. “ Son of Morni,” Ihe faid, “ prepare 
the narrow tomb. Sleep comes, like a cloud. On 
my foul. The eyes of Oithona arc dim, O had 
I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright beam of my 
fame ! theri had my years come on with joy ; and 
the virgins would blefs my fteps. But I fall in 
youth, fon of Morni, and my father lhall blufh in 
his hall.” 

She fell pale on the rock of Tromathon. The 
mournful hero raifed her tgmb. He came to Mor- 
ven ; but we faw the darknefs of his foul. Ollian 
took the harp in the praife of Oithona. The 
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brightnefs of the face of Gaul returned. But his 
£gh rofe, at times, in the midft of his friends, like 
blafts that fliake their unfrequent wings, after the 
ilormy winds are laid. 


NOTES ON 

OITHONA. 

® Oi-thona, the virgin of the <wave. 
b Morlo, the fon of Leth, is one of Fingal’s moft famous 
heroes. He and three other men attended Gaul on his ex- 
pedition to Tromalhon. 

Trom-thon, heavy or Jeep founding wave. 
d Oithona relates how Ihe was ca^ed away by Dun- 
rommath. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Malvina the daughter of Tofear is overheard by Ollian la. 
menting the death of Ofcar her lover. Oflian, to divert 
her grief, relates his own aflions in an expedition which 
he undertook, at Fingal’s command, to aid Crothar the 
petty king of Croma, a country in Ireland ; againft; Roth- 
mar who invaded his dominions. The ftory.is delivered 
down thus, in tradition. Crothar kin^ of Croma being 
blind with age, and his fon too young for the field, Rotlt- 
mar the chief of Tromlo refolved to avail himfelf of the 
opportunity offered of annexing the dominions of Crothar 
to his own. He accordingly marched into the country 
fubjedt to Crothar, but which he held of Arth or Arthd, 
who was at the time, fupreme king of Ireland. 

Crothar being, on account of his age and blindnefs, unfit 
for adlion, fent for aid to Fingal king of Scotland ; who 
ordered his fon Oflian to the relief of Crothar. But be- 
fore his arrival, Fovar-gormo, the fon of Crothar, attack^ 
ing Rothmar, was flain himfelf, add his forces totally de- 
feated. Oflian renewed the war ; came to battle, killed 
Rothmar, and routed his army. Croma being thus deli- 
vered of its enemies, Oflian returned to Scotland. 

fc TT was the voice of my love ! few are his vifits 
.L to the dreams of Malvina ! Open your airy t 

halls, ye fathers of mighty Tofear. Unfold the 

gates 
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gates of your clouds ; the fteps of Malvina’s depar- 
ture are near. I have heard a voice in my dream. 

J feel the fluttering of my foul. Why didft thou 
' come, O blafl:, from the dark- rolling of the lake ? 
Thy ruftling wing was in the trees, the dream of 
Malvina departed. But fhc beheld her love, when 
his robe of mift flew on the wmd ; the beam of 
' the fun was on his fkirts, they glittered like the 
gold of the ffranger. It was the voice of my love ! 
few are his viflts toy dreams ! 

“ But thou dwcllefl: in the foul of Malvina, fon 
of mighty Oflian. My fighs arife with the beam 
of the eafl: ; my tears defeend with the drops of ' 
night. I was a lovely tree, in thy prefence, Ofear, 
with all my branches round me •, but , thy death 
came like a blaft from the defart, and laid my green 
head low ; the fpring returned with its fliowers, 
but no leaf of mine arofe. The virgins faw me 
fllent in the hall, and they touched the harp of 
joy. The tear was on the cheek of Malvina : the 
virgins beheld me in my grief. Why art thou fad, 
they faid ^ thou firft of the maids of Lutha Was 
he lovely as the beam of the morning, and {lately 
in thy fight ?” 

Pleafant is thy foog in Offian’s ear, daughter of 
flreamy Lutha ! Thou haft heard the mufic of de- 
parted bards in the dream of thy refr, when fleep 
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fell on thine eyes, at the murmur of Moruth. * 
When thou didft return from the chafe, In the day 
of the fun, thou haft heard the mufic of the bards, 
and thy fong is lovely. It is lovely, O Malvina, 
but it melts the foul. There is a joy in grief when 
peace dwells in the breaft of the fad. But forrow 
waftes the mournful, O daughter of Tofear, and 
their days are few. They fall away, like the flower 
on which the fun looks in his ftrength after the 
mildew has pafled over it, and its head is hdavy 
with the drops of night. Attend to the tale of 
Ofllan, O maid; he remembers the days of his 
youth. 

The king commanded ; I raifed my fails, and 
ruflied into the bay of Croma : into Croma’s found- 
ing bay in lovely Innis-fail. ’’ High on the coaft 
arofe the towers of Crothar king of fpcars ; Cro- 
thar renowned in the battles of his youth ; but age 
dwelt then around the chief. Rothmar raifed the 
fword againft the hero ; and the' tvrath of FIngal 
burned. He fent Ollian to meet Rothmar in bat- 
tie, for the chief of Croma was the companion of 
his youth. I fent the bard before me with fongs ; 
I came into the hall of CrOthar. There fat the 
hero amidft the arms of his fathers, but his eyes 
had failed. His gray locks waved around a ftalF, 
cn which the warrior leaned. He hummed the. 

fong 
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fong of other times, when the found of our arms 
reached his ears. Crothar rofe, ftretched his aged 
hand, and blefled the fon of Fingal. 

“ Oflian,” faid the hero, “ the ftrength of Cro- 
ihar’s arm has failed, O could I lift the fword, as 
on the day that Fingal fought at Strutha ! He was 
the firft of mortal men •, but Crothcr had alfo his 
fame. The king of Morven praifed me, and he 
placed on ihy arm the bofly Ihield of Calthar, whom 
the hero had flain in war. Doft thou not behold 
k on the wall, for Crothar’s eyes have failed ? Is 
thy ftrength, like thy father’s, Oflian? let the aged 
feel thine arm.” 

I gave my arm to the king j he feels it with his 
aged hands. The figh rofe in his breaft, and his 
tears defcended. “ Thou art ftrong, my fon,” he 
faid, “ but not like the king of Morven. But 
who is like that hero among the mighty in war ? 
Let the feaft of my halls be fpread ; and let my 
bards raife the fong. Great is he that is within 
my walls, fons of echoing Croma !” The feaft is 
fpread. The harp is heard ; and joy is in the hall. 
But it was joy covering a flgh, that darkly dwelt 
in every breaft. It was like the faint beam of the 
moon fpread on a cloud in heaven. At length 
the mufic ccafed, and the aged king of Croma 
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rpoke ; he fpoke without a t«ar, but the figh fwell- 
ed in the midft of his voice. 

“ Son of Fingal ! doft thou not behold the dark- 
nefs of Crothar’s hall of fhells ? My foul was not 
dark at the feaft, when my people lived. I re- 
joiced in the prefence of ftrangers, when my foh 
fhone in the hall. But, Oflian, he is a beam that 
is departed, and left no ftreak of light behind. 
He is fallen, fon of Fingal, in the battles of his 
father. Rothmar the chief of grafly Tromlo 
heard that my eyes had failed j he heard that my 
arms were fixed in the hall, and the pride of his 
foul arofe. He came towards Croma ; my people 
fell before him. I took my arms in the hall, but 
what could fightlefs Crothar do ? My fteps were 
unequal ; my grief was great. I wiflaed for the 
days that were paft. • Days ! wherein I fought ; 
and conquered in the field of blood. My fon re- 
turned from the chafe j the fair-haired Fovar- 
gormo . He had not lifted his fword in battle, 
for his arm was young. But the foul of the youth 
was great ; the fire of valour burnt in his eyes. 
He faw the difordcred fteps of his father, and his 
figh arofe. “ King of Croma,” he faid, « is it be- 
caufe thou haft no fon ; is it for the weaknels of 
Fovar-gormo’s arm that thy fighs arife ? I begin; 
my father, to feel the ftrength of my arm ; I have 
VoL. I. Qjl drawn 
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.dray/n the lvv;ord' of my youth ; ^nd ,1 have, bent 
the bow. Let me meet’ this Rothmari wkh the 
.youths t)f Crom'a ; let me meet him, O my fatbeit^^V 
;for I feel my burning foul.” * ; 

. And thou' flialt meet him,” I faid/ 


.fightleis Crothar ! But li;t^ others advance^ before 
:thce,. that I may heat- the^trefad of thy feet, at thy 
return V for niy^-cyes .behold, t lice , not, fair-haiired 
.Fovar-gotuipdil% ,^ent,; met tlie foe 5 he fell. 


.The foe advance's io3»Jiri}s\Cfoma. He who fle> 9 ' 
• • , ■**. . 

^y fon;is’ neat', hi .<5 pointed fpears.” 

i It is not time to fill the lliell, I replied, and took 
my fpear. My people faw the fire of my eyes, and 
they rofe around. All night we ftrode along the 
heath. Gray morning rofe in the eaft. A green 
narrow vale appeared before us ; nor did it want 
its blue firean>. The dark hoft of Rathmor are 
on its banks, with all their glittering arms. We 
f 'ught along the vale; they fled ; Rothmar funk 
bene.'.th my (word. Day had not defeended in 
the Wk !l: when I brought his arms to .Crothar. 
The aged hero felt them with his hands ; and joy 
briglucncd in his foul. 

. Tin; people gather ta the Irall ; the found of the 

■fliells is heard. Ten harps are firung; five bards 

a<!vancc, and img, by turns , the praife of Of. 

fiau ; they poured forth tlicir burning fouls, and the 
*>-/• 

f . harp 
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iiarp anfwcred to their voice. The joy of Croma 
Tv'as great ; for peace returned to the land. The 
right came on with fdence, and the morning re- 
turned with joy. No foe came in darknefs, with 
his glittering fpear. The joy of Croma was great’; 
for the gloomy Rothmar was fallen. 

I raifed my voice for Fovar-gormO', when they 
laid the chief in earth. The aged Crothar'was 
there, but his figh was not heard. Me fcarched,, 
for the wound of his fon, and found it m his 
broafl:. Joy rofe In the face of the aged. • fie came • 
and fpoke to Oflian. -j 

“ King of fpcafs !’’_ he' laid, my Ion has not 
fallen without his fame.. The young warrior did ' 
not fly; but met death a.s he went forward in his. 
Ifrength. Happy are they who die in youthj, when- 
their renown is heard ! The feeble will not •behold ’ 
them in the hall; or fmile at their tremihh’rih'hands. 
Their memory fhall be honotired in the fong ; the 
young tear of the virgin falls. But the aged wither 
away, by degrees, and the fSmC of their youth be- 
gins td be forgot. They fall in fecret ; the ligh of 

/ I • 

their fon is not heard. Joy is around their tomb ; 
and the Hone of their fame is placed without a tear. 
Happy are they who die in youth, when their rc- 
liown is around them , , 

Q^q 2 NOTES 
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“ Mor’-ruth, great Jlream- 
b Innis-faU, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 

® Faobhar-gorm, the blue point of Jleel. 

Thofe extempore compofitions were in great repute a- 
inong fucceeding bards. The pieces extant of that kind 
ihew more of the good ear, than of the poetical genius of 
their authors. The tranllator has only met with one poem 
of this fort, which he thinks worthy of being preferred. It 
is a thoufand years later than Oflian, but the authors feem 
to have obferved his manner, and adopted fome of his ex- 
preflions. The ftory of it is this. Five bards, palling the 
iiight in the houfe of a chief, who was a poet himfelf, went 
feverally to make their obfen’ations on, and returned with 
an extempore delcription of, night. The night happened 
to be one in Odlober, as appears from the poem ; and in 
the north of Scotland, it has all that variety which the bards 
aferibe to it, in their deferiptions. 

FIRST BARD. 

Night is dull and dark. The clouds reft on the hills. 
No ftar with green trembling beam ; no moon looks from 
the Iky. I hear the blaft in the wood ; but I hear it diftant 
far. The ftream of the valley murmurs ; but its murmur 
is fullen and fad. From the tree at the grave of the dead 
the long-howling owl is heard. I fee a dim form on the 
plain ! It is a ghoft ! it fades — it flies. Some funeral fhall 
pafs thi? way .: the meteor marks the path. 

‘ The 
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The diftant dog is howling from the hut of the hill. The 
flag lies on the mountain mofs : the hind is at his fide. She 
hears the wind in his branchy horns. She darts, but lies 
again. 

The roe is in the cleft of the rock ; the heath-cock’s head 
is beneath his witig. No bead, no bird is abroad, but the 
owl and the howling fox. She on a Icaflefs tree ; he in a 
cloud on the hill. 

Dark, panting, trembling, fad, the traveller has loft his 
way. Through ftirubs, titroiigh thorns, he goes, along the 
gurgling rill. He fears the rock and the fen. He fears the 
ghoft of night. The old tree groans to tl'.e blaft ; the falling 
branch refounds. The wind drives the withered burs, clung 
together, along the grafs. It is the light tread of a ghoft ? 
He trembles amidft the night. 

Dark, dulky, howling is night, cloudy, wind^T.fid full 
of ghofts! The dead aie abroad! my friends, receive me 
from the night. 


SECOND BARD. 

The wind is upj The'fhower defeends. The fpirit of 
the mountain flirieks. Woods fall from high. Windows 
flap. The growing river roars. The traveller attempts the 
ford. Hark that ftiriek ! he dies : — The- ftorm drives the 
horfe from the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. They trem- 
ble as drives the fhower, befide the Vnouldering bank. ' 

The hunter ftarts from flecp, in his lonely Iiut ; he wakes 
the fire decayed. His wet dogs fmoke around him. He 
fills the chinks with heath. Loud roar two mountain 
ftreams which meet btfide his Loot!). 

Sad on tiie fide of a hiil the* wandering flicphcrd fits. 
The tr ee refoqnds above him. The ftream roars down the 

rock- 
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rpckJ ‘ He waits for the rifing moon to guide liim to h'lr 
bosic. _ " ' 

i-Gbo<l« ride'tm the (lorm to-night. Sweet is their voice 
between the fijnsHs of wind. Their fongs arc of other 
wor’iCU. ■■ 

Tlie rain is psth. The dry wind blows. Streams roar, \ 
and windows flap. Cold -drops f;ill . from the roof. I fee' 
the flarry fley. But' the fliower gathers again. The weft is’ 
gloomy and dark. ' Night is ftormy and difm.M ; receive me, 
thy Mends, froln night. . 

THIRD BARD. 

The w’iiid dill founds between the hijls; and whiftlcs 
Uirough the g: sfs of the rock. T!;e firs fall from their place. 

The turfy hut is torn. The cloncls, divided, fly over the 
iky, and ^ew the burning ftars. The meteor, token of 
death ! flies fpaiiding through the gloom. It refts on the 
hill. 1 fee the withered "fern, the dark-browed rock, tlie 
fallen oak. Who is that in his fliroud beneath the tree, by * 
the ftream i 

■ Tlie waves dark-tumble on the lake, and' lafli its rocky 
fftks. The boat is brimful in the cove ; the oars on the' 
rocking tide. A maid fits fad befide the rock, and eyes the 
rolling ftream. Her lover proraifed to come. She faw his 
boat, when yet it was light, on tl'.e lake. Is this Iris bro- 
ken boat on the fliorc ? Are thefe his groans on the wind ? 
i Hark ! the hail rattles around. The flaky fnow defeends. 

The tops of the hills are white. The ftormy winds abate. 
Various is the night and cold) itceive me, my Friends, 
l^rom might. 

' ' FOURTH 
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I Night is calm aiul fair; blue, ftarry, I'ctticd night. 
The winds, with the clouds, arc gone, 'riiey link behind 
the hill. The moon is upr on the mountain. Trees glitter : 
fticams Oiine on tlie rock. Bright rolls the fettled lake; 
•bright the fiream of the vale. 

I fee trees ovciturncd ; the fhocks of corn on the pl.rinc 
The wakeful liind rebuilds the Clocks, and whillles on the 
diftant field. , 

Caim',' fcttled,- fair is night ! Who comes from the place 
.of, the dead ? That form with the robe of fnow ; white arms 
;and dark-brovvn hair ! It is the daughter of the chief of the 
people ; Ihe that lately fell ! Come let us vieiv thee, O maid I 
thou that halt been tlie delight of heroes! The blaft drives 
the phantom away, white, without form, it afeendsthe hill, 
i The bree/es drive the blue mill, fiowly over the narrow 
vale. It riles on the hill, and joins its head to heaven. 
■Night is fctllcil, calm, hlucj ftarry, bright with the moon. 
•Receive me not, my friends, for lovely is the night. 

riFTII MRD. 

■, Nigh t is calm, brut drear)'. The moon is in a cloud i:i 
the weft. Slow moves that pale beam along the fnaded hill, 
^le diftant wave is heard. The torrent iniinuurs on the 
rock. The cock is li'card from the booth. More than halt 
the night is part. The houfe-wife, groping in the gloom, 
rekindles the fettled fire. The hunter thinks^ that day ap- 
proaches, and calls his bounding dogs. lie afeends the hi)} 
,and whittles on his way. A blaft removes the cloud. lie 
fees the ftarry plough of the north. Much of the night is 
to pafs. He nods by the raofly rock. , 

Hark ! 
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Hark ! the whirlwind is in the wood ! A low murmur in 
the. vale ! It is the mighty army of the dead returning from 
the air. 

The moon rcfts behind the hill. The beam is ftill on 
tliat lofty rock. are the fhadows of the trees. Now 

it is dark over all. Night is dreary, fdent, and dark; re- 
ceive me, iny friends, from night. 

THE CHIEF. 

Let clouds reft on the lulls : fpirits fly and travellers fear. 
Ia;t the winds of the woods arilc, the founding ftorms de- 
feend. Roar ftreams and windows flap, and green winged 
meteors fly ; rife the pale moon from behind her hills, or 
inclofe her head in clouds ; night is alike to me, blue, ftormy, 
or gloomy the Iky. Night flics before the beam, when it 
is poured on the hill. The young day. returns from his 
clouds, but we return no more. 

Where are our chiefs of old ? Where our kings of mighty 
name ? The fields of their battles are filent. Scarce their 
mofly tombs remain. fliall alfo be forgot. This lofty 
lionfe (hall fall. Oui fons fliall not behold the ruins in grafs. 
*They (h.all alk of the aged, “ Where flood the walls of oitr 
fathers F' 

Raife the fong, and (trike the harp ; fend round the (hells 
of joy. Snfpend a hundied tapers on high. Youths and 
ma/ds begin the dance, i.et fome gray bard be near me to 
tell the deeds of other-times; of kings renowned in our 
land, of chiefs vfc behold no more. Thus let the night 
pals until morning (ball appear in our halls. Then let the 
tow be at hand, the dogs, the youths of the chafe/ We 
(hall afceiid the hill with day ; and awake the deer. 

BERRATHON. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Fingal, in his voyage to Lochlin, whither he had been invi- 
ted by Stamo, the father of Agandecca, touched at Ber- 
rathon, an idand of Scandinavia, where he was kindly 
entertained by Larthmor the petty king of the place, who 
was a vallkl of the fupreme kings of Lochlin. The hof- 
pitallty of Larthmor gained him Fingal’s friendfhip, 
which that hero manifefted, after the imprifonment of 
Larthmor by his own fon ; by fending Odian and Tofear, 
the fatl»cr of Malvina, fo often mentioned, to refeue 
Larthmor, and to punilh the unnatural behaviour of U- 
thal. Uthal was handfome and much admired by the la- 
dies. Nina-thoma the beautiful daughter of Torthoma, 
a neighbouring prince, fell in love and fled with him. 
He proved unconftant ; for another lady, whofe name is 
not mentioned, gaining his affedlions, he confined Nina- 
thoma to a defart ifland near the coaft of Beirathon. She 
was relieved by Oflian, who, in company with Tofear, 
landing on Berrathon, defeated the forces of Uthal, and 
killed him in a fingle combat. Nina-thoma, whole love 
not all th^ bad behaviour of Uthal could erafe, hearing 
of his death, died of grief. In the mean time Larthmor 
is reftored, and OflTian and Tofear returned in triumph 
to Fingal. The prefent poem opens with an elegy on the 
death of Malvina, the daughter of Tofear, and clofes 
with the prclages of the poet’s death. 

B end thy Wue courfe, O ftream, round the 
narrow plain of Lutha *. Let the green 
VoL. I. R r woods 
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woods hang over it from their mountains : and the 
I’un look on it at noon. The thiftle is -there on its 
rock, and lhakes its beard to the wind. The flow- 
er hangs its heavy head, waving, at times, to the 
gale. ” Why doft thou awake me, O gale,” it 
feems to fay, “ I am covered with the drops of- 
heaven ? The time of my fading is near, and the 
blaft that fliaH fcatter my leaves. To-morrow fhall 
the traveller come, he that faw me in rrty beauty 
fhall come ; his eyes will fearch the field, but they 
will not find me 1- So ftiall they fearch in vain, for 
the voice of Cona, after it has failed ii> the field. 
The hunter fhall come forth in the morning, and 
the voice of my harp fhall not be heard. “ Where 
is the fon of car-borne Fingal V* The teiu* wiirbc 
on his cheek. Then come thou, O Malvina >», 
with all thy mufic, come j lay Oflian in the plain 
of Lutha : let his tomb rife in the lovely field. 

Malvina ! where art thou with thy fongs : with 
the foft found of thy fteps .? Son of Alpin art' 
thou near ? where is the daughter of Tofear ? « I 
pafTed, O fon of Fingal, by Tarlutha’s mofly walls. 
The fmoke of the hall was ceafed : filence was a- 
mong the trees of the hill. The voice of the chafe 
was over. I faw the daughters of the bow. I afk-* 
ed about Malvina, but they anfwered not. They 
turned their faces away; thin darknefs covered 

their 
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their beauty. They were like ftars, on a rainy hill, 
by night, each looking faintly through her mill.’. 

Pleafant be thy reft, O Ipvely beam ! foon haft 
thou fet on our hills ! The fteps of thy departure 
were ftately, like the moon on the blue, trembling 
wave. But thou haft left us in darknefs, firft of 
the maids of Lutha ! We fit, at the rock, and there 
is 'no voice ; no light but the meteor of fire ! Soon 
haft thou fet, Malvina, daughter of generous Tof- 
car ! But thou rifeft like the beam of the eaft, a- ^ 
mohg the fpirits of thy friends, where they fit in 
their ftormy halls, the chambers of the thunder, 
A cloud hovers over Cona : its blue curling fides 
are high. The winds are beneath it, with their 
wings ; within it is the dwelling ' of Fingal. There 
the hero fits in darknefs ; his airy fpear is in his 
hand. His fhield half covered with clouds, is like 
the darkened moon ; when one half ftill remains 
in the wave, and the other looks fickly on the field. 

His friends fit around the king, on mift ; and 
hear the fongs of Ullin : he ftrikes the half view- 
lefs harp ; and raifes the feeble voice. The lelTer 
heroes, with a thoufand meteors, light the airy hall. 
Malvina rifes, in the midft ; a blufh is on her cheek. 
She beholds the unknown faces of her fathers, and 
turns afide her humid eyes. Art thou come fb 
foon,” faid Fingal, daughter of generous Tofear ? 

P- r 2 Sadnefs 
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Sadnefo dwells in the halls of Lutha. My aged 
fon ^ is fad. I hear the breeze of Cona, that was 
wont to lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the hall, 
but thou art not there ; its yoice is mournful among 
the arms of thy fathers. Go with thy ruffling wing, 
O breeze ! and figh on Malvina’s tomb. It rifes 
yonder beneath the rock, at the blue ftream of 
i^utha. The maids ® are departed to their place ; 
and thou alone, O breeze, mourneft there.” 

But who conies from the dufky weft, fupported 
®n a cloud ? A fmile is on his gray, watery face ; 

locks^pf mift fly on the wind : he bends forward 
on his airy fpear : it is thy father, Malvina ! Why 
fhineft thou, fo foon, on our clouds,” he fays, « O 
lovely light of Lutha ^ But thou wert fad, my 
daughter, for thy friends were pafTed away. The 
fons of little men were in the hall ; and none re- 
mained of the heroes, but Oflian king of fpears.” 
And doft thou remember Oflian, car-borne Tof- 
car * fon of Conloch ? The battles' of our youth 
were many ; our fwords went together to the field. 
They faw us coming like two falling rocks j and 
the fons of the ftranger fled, « There come the 
warriors of Cona,” they faid j « their fteps are in 
the paths of the vanquifhed.” Draw near, fon of 
Alpin, to the fong of the aged. The aflions of 
pther times are in my foul : my memory beams on 

the 
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the days that are paft. On the days of the mighty 
Tofcar, ^hen pur path was in the deep. Draw 
near, fon of Alpin, to the laft found of the voice 
of Cona. 

The king of Morven commanded, and I raifed 
' my fails to the wind. Tofcar chief of Lutha ftood 
at my fide, ,as I rofe on the' dark-blue wave. Our I 
courfe was to fea-furrounded Berrathon, *■ the ifle 
of many ftorms. There dwelt, with his locks of 
age, the (lately ftrength of Larthmor. Larthmor ’ 
who fpread the feaft of (hells to Comhal’s mighty i 
fon, when he went to Starno’s halls, in the days of 
Agandecca. But when the chief was old, the pride ' 
of his fon arofe, the pride of fair-haired Uthal, 
the love of a thoufand maids. He bound the aged 
Larthmor, and dwelt in his founding halls. 

Long pined the king in his cave, befide his 
rolling-fea. Morning did not come to his dwell- 
ing ; nor the burning oak by night. But the wind* 
of ocean was there, and the parting beam of the 
moon. The red (lar looked on the king, when it 
trembled on the weftern wave. Snitho came to " 
Selma’s hall ; Snitho companion of Larthmor’i 
youth. , He told of the king of Berrathon : the 
wrath of Fingal rofe. Thrice he alfumed the fpear, 
refolved to (Iretch his hand to Uthal. But the 
memory ' of his aflions rofe before the king, and 

he 
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he fent his foi> and Tofcar. Our joy was great on 
the rolHng fea ; and we often half unfheathed our 
fwords. For never before had we fought alone, in 
the battles of the fpear. 

Night came down on the ocean ; the winds de- 
parted on their wings. Cold and pale is the moon. 
The red ftars lift their heads. Our courfe is flow 
along the coaft of Berrathon *, the white waves 
tumble on the rocks. “ What voice is that,” fajd 
Tofcar, « w^hich comfes between the founds of the 
waves ? It is foft but mournful, like the voice of 
d^arted bards. But I behold the maid, “ Ihe fits 

on the rock alone. Her head bends on her arm of 
r 

fnow ; her dark hair is in the wind. Hear, fon of 
Fingal, her fong, it is fmooth as the gliding waters 
of Lavath.” We came to the filent bay, and heard 
the maid of night. 

« How long will ye roll around me, blue-tum- 

• 

bling waters of ocean ? My dwelling was not always 
in caves, nor beneath the whiftlisg tree. The feaft 
was fpread in Torthoma’s hall ; my father delight- 
ed in my voice. The youths beheld me in the 
fteps of my lovelinefs, and they blefled the dark- 
haired Nina-thoma. It was then thou didft come, 
O Uthal ! like the fun of heaven. The fouls of 

t 

the virgins are thine, fon of generous Larthmor ! 
But why doft thou leave me alone in the midft of 

roaring 
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roaring waters ? Was my foul dark with thy death ? 

Did ray white, hand lift the fword ? Why then haft 
thou left me alone, king of high Flnthormo ?” “ 

The tear ftarted from my eye when I_ heard the 
voice of the maid. I ftood before her in my arms, 
and fpoke the words of peaces “ Lovely dweller 
of the cave, what figh is in tliat breaft ? Shall Of- 
fian lift his fword in thy prefence, the deftruftion 
of thy foes i Daughter of Torthoma, rife, I have 
heard the words of thy grief. The race of Morven • 
are around thee, who never injured the weak. * 

Come to our dark-bofomed ftiip, thou brighter 
than that fetting mobn. Our courfq is to the rocky 
Bcrrathon, to the echoing walls of Finthormo.’* 

She came in her beauty, Ihe came with all her 
lovely fteps. Silent joy brightened in her face, as 
when the lhadows fly from the field of fpring ; the 
blue ftream is rolling in brightnefe, and the green 
bufh bends over its courfe. 

The morning rofe with its beams. We came t(» 
Rothma’s bay. A boar rufhed from the woodj 
Ay fpear pierced his fide. I rejoiced over the 
blood, ° and forefaw my growing fame. But now 
the found of Uthal’s train came from thehirh Fin- 
thormo ; they fpread over the heath to the chafe 
of the boar. Himfelf comes flowly on. In the 
pride of his ftpength. He lifts his two pointed 

fpears. 
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ipears. On his fide is the hero's fword. Three 
youths carry his poliihed bows : the bounding of 
five dogs is before him. His warriors move on, at 
a difiance, admiring the fteps of the king. Stately 
was the fcm of Larthmor ! but his foul was dark. 
Dark as the troubled face of the moon, when it 
foretells the fiorms. 

We rofe on the heath before the king } he ftopt 
in the midfi of his courfe. His warriors gather- 
ed around, and a gray-haired bard advanced. 

Whence are the fons of the ftrangers ?” begun 
the bard. “ The children of the unhappy come to 
Berrathon ; to the fword of car-borne Uthal. He 
fpreads no feafi in- his hall: the blood of firangers 
is on his ftreams. If from Selma’s walls ye come, 
from the niofly walls of Fingal, chufe three youths 
to go to your king to tell of the fall of his people. 
Perhaps the hero may come and pour his blood on 
Uthal’s fword ; fo fhall the fame of Finthormo 
arife, like the growing tree of the vale.” 

“ Never will it rife, O bard,” I faid in the pride 
of my wrath. “ He would ftirink in the prefence 
of Fingal, whofe eyes are the flames of death. 
The fon of Comhal comes, and the kings vanifli 
in his prefence ; they are rolled together, like mifi, 
by the breath of his rage. • Shall three tell to Fin- 
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gal, that his people fell? Yes! they may tell it 
bard ? but his people fhall fall with fame.” 

I flood’ in the darknefs of ray ftrength : Tofear 
drew his fword at my fide. The foe came on like 
a flrcam : the minrled found of death arofe. Man 
took man, fliield met Ihield ; fleel mixed its beams 
with fteel. Darts hifs t^irough air j fpears ring on 
mails ; and fwords on broken bucklers bound. As 
the noife of an aged grove beneath the roaring 
wind, when" a thou fan d ghofls break the trees by 
night, fuch was the din of arms. But Uthal fell 
beneath my fword ; and the fons of Berrathon fled. 
It was then I faw him in his beauty, and the tear 
hung in my eye. “ d'hou art fallen, ^ young tree,” 
I faid, “ with all thy beauty round thee. Thou 
art fallen on thy plains, and the field is bare. The 
winds come from the defart, and there is no found 
in thy leaves ! Lovely art thoQ in death, fon of 
car-borne Larthmor.” 

Nina-thoma fat on the fhorc, and heard the 
found of battle. She turned her red eyes on Leth- 
mal the gray-haireJ bard of Selma, 'for he had re- 
mained on the coafl, with the daughter of Tor- 
thoma. “ Son of the times of old I” fhe faid, “ I 
hear the noil'e of death. Thy friends have met 
with Uthal, and the chief is low I O that Ih%l 
remained on the rock, inclofed with the tumbling 
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waves ! Then would my foul be fad, but his’ death 
Would not reach my ear. Art thou fallen on thy 
heath, O fon of high Finthormo ! thou didft leave 
me on a rock, but my foul yFas full of thee.' Son 
of high Finthormo ! art thou fallen on thy heath ?” 
She rofe pale in her tears, and faw the bloody 
ftiield of Uthal ^ fhe faw it in Offian’s hand ; her 
fteps were diftrafted on the heath. She flew ; Ihe 
found him ; Ihe fell. Her foul came forth in a figh. 
Her hair is fpread on his. face. My burfting tears 
defcendj A tomb arofe on the unhappy j and my 
fong was‘ heard. Reft, haplefs children of youth ! 

at the noife of that mofly ftream. The virgins will 
fee your tomb, at the chafe, and turn away their 
weeping eyes. Your fame will be in the fong; 
the voice of the harp will be heard in your praife. 
The daughters of Selmii fliall hear it ; and your 
renown fhall be in other lands. Reft, 'children of 
youth, at the noife of the molTy ftream.” 

Two days we rema'med on the coaft. The he<< 
roes of Berrathon convened. We brought Larth- 
'inor to his halls ; the feaft of Ihells was fpread. 
The joy of the aged was great ; he looked to the 
arms of his fifthers ; the arms which he left in his 
hall, when the pride of Uthal arofe. We were 
renowned before Larthmor, and he blefled the 
chiefs of Morven ; but he knew not that his fon 
' was 
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y/as low, the ftately ftrength of Uthal. They had' 
told that he had retired to the woods, with the 
tears of grief ; they had told it, but he was filent 
in the tomb of Rothina’s heath.” 

On the fourth day we raifed our fails to the roar 
of the northern wind. Larthmor came to the 
coaft, and his bards raifed the fong. The joy of 
tlie king was great, he looked to Rothma’s gloomy 
heath ; he faw the tomb of his fon ; and the me- 
mory oP Urhal rofe. “ Who of my heroes,” he 
faid, lies there ? He l^ms to have been of 
kings of fpears ? Was he reno\vned in my halls, 
before the pride of Uthal rofe ? Ye are filent, fons 
of Berrathon, is the king of henocs low ? My heart 
melts for thee, O Uthal ! though thy hand was, 
againfi; thy father ! O that I had remained in the 
cave ! that my Ion had dwelt in Finthormo ! I 
might have heard the tread of bis feet, when he 
wept to the chafe of the boar. I might have heard 
his voice on the blaft of my cave. Then would 
my foul he glad : but now darknefs dwells in my 
halls.” 

Such were my deeds, fon of Alpin, when the 
arm of my youth was ftrong j fuch were the ac- 
tions of Tofear, the car-borne • fon of Conloch. 

' But Tofear is on his flying cloud ; and I am alone 
at Lutha : my voice is like the laft found of the 
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away to Fingal’s airy hall. Bear it to Fingal’s hall, 
that he may hear the voice of his fon 5 the voice of 
him that prailed the mighty. 

The blaft of the north opens thy gates, O king, 
and I behold thee fitting on mift, dimly gleaming 
in all thine arms. Thy form now is not the terror 
of the valiant : but like a watery cloud ; when we 
fee the ftars behind it with their weeping eyes. 
Thy Ihield is like the aged moon : thy fword a va- 
pour half-kindled with fire. Dim and feeble is the 
chief, who travelled in brightnefs before. But thy 
fteps ^ are on the winds of the defart, and the 
ftorms darken in thy hand. Thou takeft the fun 
in thy wrath, and hideft him in thy clouds. The 
Xons of little men are afraid j and a thoufand 
fhowers defcend. But when thou coraeft forth in 
thy mildnefs ; the gale of the morning is near thy 
courfe. The fun laughs in his blue fields ; and 
the gray ftream winds in its valley. The buflies 
ihake their green heads in the wind. The roes 
bound towards the defart. 

But there is a murmur in the heath ! the ftormy 
winds abate ! I hear the voice of Fingal. Long 
has it been abfent from mine ear ! “ Come, Olfian, 
come away,” he fays ; “ Fingal has received his 
fame. We palTed away, like flames that had Ihone 
fqr afeafon, our departure was in renown. • Though 
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the plains of our battles are dark and filent ; our 
fame is in the four gray ftones. The voice of Of- 
fian has been heard ; and the harp was ftrung in 
Selma. Come Oflian, come away,” he fays, “ and 
fly ivlth thy fathers on clouds.” 

And come I will, thou king of men ! the life of 
Oflian fails. I begin to vanifh on Cona ; and my 
fteps are not feen in Selma. Befide the ftone of 
, Mora I lhall fall aflcep. The winds whiffling in 
rny gray hair fliall not w^kcn me. Depart on thy 
wings, O wind : thou canft not difturb the reft of 
the bard. The night is long, but his eyes are 
heavy ; depart thou ruffling blaff. 

But why art thou fad, fon of Fingal ? Why grows 
the cloud of thy foul ? The chiefs of other times • 
are departed ; they have gone without their fame. 
The fons of future years fhall pafs away ^ and anor 
ther race arife. ^ The people are like the waves of 
ocean : like the leaves of woody Morven, they pafs 
away in the ruffling blaff, and other leaves lift their 
green heads. Did thy beauty laff, O Ryno ? * Stood ' 
the ffrength of car-borne Ofcar? Fingal himfelf 
pafled away ; and the halls of his fathers forgot his 
fteps. And fhalt thou remain, aged bard ! when 
the mighty have failed ? But my fame fliall jremaip, 
and grow like' the oak of Morven ; which lifts its 
broad head to the fform, and rejoices in the courfe 
of the wind. ' 


NOTES 
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^ Lutha, fwift fiream, 

Mal-inhina^ foft or lovely brozv. Mb in the Gallic lan- 
guage has the fame found with v in Englilh. 

Tradition has not handed down the name of tins fon 
of Alpin. His father was one of Fingal’s principal bards> 
and he appears himfelf to have had a poetical genius. 

^ OlTian fpeaks. He calls Malvina a beam of light, and 
continues the metaphor throughout the paragraph. , 

•* The defeription of this ideal palace of Fingal is very 
poetical, and agreeable to the notions of thofe times, con- 
cerning the (late of the deceafed, who were fuppofed to 
purfue, after death, the pleafures and employments of their 
former life. The fituation of Oflian’s heroes, in their fepa- 
rate ftatc, if not entirely happy, is more agreeable, than 
the notions of the ancient Greeks concerning their departed 
heroes. See Horn. Odyff. 1. ii. 

® Offian ; who had a great friendlhip for Malvina, both 
on account of her love for his fon Ofcar, and her attention 
to his own poems. ^ 

t That is, the young virgins who fung the funeral elegy 
over her tomb. 

s Offian, by way of difrefpedt, calls thofe wiio fucceed- 
cd the heroes whofe actions he celebrates, the Jons of little 
,men. Tradition is entirely filent concerning what palled in 
the north, immediately after the death of Fingal and all his 
heroes ; but it appears from that term of ignominy juft 
mentioned, that the actions of their fucceffors were not to • 
be compared to tJiofc of the renowned Fingaliaas. 

• Tolcar 

I 
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rcafcd, wlio, it was fuppofed, had the command of the 
wnds and ftorms, but in combat were not a match for v»* 
liant men. 

® Ryno, the fon of Fingal, who was killed in Ireland, in 
the war againft Swaran, [Fing. B. V.] was remarkable fo^ 
the beauty of his perfon, his fwiftnefs and great exploits. 
Minvane, the daughter of Morni, and lifter to Gaul, was in 
love with Ryno. The following is her lamentation over 
her lover. 

She blufliing fad, from Morven’s rocks, bends over the 
darkly-rolling fea. She faw the youths in all their arms'. 
Where, Ryno, where ait thou ? 

Our dark looks told that he was low ! That pale the he- 
ro flew on clouds ! That in the grafs of Morven’s hills, his 
feeble voice was heard in wind ! 

And is the fon of Fingal fallen, on Ullin’s molfy plains ^ 
Strong was the arm that conquered him ! Ah me ! I am 
alone ! 

Alone I will not be, ye winds ! that lift my dark-brown 
hair. My fighs will not long mix with your ftream ; for I 
muft deep with Ryno. 

I fee thee not with beauty’s fteps returning from the chafe. 
The night is round Minvane’s love ; and filence dwells with 
Rjmo. 

Where arc thy dogs, and where thy bow ? Thy Ihield 
that was fo ftrong ? Thy fword like heaven’s defeending 
fire ? The bloody fpear of Ryno. 

I fee them mixed in thy Ihip ; I fee them ftained with 
blood. No arms are ih thy narrow hall, O darkly-dwelling 
Ryno ! 

VoL. I. T t When 
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When will the morning come, and lay, aiifc, thou king 
of fpears ! arife, the hunters aie abroad. The Linds arc 
pear thee, Rj-no ! ^ 

' Away, thou fair-haired morning, away ! the numbering 
king hears thee notl Tl)e hinds bound over his narrow 
tomb ! for death dwells round young Ryno, 

But I will tread foftly, my king 1 and ftcal to the bed of 
thy repofe. Minvane will lie in filence, near her flumba:- 
ing Ryno. . 

Tlic maids fliall feek me ; but they {hall not find me ; 
they {hall follow my departure with fongs. But I will not 
^af you, O maids ; I fleep with fair-haired Ryno. 


8ND OF VOtUMB FIRST. 

4, » X • . 
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